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WAITING FOR 
PRECISION 
TRANSPORTATION 


HE leading markets of the country wait for perfectly developed lambs 

from flocks that graze in the blue grass sections served by the Norfolk 
and Western Railway. Precision Transportation, with its fast, careful, con- 
siderate,and economical handling, delivers these lambs to market in the 
same prime condition in which they leave the pastures. 





NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION. 
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BINDING 


DE LUXE BOOK 
CLOTH--Distinctive 
pattern. A quality 
binding that is dur- 
able and attractive. 


Price $2.25 per Vol. 


The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America's foremost, old established 
bookbinders by which subscribers can have their copies economically bound in an approved, 


standard binding. 


Bind TRAFFIC WORLD in handsome, lasting volumes comzlete with this Index; 26 issues 
per volume, July to December, 1934, inclusive. Subscriber's name stamped in gold, if 


desired, at no additional cost. Bound books will be sent express collect. Copies should 
be sent prepaid. Check or Money Order should accompany order, made payable to: 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


(Dept. 18) 
350 W. Erie St. Chicago, Ill. 


We specialize in the binding of new and old books, magazines, manuscripts, and office records of all kinds. 
Write us for estimates. 
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Abandonment of railroads; pp. 685, 733. 
Abrams, O. C.; pricing railroad service; p. 1109. 
— pp. 164, 307, 434, 508, 536, 718, 945, 


Accounting, steam railroad; p. 63. 

Advanced freight rates; ex parte 115; pp. 325, 
331, 363, 410, 443, 447, 475, 485, 523, 563, 583, 
628, 677, 685, 737, 792, 833, 883, 900, 929, 967, 
975, 1017, 1623, 1102. 

Advertising, railroad; p. 990. 

Adisory boards; pp. 31, 66, 360, 420, 448, 459, 
462, 498, 540, 541, 586, 692, 700, 814, 914, 956, 
983, 1094, 1109. 

Air brakes; p. 894. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Accidents; pp. 367, 456, 656. Q 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; pp. 87, 


Aviation Day; p. 1037. 

Aviation inquiry and policy; pp. 367, 490, 
538, 593, 654, 705, 741, 802, 856, 901, 942, 
989, 1037. 

Blind landing; p. 705. 

Chicago airport; p. 151. 

Code; pp. 55, 108, 208, 343, 413, 491, 744, 
1037. 

Colors for official airplanes; p. 56. 

Express service; pp. 26, 55, 187, 271, 343, 
367, 456, 491, 594, 741, 943, 989, 1116. 

Government airplanes; p. 368. 

Licenses; p. 108. : _ 

Mail; carrying of, etc.; pp. 25, 26, 55, 107, 
151, 187, 208, 220, 312, 343, 371, 414, 457, 491, 
536, 537, 594, 658, 900, 942, 989, 1037. 

Maps; p. 989. 

Ocean, trans, 
990. : aa 

Passenger traffic; pp. 55, 343, 368, 594, 656, 


transport; pp. 652, 741, 943, 


Production; pp. 271, 856. % 

P. W. A. money; pp. 108, 151, 27 

Radio equipment; p. 943. % rt 

Regulation, air; pp. 25, 55, 108, 271, 456. 

Signals, lighting, etc.; pp. 56, 413. — 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce; pp. 108, 271, 413, 
705, 870, 1086. a 

United Air Lines; pp. 27, 312, 343, 656, 802, 
901, 1037. 

Value of aircraft and parts; p. 108. 





Aitchison annotations; p. 1034. 

Alaska railroad; p. 1034. 

Albert, H. L.; president Traffic Club of Lehigh 
Valley; p. 1048. 

American Short Line A. R. Assn.; p. 214. 

Anders, W. J.; conflicting rate and route; p. 
189. 

Arch-bar trucks; p. 144. : 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America; pp. 499, 
633 (convention at Columbus). a 

Association of American Railroads; pp. 483, 
562, 628, 735, 934, 998, 1076, 1104. 

Baggage rates, etc.; pp. 396, 894, 990. 

Banta, L. E.; conflicting rate and route; p. 
110. 

Berries, rates on; p. 94. 

Bills of lading—C. O. D.; p. 630. 

Boston army base; pp. 62, 1041. P 

Braden, C. W.; president, Traffic Club of N. 
Y.; p. 953. 

Brick rates; p. 832. ir 

British countries; shipping to; p. 746. 

British regulation of transportation; p. 640. 

Brumberg, E. E.; president Oil City-Franklin 
Traffic Club; p. 909. ee 

Buck, Frank H., Co. vs. N. Y. C.; liability for 
freight charge; p. 326. 

Building material rates; p.. 144. 

Burke, J. L.; president Traffic Club of Tulsa; 
p. 999. : 

Burnstead, E. W.; old age pension; p. 740. 

Canadian freight charges; p. 782. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S.; p. 404. 

Chicago Industrial Traffic Council; pp. 70, 420. 

Claims; settlement of; p. 1047. 

Class rates, western; p. 879. 

Class rates, western-southern; pp. 96, 1106. 

Classification, new; p. 518. 

Clay rates; p. 142. 

Cleatboards and handling costs; p. 310. 

Coal rates, etc.; pp. 129, 569, 824, 829, 1025, 
1026, 1027, 1064, 1071, 1072, 1102. 

Commission appointments; pp. 878, 950, 1110. 





COMMISSION ORDERS, MINOR 


Aberdeen & Rockfish construction; Finance 
10416; time fixed; p. 570. 

Ace Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.; case 26530; interve:.tion permitted; 
p. 826. 

Accounting for capital items; 
effective date postponed; p. 359. 

Ace Petroleum Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.; case 26530; intervention permitted: 
p. 890. 

Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et 
al.; case 25569; reopened; p. 54; order modi- 
fied; p. 1106. 

Alabama Mining Institute vs. St. L.-S. F 
et a case 26448; intervention permitted; 

Alamo Coal Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; 
case 26168: order modified; pp. 478, 890: 
rehearing denied; p. 1026. 


case 25170; 


Alberene Stone Co. vs. A. & R. et al.; case 
24892; dismissed; p. 94. 

Alemite Corp. vs. B. & O. et al.: case 24790 
ae 25201); reconsideration denied; p 
1026. 

Allegheny & S. S. Ry. et al. vs. American 
Barge Line; case 26679; complaint dis- 
missed; p. 778. 

American Barge Line Co. application; ex 
parte 102; order amended; p. 328. 

American Fruit Growers et al. vs. A. G. § 
et al.; case 23004; reopened; p. 570. 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., et al. vs. A. 
Cc. & Y. et al.;: case 26650; intervention 
permitted; p. 778; complaint amendment 
ordered; p. 826. 

American Lime & Stone Co, et al. vs. Penna 
et al.; case 25220 et al.; order modified; p. 
252; reopening denied; p. 929. 

American Tank Car Co. et al. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al.; case 19784; reconsideration de- 
nied; p. 889. 

American Trading Corp. vs. S. A. L., case 
23822; rehearing denied; p. 890. 

Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Penna. et al.; case 
18732, also 19500, Geo. L. Collins Co. et 
al. vs. Same; reopened; p. 94. 

Anderson Lumber Co. vs. N. P. et al.; case 
13095; order amended; p. 94. 

Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al.; case 22752; reopened; p. 974 

Armour & Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; case 26333; 
dismissed; p. 94. 

Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. I. C 
et al.; cases 25626 and sub. No. 1; re 
opened; 1026. 

Asphalt rock in Oklahoma; F. S. A 
assigned for hearing; p. 624. 

Associated Oil Co. vs. G. N. et al.; case 
26303; dismissed; p. 328. 

Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe et al. abandon- 
ment, etc.; finance 10368; certificate modi- 
fied; pp. 94, 684. 

Atlantic City Coal Dealers’ Credit 
et al. vs. A. C. et al.; case 25416; 
date postponed; pp. 520, 778; 
p. 1026. 

Atlantic City Coal Dealers’ 
et al. vs. A. C. et al.; case 
opened; p. 1026. 

Atlantic Coast Line vs. A. 


15621; 


Bureau 
effective 
reopened; 


Credit Bureau 
25416; re 


& A. et al.; case 


24069 (also 24160); order amended; pp 
974, 1026. 
A. C. L. and A. B. & G, accounting for 


capital items: Finance 25170; effective date 
changed; p. 732. 

Atlantic Commission Co., Inc., vs. Ry. Exp 
Agency, Inc., et al.; case 25703; reparation 
ordered; p. 1022. 

Baltimore & Carolina Line et al. vs. B. & O 
et al.; case 26718; intervention permitted 
p. 974. 

Baltimore & Carolina Line vs. S. P. et al 
case 26706; intervention permitted; p. 732 

Baltimore & Carolina Line vs. S. P. et al.; 
case 26723; permission to intervene; p 
732. 

Baltimore & O. acquisition of P. & L. E.; 
Finance 10630; intervention permitted; p 
778. 

Beckley & 
et al.: case 
328. 

Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Term 
et al.; case 26161; petition denied; p. 94 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Term 
et al.; case 26693; complaint dismissed in 

part; p. 1026. 

Bellefonte Central vs. P. R. R. et al.; case 
26052: subpoenas denied; p. 929. 

Bennion Gas & Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al.; case 25861; reconsideration denied 
p. 179. 

Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. & E. et al.; 
case 24104, also 25711, Big Sandy Fruit Co 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; further hearing de- 
nied: p. 179. 

Binswanger & Co. of Texas et al. vs. M.- 
K.-T. of Texas et al.; cases 25963 and sub 
Nos. 1 and 2; reconsideration denied; p 
1026. 

Bintz, W. H., Co. et al.; vs. A. & S. et al.; 
ease 26720; intervention permitted: p. 929 

Birch Valley Lumber Co, vs. S. C. & M 
et al.: case 19191; reopening denied; p. 570. 

Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs. St. L.-S. F.; 
case 15226; reopening order vacated; p 
570. 

Blockson Chemical Co. vs. L. & N. et al.; 
26620; complaint dismissed; p. 1070. 

Bloom Land & Cattle Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; case 25609; reconsideration, etc., 
denied: p. 179. 

Bluefield Produce and Provision Co., Inc., 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; case 26149; re- 
opened; p. 826. 

Bluefield Produce & Provision Co. vs. N. & 
W. et al.; case 22602, and sub. No.: re- 
opened; p. 179. 

Blue Ridge Glass Corp. vs. A. & B. B. et 
al.; case 23044: effective date postponed; 
pp. 520. 732, 1070. 

Boldt, Charles, Glass Co. v 
L. & N. et al.; case 11 
denied; p. 570. 

Booth & Olson vs. C. M. St. P. & P.; case 
25675; petition denied; p. 570. 

Boston & Maine notes: finance 
modified: p. 94. 

Brick between points in official territory: F 
S. A. 12169 et al.; petitions denied; p. 624. 


Petersen et al. vs. A. C. & Y 
26340; petition amended; p 


s. Director Gen., 
243; modification 


10070; order 


Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. et al. vs. G. N. 
et al.; case 26591 (also 26661 and sub. Nos. 
1 to 9); dismissed; p. 890. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. B. & O 
et al.; case 25721 (also 25724, Liquid Car- 
bonic Corp vs. D. L. & W. et al.); recon- 
sideration denied; p. 570. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al. vs. D. 
lL. & W. et al.; case 23347, and two sub. 
Nos.; reopening denied; p. 179. 

Burch, R. W., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et 
al.; case 24612; reopening denied; p. 778. 

Cc. & W. C. et al. construction and operation; 
finance 8471; time further extended; p. 
53. 

California Live Stock Commission Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; case 25430; re- 
vised report denied; p. 826. 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfgrs. Assn. 
vs. A. T. & 8S. F. et al.; case 18151; re- 
opening denied; p. 826. 

California & Oregon Coast application; Fi- 
nance 10053; dismissed; p. 670 

Cambria & Indiana extension; finance 3385; 
time further extended: p. 11. 

Capon Water Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; case 
22911; vacating motion denied; p. 826. 
Cargill Elevator Co. vs. G. N. et al; case 
24082 (also sub. Nos. 1 to 3, and 26170); 

reconsideration denied; p. 826. 

Carlton & Coast R. R. construction: Finance 
9439; time extended; pp. 138, 1026. 

Carolina Building Supply Co. et al. vs. A. 
Cc. L. et al.; case 26088, also 26273, Lane 
Lumber Co., Darlington, Wis., et al. vs. A. 
& S. et al.; Peter Fox Sons Co. of Tenn. 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and 26631, Natural 
Gasoline Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. et al; 
dismissed; p. 478. 

Cast iron pipe and fittings to Lake Charles, 
La.; F. S. A. 15589; petition denied; p. 624. 
Cast iron troughs in south; fourth sec. ap- 
pric. 15605; assigned for hearing; p. 179. 
Cement from El Paso, Tex., to New Mexico; 
I. & §S. 3973; effective date postponed; p 

732; reopening denied; p. 826 

Cereal food preparations in the south; fourth 
sec, applic. 15607; assigned for hearing; p 
179. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. 
et al.; case 13869; reopened; p. 684. 

Chesapeake & O. abandonment; 
10139; reopened; pp. 328, 1026. 

Chesapeake & Ohio construction; Finance 
5353; time further extended; p. 210. 

Chesapeake Beach ferry construction; Fi- 
nance 8013; time extended; p. 778. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron Works vs. L. & 
N.; case 26266; reconsideration denied; p 
826. 

Chicago G. W. trackage; Finance 10174; re- 
opened; p. 1026. 

Chicago, I. & L. bonds; Finance 1840 et al; 
supplemental orders; p. 829. 

Chicago Livestock Exchange vs. A. & S. et 
al.; case 26717: additional defendants 
named; p. 732; intervention permitted; pp. 
826, 1106. 

Chicago & North Western and E. T. M. & 
W. joint application; Finance 10503; p. 11 

Chicago & N W.; Finance 10620; dismissed; 
p. 683. 

Chicago & N. W. reconstruction; 
9167; report modified: p. 1108. 
Chicago & N. W. securities; Finance 10614; 

dismissed; p. 684. 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy abandonment; Fi- 
nance 10118; rehearing, etc., denied; p. 11 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy abandonment; Fi- 
nance 10069; effective date extended; p. 54. 
Rehearing, etc., denied; p. 138 

Christie, J. H., & Sons vs. L. & N. et al; 
case 26407; dismissed; p. 328. 

Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.; 
case 25690; reconsideration denied; p. 1026. 

Citrus fruits and pineapples from the south; 
F’. S. A. 13744, 13791, 15453; reopened; p. 
520. 

Class and commodities from, to, and be- 
tween points in the south—tin and terne 
plate; fourth sec. applic. 4309, et al.; fur- 
ther modification denied; p. 210. 

Class rates, Arkansas, Memphis, Missouri: 
F. S. A. 15238; assigned for hearing; p. 
826. 

Class rates between Missouri and Illinois: F. 
S. A. 15360; assigned for hearing; p. 826. 

Cleaning compounds in Trunk Line and New 
England; F. S. A. 15535 and 15536; petition 
denied; p. 624. 

Coal, hituminous, Ohio intrastate rates on; 
case 25566: modification denied; p. 1070. 
Coal Corp. of America vs. N. Y. C.; case 26308; 

reconsideration denied; p. 826. 

Coal, lake cargo, to Lake Erie ports; I. & 
S. 4064: supplemental order; p. 1012. 

Coke between Central and Ill. territories: I. 
and S. 3511, also case 22050. Alabama By- 
Products Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. et al., and 
23375, and sub. No., Citizens Gas Co. of 
Indianapolis et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.: 
petition for reopening, etc.. denied; p. 53. 

Commodity rates between Western Trunk 
Line and points west of the Missouri River: 
F. S. A. 15125; reopened; p. 1106. 

Coolidge, F. J., & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. 
& W. P. et al.; case 23158: order vacated: 
p. 826. 

Cotton, rate structure investigation: case 
17000, part 3, and cases grouped therewith: 
order further modified; p. 94. 


Southern 


Finance 


Finance 




















Commission Orders 


Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Mfg. Traffic Assn. 
et al. vs, A. A, et al.; 26630; permission 
to intervene; pp. 570, 624, 683. 

Willard, L. H., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al.; case 25905; petition denied; p. 624. 
Wood pulp, imported, Boston to the west; 
I. & 8S, 3879; reopening denied; p. 826. 
Young, A. D., Trading as Young Bros. Co., 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; case 26095; dis- 

missed; p. 328. 


Commission procedure; p. 1110. 

Commission reorganization; p. 877. 

Commission rules of practice; p. 170 

Commission's new home; pp. 303, 475, 517, 923, 
1031. 

Commodities clause case; p. 335. 

Communications regulation; pp. 16, 851, 1090. 

Conflicting rate and route; pp. 110, 146, 189. 

Coordination of transportation; studies of the 
coordinator, etc.; pp. 16, 66, 143, 144, 215, 
256, 339, 363, 364, 403, 405, 441, 443, 453, 573, 
575, 577, 579, 632, 646, 687, 689, 690, 734, 735, 
784, 785, 786, 787, 837, 846, 852, 874, 932, 939, 
941, 983, 1029, 1031, 1072, 1073, 1077, 1102, 
1104, 1109. 

Cornwell, J. J.; future of the railroads; p 
1031. 

Corporate names of carriers; p. 830 

Cotton, rates on; pp. 54, 416, 1113. 

Cottonseed rates; pp. 474, 827 

Cottonseed oil reparation; p. 330. 

Crampton, E. J.; president Canton 
Club; p. 1092. 

Crowley, 8S. O.; 


Traffix 
what railroads need; p. 706 


DECISIONS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


(Decisions under the above caption are in- 
dexed by title where there is a complanant. 
Where there is none they are indexed by the 
commodity or subject affected. Where the |. 
Cc. C. volume and page are not given, the rea- 
son is that they had not been assigned at the 
time this index went to press.) See also 
finance decisions. 


Abels, Harry, vs. A. T 
20416; iron pipe (203 L Cc. C.,, 
176. 

Abendroth Bros. et al. vs. B. and A. 
No. 20733; sand reparation (203 I. 
421-424); p. 176. 

Abingdon Sanitary Manufacturing Co. et al 
vs. B. and O. et al.; No. 26336; china and 
ball clay (203 I. C. C., 792-796); p. 477. 

Accounting for capital items (in re A. C 
L. and A. B. and C.); No. 25170 (201 I 
C. C., 645-671); p. 213. 

Agnew, John P., and Co., Inc., vs. B. and 
O, et al.;: No. 24653; coal (204 L. C. C., 207- 
215); p._681. 

Ala. Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. and B. B 
et al.; No. 25059; asphaltic limestone (203 
£. & ©. S-i5es Bm oe. 

Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S 
F. et al.; No, 25569: grain (204 I. C. C., 
195-200); p. 729. 

Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A, and B 
B. et al.; No. 23236; asphaltic limestone 
(203 I. C. C., 8-12); p. 49. 

Alamo Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al.: No, 26168; coal (203 I. C. C., 229-236); 
p. 136. 

Albuquerque Natural Gas Co, et al, vs. Alton 
et al.; No. 25264 and sub. 1; pipe (203 I. 
C. C., 699-704); p. 327. 

Alemite Corp. vs. B. and O. et al.; No, 24790; 
pails, etc.; reparation (203 1. C. C., 265-270); 
p. 136. 

Altman and Albritton et al. vs. A. C. L. et 
al.; No. 25668; strawberries (201 I. C. C., 
734-738); p. 10. 

Alton Brick Co. vs. M. P. et al.; No. 26324; 
switching on brick (204 I. C. C., 248-252); 
p. 623. 

American Highway Freight Assn., Inc., vs. 
Ry. Express Agency, Inc.; No. 25812; ex- 
press motor service (201 I. C. C., 755-760); 
p. 9. 

American Tank Co, et al. vs..A. C. and Y. 
et al.;: No. 19784; iron and steel (203 I. C. 
C., 118-120); p. 89. 

American Window Glass Co. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.;: No. 17287; window glass; p 
882. 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., Inc., vs, A. & 
S. et al.; No. 26263; grain products (204 I. 
C. C,, 261-264); p. 623. 

Armour and Co. et al. vs. 
et al.; No. 25905, sub. 2; 
C., 595-601); p. 10. 

Armour and Co. vs. I. C. et al.; No, 26270; 
tankage and dried blood; p. 881. 

Arsenic, red, from N. Y. and Warners, N. 
J.; fourth sect. ap. 15566 (203 I. Cc. C., 
215-217); p. 90. 

Artcraft Sign Co. vs. N. Y. C. and St. L. 
> Agel No. 26375; electric sign carriers; p. 
881. 

Ashby Veneer and Lumber Co., Inc., vs. L 
C. et al.; No. 25626 and sub. 1; vegetable 
hampers (203 I. C. C., 711-718); p. 359. 

Asphalt from Ark.; fourth sect. ap. 15172 
(201 I. C. C., 715-718); p. 11. 


and S. F. et al.: No 
419-420); p 


et al.; 
Cc. ©, 


A. T. and S. F. 
sheep (201 I. C. 
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Asphalt rock and limestone in southwest; 
fourth sect. ap. 14460 (203 L <. C., 745- 
746); p. 398. 

Asphaltic limestone from Margerum, Ala.; 
fourth sect. ap. 15233; p. 775. 

Athens Grain Co. vs. L. and N.; No. 26350; 
grain refund (204 LC. C., 485-486); p. 775 

Atlanta Tile and Marble Co. vs. Southern 
et al.; No. 26137 and sub 1; marble (204 L 
C. C., 128-130); p. 566. 

Atlantic City Coal Dealers’ Credit Bureau et 
al. vs. A. C. et al.; No. 25416; anthracite 
coal (203 I. C. C., 470-480); p. 209. 

Atlantic Steel Co. vs. C. and O, et al.; No. 
24452; brick (203 I. C. C., 383-384); p. 175. 

Atlas Power Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. et al.; 
No. 26486; sulphur; p. 1020. 

Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp, vs. N. & W. et 
al.; No. 25329 and sub. No., also 26144, 
Same vs. Same (on reconsideration); ni- 
trate of soda (204 I. C. C., 155-158); p. 623. 

Bakelite Corporation vs. N. Y. C. et al.; 
No. 26487; methanol, etc.; p. 926. 

Baker, J. T., Chemical Co. vs. L. V. et al.; 
No. 25777; liquefied chlorine (203 I. C. C., 
371-372); p. 176. 

Baker, S. M., Inc., vs. A. C. La et al.; No 
26092; sub. 3; vegetables (203 I. C. C., 622- 
628); p. 251. 

Baltimore Coal Exchange et al. vs. B. and O 
et al.; No, 24320; coal (204 1. C. C., 207- 
215); p. 681. 

janana reparation; No. 
joined therewith; p. 881. 

Barber Asphalt Co. vs. Southern et al.; No 
13869, sub. 1; roofing felt, etc. (204 1. C, C., 
298-300); p. 681. 

Basic Dolomite, Inc., et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al.; No. 25156; concrete aggregates (203 
IL Cc C., 378-382): p. 176. 

jaskets and hampers from and to the south; 
fourth sect. ap. 15058; p. 1020. 

Bauxite ore from St. Louis and E. St. 
fourth sect. ap. 15552; p. 776. 

Beans and peas, dried, from western terri- 
tory; fourth sect. ap. 15152; p. 828. 

Berries, from, to and between points in the 
south; I. and 8S. 3929 (204 I. C. C., 33-43); 
p. 565. 

Beverages from New Orleans, La.; fourth 
sect. aps. 15490 and 15491 (204 I. C. C., 313- 
315): p. 776. 

Bibb Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. B. and C 
et al.;: No. 25431, sub. 3; brick; p. 1105. 
Biggio, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 
26109: tomatoes (203 I. C. C., 287-290); p 

136. 

Binder twine from Tex. 
Charles, La.; fourth sect. ap. 
cL <. G.,: canvnees. me a. 

Binswanger and Co. of Tex. et al. vs. M. 
K. T. of Tex. et al.; No. 25963; plate glass 
(204 I. C. C., 1-5); p. 477. 

Bloom Land and Cattle Co. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; No. 26194; sheep; p. 973 

Bluefield Produce and Provision Co., Inc., 
et al. vs. B. and O. et al.; No. 26149; 
bananas (203 I. C. C., 729-732); p. 328 

Bluefield Produce and Provision Co. vs. N. 
and W. et al.; No, 22602, and sub 1; cab- 
bage (204 I. C. C., 49-50); 566. 

Blum, Roth, Packing Co. vs. S. P. et al.; No. 
25783, sub-No. 1; sheep; p. 623. 

Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc., vs. N. O. G. N. et 
al.; No. 26384; wet wood pulp (204 1. C, C., 
265-266); p. 623. 

Bones from, to and between southern points; 
I. and S. 3725; also cases joined therewith; 
p. 882. 

Boston, City of, et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al.; 
No. 23327: lighterage (203 I. C. C., 481- 
542); p. 174. 

Boston Wool Trade Assn. et al. vs. A. and 
% et al.; No. 20703; wool reparation; p. 
1065. 

Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. and W. et 
al.; 18194; wool reparation (203 I. C. C 
85-91); p. 88. 

Bottles and glassware from the southwest; 
fourth sect. op. 15157; p. 828. 

Bowersock Mills and Power Co. vs. A. T 
and S. F. et al.; No. 26353; wheat; p. 776. 

Bowersock Mills and Power Co. vs. A. T, & 
S. F. et al.; No. 26239; wheat (203 CS <.. 
453-456): p. 176. 

Bragg, Millsaps, and Blackwell vs. L. and 
A. et al.; No. 25682; hogs (203 I. C. C., 
270-274); p. 136. 

Brick and clay products from Kan. and Mo.; 
fourth sect. ap. 15210 (201 L CC. C., 719- 
723); p. 11. 

Brick and drain tile from Omaha, Neb.; 4th 
sect, ap. 15559 (203 I. C. C., 257-529); p. 136. 

Brick to Atlanta, Ga.; fourth sect. ap. 15283 
p. 828. 

Brick to Southern territory; fourth sect. ap. 
15184; p. 775. 

Bridgeport Distributing Co. vs. P. R. R. et 
al.; No. 26465; stoneware; p. 926. 

Broccoli, estimated weight of, from Texas; 
I, and S. 3992 (203 I. C. C., 605-608); p. 251. 

Brown-Manly Plow Co. vs. B. and O. et al.; 
Paty 26244; steel (203 I. C. C., 797-800); p. 

Buffalo-Springfield Reller Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al.; No. 26154; road rollers (203 LC. C., 
696-698); p. 295. 

Burkart, F., Manufacturing Co. vs. A. and 

S. et al.; No. 26466; excelsior mill refuse 

(204 I. C. C., 457-459); p. 730. 
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cases 


Louis; 


ports and Lake 
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Burrus Mill and Elevator Co. vs. T. and P.; 
No. 26100; wheat demurrage (203 J. C. C., 
665-669); p. 251. 

Cabbage to Springfield, Mo.; fourth sect. ap, 
15626 (204 1. C. C., 301-303); p. 730. 

California Live Stock Commission Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. and 8S. F. et al.;: No. 25430; cat- 
tle (203 I. C. C., 1-7); p. 89. 

California Milling Corp. et al. vs. L. A. & 
S. L. et al.; No. 25791; inspection of grain 
charges (203 I. C. C., 578-582); p. 209. 

California Packing Corp. vs, A. T. and S 
F.; No. 25351; switching; p. 828. 

Canned goods, cotton bagging, cotton bale 
ties and buckles in Tex.; fourth sect. ap. 
14862; p. 1667. 

Carbide of lime to the south; fourth sect. 
ap. 14548 (203 I. C. C., 205-208); p. 90. 

Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mill Co, et al. 
vs. Southern et al.; No. 26279; imported 
cotton (203 LC. C., 241-245); p. 90. 

Carolina Shippers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. N. 
S. et al.; No. 24881, 25441, 25695; potatoes; 
p. 925. 

Cement from El Paso, Tex., to New Mexico; 
I and 8S. 3973 (203 L. C. C., 448-446); p. 
209. 

‘ement from Laramie, Wyo., to Colorado; 
fourth sect. ap, 15413; p. 776. 

‘ement from Limedale, Mitchell, and Speed's, 
Ind.; fourth sect. ap. 15507 (201 LC. C., 
724-726); p. 11. 

‘ent. of Ga. application under section 11, 
Panama Canal act, relative to Ocean 
Steamship Co. of Savannah; No. 6672 (203 
I. C. C., 155-164); p. 87. 

‘ertain-teed Products Corporation vs. C., & 
N. W. et al.; No, 25991; talc (204 I. C. C., 
131-133); p. 623. 

‘ertain-teed Products Corp. vs. Southern et 
al.; roofing felt, etc.; No. 13869 (204 L C. C., 
298-300); p. 681. 

Champlin Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; No. 26379; clay; p. 731 

Chandler, W. H., Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al.: No. 26131; vegetables (203 I. C. C., 
622-628); p. 251. 

Cherokee Clay Products Co. vs. A. B. and 
C. et al.; No. 25431, sub. 1; brick; p. 1105. 

Chesapeake Western Ry. vs. A. C. and Y. 
et al.; No. 26141: divisions; p. 925. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. vs. lh. & N.; 
No. 26266; iron (203 I. C. C., 588-592); p 
209. 

Chicago Wool Trade Assn. vs. B. & O. et al.; 
No. 17447; wool reparation (203 I. C. C., 
85-91); p. 89. 

Cigar box material from Mobile, Ala., fourth 
sec. applic. 15226 (204 I. C. C., 98-100); p 

of 
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Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.; 
No. 25690; petroleum products (203 I. C. C., 
253-256); p. 135. 

Citrus fruit and pineapples from the south; 
fourth sect. aps. 13744, 13791, 15453 (203 
I. Cc. C., 128-136); p. 89. 

City Produce & Commission Co. et al. vs 
N. Y. C. et al.; No. 26213; Irish potatoes 
(203 I. C. C., 571-572); p. 209. 

Class and commodity rates 
Montana points; fourth sect. ap. 
(203 I. C. C., 201-204); p. 90. 

Class and commodity rates in La.; fourth 
sect. ap. 14661 (203 IL. C. C., 197-200); p 
133. 


from and to 
14703 


Class rates, intrastate, in N, J.; No. 25570 
(203 I. C. C., 357-366); p. 173. 

Class rates, Western Trunk Line; No. 17000, 
part 2; p. 879. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. vs. M. St. P. and 
S. S. M. et al.; No. 26424; charcoal (204 
I, C. C., 282-284); p. 681. 

‘leveland Provision Co. et al. vs. Wabash 
et al.: No. 26247; hog reparation (204 I 
C. C., 20-22); p. 519. 

‘linchfield Coal Corp. vs. C. C. and O. et 
al.; No. 26230; coal (204 I. C. C., 103-112); 
p. 566. 

‘oal and briquettes to Raleigh, N. C.; fourth 
sect. ap. 15433 (203 IL C. C., 297-298); p 
136. 

‘oal and ceke to Miss, Valley; fourth sect. 
aps. 601, etc. (204 IL. C. C., 147-151); p. 730. 

‘oal, anthracite, to Savannah, Ga.; fourth 
sect. ap. 15591 (203 I. C. C., 743-744); p 
398. 

‘oal, bituminous, intrastate 
Ohio; No. 25566 (203 I. C. C., 
173. 

Coal, bituminous, western Ky. mines to 
Mo.; fourth sect, ap. 15248; p. 828. 

Coal Corp. of America vs. N. Y. C.; No, 
26308; coal demurrage (203 I. C. C., 755- 
758); p. 398. 

Coal from Ashland, Wis., to Oakes, N. D.; 
fourth sect. ap. 15682: p. 776 

Coal from Belleville, Ill., group to Hannibal, 
Mo.; fourth sect. ap. 14941; p. 777. 

Coal from Ill. to Keokuk, Ia.: I. and S. 3997: 
p. 925. 

Coal from L. and N. mines in Ky. to Ark.: 
I. and S. 8969 (204 I. C. C., 44-48): p. 519. 

Coke from southern points to southern ports; 
I. and S. 3975; p. 827. 

Coke from southern points to southern ports; 
I. and §S. 2975; p. 777. 
Coal to Greenville, S. C.; 

15497; p. 776. 

Coal to Ii)., Ind., Ia. and Wis.; fourth sect. 

ap. 14877; p. 777. 
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snes 


Collins, W. B., Cotton Co. vs. A. G. 8. et al.; 
No. 25702; cotton (203 I, C. C., 165-166); 


p. 88. 

Columbus Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. B. and 
C. et al.; No. 24011; drain tile; p. 882. 
Comella, Michael, et al. vs. D. L. and W. et 
al.; No. 23992; bananas (201 I. C. C., 529- 

533); p. 9. 

Community Natural Gas. Co. vs. C. R. IL. 
and P. et al.; No. 25684; pipe (203 LC. C., 
699-704); p. 327. 

Compo-Board Co. vs. Alton et al.; No. 22860; 
wall board (203 I. C. C., 660-664); p. 251. 

Consolidated Mirror Ce. et al. vs. B. and O. 
et al.; No. 23684, sub. 1; plate glass; p. 
1066. 

Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. A. V. et al.; 
No, 23621; fertilizer; p. 1105. 

Construction Materials Cerp. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al.; No. 25156, sub. 1; concrete aggre- 
gates (203 I. C. C., 378-382); p. 176. _ 

Container Co. vs. A. and S, et al.; No. 25740; 
— drums (203 I. C. C., 218-224); p. 


Continental Roll and Steel Foundry Co. vs. 
P. R. R. et al.; No. 26040; coal (201 LC. 
C., 747-750); p. 10. 

Corn to New Orleans; fourth sect. ap. 15060; 
p. 827. 

Cotton linters and other commodities to Tex. 
ports; fourth sect. ap. 14712; p. 1067. 

Cottonseed, its products, and related articles; 
No. 17000, rate structure investitgation, 
part 8 (203 I. C. C., 177-189); p. 134. 

Cottonseed between points in Texas; fourth 
sect. ap. 15357; p. 777. 

Cottonseed, its products, and related articles; 
No. 17006, part 8; p. 827. E s 
Crowley's Milk Co., Inc., vs. Erie; No. 26394; 
milk and cream (204 I. C. C., 30-32); p. 

519. 

Cultra Co. vs. A. T. and S. F.; No. 24021; 
dairy products; p. 926. 5 

Dacotah Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. and S. F. 
et al.;: No. 21737; petroleum products; p. 
829. 

Darling and Co. vs. B. and O. et al.; No. 
26299; tankage (203 I. C. C., 769-771); PD. 
438. : , 

Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., vs. C. & E. 
et al.; No. 26370; enabeled angles and chan- 
nels (204 I. C. C., 316-318); p. 730. 

Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; Nos. 25412 and 25706; lettuce 
and vegetables (203 I. C. C., 97-102); p. 89. 

Dawson Produce Co. of Tex. et al. vs. A. T. 
and S. F. et al.; No. 25891; apples; p. 730. 

Dayton Steel Foundry Co. vs. B. and O. et 
al.; No. 23560; sand reparation; p. 828. 

Decatur Box and Basket Co., Inc., vs. A. 
T. and N. et al.; No. 26009; box material, 
etc. (203 I. C. C., 651-659); p. 328. 

Dewey Portland Cement Co. of Texas vs. A. 
A. and S. F. et al.; No. 26421, sub. 1; 
cement (204 I. C. C., 15-16); p. 519. 

Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. I. G. N. et 
al.; No, 26421; cement (204 I. C. C., 15-16); 


. 519. 

Dickey, W. S., Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. 
A. and R.; No. 21377; sewer pipe, etc. (204 
I. C. C., 267-274); p. 679. 

Divisions of freight rates Westn. and Moun- 
tain-Pacific territories; No. 15234 (203 I. 
C. C., 299-356); p. 397. 

Dixie Brick Co. vs. A. B. and C, et al.; No. 
25431, sub. 4; brick; p. 1105. ; 

Doors, revolving, classification ratings en; 
I. and S. 3977 (204 I. C. C. 23-26); p. 565. 

Driggers, W. H., vs. A. T. and S. F. et al.; 
No. 26225; calves (203 I. C. C., 670-672); p. 
328. : " 

Eastern Class Rate Investigation; No. 15879 
(203 I. C. C., 357-366); p. 176. 

Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., vs. Ocean 
Steamship Co. of Savannah et al.; No. 
26380 (208 I. C. C., 155-164); p. 87. se 

Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. and E. 
et al.: Nos. 23481 and 25092; baskets, etc.; 
p. 926. 

El Dorado, Ark., Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. C. R. I. and P. et al.; No. 17633 
(201 I. C. C., 251-252); p. 328. 

El Dorado, Ark., Chamber of Commerce vs. 
c. R. I. & P. et al.; No. 26276; petroleum 
products (203 I. C. C., 762-764); p. 438. 

Electric Machinery Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Cc &B Q. et al.; No. 26319; electrical 

machinery (204 I. C. C., 73-76); p. 565. 

Empire Oil and Refining Co. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et‘al.; No. 26328; gasoline; p. 1020. 

Everist, L. G., Inc., vs. C. and N. W. et al.: 
No. 26138; sand and gravel; p. 777. 

Export and import rates to and from south 
ern ports; I. and S. 3718; p. 1019. 

Fairchild Clay Products Co. vs. C. B. & Q.; 
No. 24995, sub. 1; brick and tile (203 I. C. 
C., 733-784); p. 3659. 

Fargo Iron and Metal Co., Inc., vs. A. T. 
and S. F. et al.; No. 26096; scrap iron 
(203 I. C. C., 615-618); p. 251. 

Farmers Union Oil Co. et al. vs. A. and S. 
ial No. 23867; petroleum products; p. 

Felt, roofing, unsaturated, Joliet, Ill., to 
Mobile, Ala.; fourth sect. ap. 15510 (201 
I, C. ©., 792-794); p. 49. 

Fertilizer and fertilizer materials; I. and S 
16295; also cases joined therewith; p. 882. 

Fertilizer, eastern cases (203 I. C. C., 787- 
788); p. 437. 

Fertilizer from Albany, Ga.; fourth sect. ap. 
15681; p. 776. 


Fies and Sons et al. vs. A. G,. S. et al.; No. 
25627; horses and mules (201 1. C. C., 523- 
528); p. 10 

Flittie, Grace G., vs. B. and O. et al.; No. 
25633; butter, etc. (203 I. C. C., 209-212); 
p. 90. 

Frazer Paper, Ltd., vs. B. and A. et al.; No. 
26323; woodpulp board (203 I. C. C., 789- 
791); p. 477. 

Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Inc., vs. B. and S 
et al.; No. 26107; iron or steel pipe (203 
I. C. C., 562-566); p. 251. 

Frohman Chemical Co. vs. B. and O. et al.; 
No. 17060; silica sand; p. 926. 

Fruit Importers, Ltd., et al. vs. A. C. L. et 
al.; No, 25671; vegetables (203 I. C. C., 
139-151); p. 89. 

Fruits and vegetables, switching, at Balti- 
more; I. and S. 3965 (201 I. C. C., 689- 
698); p. 9. 

Fruits and vegetables, cold pack, in official 
territory; I. and S. 4006; p. 828. 

Fruits, deciduous, transcontinental rates on; 
fourth sect. aps. 12383, 346, 348, 349, 456, 
580, 584, 650, 651, 1475, 1575; p. 828. 

Funck Bros. Co, vs. F. E. C. et al.; No. 
26092, sub. 1; vegetables (203 I. C. C., 622- 
628); p. 251. 

Galesburg Horse and Mule Co., Inc., et al. 
vs. A. C. and Y. et al.; No. 24486 and sub. 
1; horses and mules (203 I. C. C., 167-171); 
p. 135. 

Gardner White Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; 
No. 25701; furniture (201 I. C. C., 763-764); 

. 4. 

Gasoline, casinghead, from Breckinridge, 
Tex.; fourth sect. ap. 15495; p. 776. 

Gasoline to Iowa points; fourth sect. ap. 15425 
(203 I. C. C., 741-742); p. 398. 

Gaylord, Robert, Inc., vs. Wabash et al.; 
No. 26382; fibreboard boxes (203 I. C. C., 
601-602); p. 209. 

Genfire Steel Co, et al. vs. B. and A. et al.; 
No. 26271; iron and steel (204 I. C. C., 285- 
290); p. 730. 

Glass containers in the east; fourth sec. appl. 
13413 (204 I. C. C., 101-102); p. 623. 

Globe Grain and Milling Co. vs. S. P. et al.; 
No. 25712; wheat (201 I. C. C., 672-674); 
-.. 25 

Grain and grain products, in western dis- 
trict for export; No. 17000, part 7; p. 971 

Grain, ex-river, from St. Louis to south; 
I, and S. 3928 (203 I. C. C., 385-392); p 
173. 

Grain, transit on, in southern territory; I. 
and S. 3991 (204 I. C. C., 309-312); p. 729. 

Grand Island Livestock Commission Co. et 
al. vs. A. T. and S. F. et al.; No. 26298; 
livestock; p. 776. 

Grand Island Live Stock Commission et al. 
vs. A. C, and Y. et al.; No. 26152; horses 
and mules; p. 1020. 

Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Southern et 
al.; No. 25458 and sub, 1; cotton factory 
oeeeene, etc. (203 I. C. C., 246-252); p. 

6. 

Graver Corp. vs. E. J. & E. et al.; No. 26277; 
—— material (204 I. C. C., 201-206); p. 
623. 


Great Southern Lumber Co, vs. N. O. G. 
N. et al.; No. 26361; wooden signboards 
(203 I. C. C., 175-176); p. 135. 

Great West Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Rock 
Is. et al.; No. 25897; grain and products; 
Pp. 623. 

Greenville, O., Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. A. C. and Y. et al.; No. 24388; coal 
(2038 I. C. C., 121-127); p. 89. 

Gulf Refining Co. vs. T. and N. O.; No. 26314; 
crude petroleum; p. 777. 

Gum, chewing, to Memphis, Tenn.; F. S. A. 
15595; p. 1066. 

Gypsum Assn. et al. vs. A. T. and S. F. et 
al.; 23823; plaster board (203 I. C. C., 429- 
435); p. 176. 

Hammond, H. L., et al. vs. A. and R. et al.; 
No. 25980, sub. 1; alfalfa seed, etc. 203 I 
C. C., 593-600); p. 251. 

Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator Co, et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al.; No. 26151; grain and prod- 
ucts (204 IL. C. C., 221-224); p. 623. 

Hausman and Wimmer Co. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al.; No. 26261; cast iron borings; p. 828. 

Hausman Steel Co. vs. Erie et al.; No 
26406; metal concrete forms (204 I. C. C., 
13-14); p. 477. 

Hausman Steel Co. vs. D. T. & IL. et al.; 
No. 26414; steel concrete forms (204 I. C. 
C., 275-276); p. 623. 

Hauser Packing Co. vs. L. A. and S. L. 
et al.; No. 25691; cattle (201 I. C. C., 743- 
746); p. 49. 

Hay and straw from S. Dakota; fourth sect 
ap. 15384; p. 775. 

Henneman Grain and Seed Co. vs. A. T. 
and S. F. et al.; No. 26026; wheat (204 I 
Cc. C., 79-81); p. 566. 

Hess and Mooneyham, Inc., vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; No. 26236; silica sand; p. 973 

Hind and Fuchs vs. P. R. R. et al.; No 
26092, sub. 2: vegetables (203 I. C. C., 622- 
628); p. 251. 

Hodgson Cauthorn Grain Co., Inc., vs. M. P 
et al.; No. 26322; corn (203 I. C. C., 765- 
767); p. 437. 

Hollingshead, J. D., Co. vs. C. and E. I. et 
al.; No. 26118; wooden barrels (203 I. C 
C., 460-462); p. 176. 

Holloway, L. E., and Co. vs. A. B. and C. 
et al.; No, 26397; watermelons; p. 730. 


Honey from Rocky Mountain states to W 
. L. points; I. and S, 3971 (204 I. C. C., 
87-92); p. 565. 

Houston Oil Co. of Tex. vs. M. P. et al.; 
He 25772; pipe (203 I. C. C., 699-704); p. 
27, 

Hudson River steamboat rates; fourth sect. 
ap. 15175; p. 828. 

Huntsville Fibre and Veneer Works vs. A. & 
R. et al.; No. 25586; wooden broom splints 
(203 I. C. C., 457-459); p. 209. 

Hurst, Ralph, and Co. et al. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; No. 24021, sub. 1; dairy prod- 
ucts; p. 926. 

Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers’ Assn 
vs. A. and R. et al.; No. 25980; alfalfa 
seed, etc. (203 I. C. C., 593-600); p. 251. 

Ill. Cent., and Cent. of Ga.; No, 26339; serv- 
ices of Ocean Steamship Co. of Savanah 
(203 I. C. C., 155-164); p. 87. 

Illinois Coal Traf. Bur. vs. A. & W. et al.; 
No. 25595; coal from Illinois (204 I. C. C. 
93-97); p. 623. 

Illinois Cork Co. vs. A. Cc. & Y. et al.: No. 
25941 (on reconsideration); metal bottle 
caps (204 I. C. C., 113-114); p. 623. 

Inter-island Airways Air Mail bid; air mail 
docket No. 2 (203 I. C. C., 772-776); p. 414. 

International Agricultural Corp. vs. A. V. 
et al.; No. 25882; fertilizer; p. 1105. 

International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. and S. 
. al.; No. 17304; petroleum products; p. 

International Motor Co. vs. D. and H. et al.; 
No. 26098; sand; p. 777. 

Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A 
and S. et al.; Nos. 15427 and 21164; cement 
(204 I. C. C., 51-60); p. 565. 

Iron and steel from C. F. A. to W. T. L 
points; I. and 8S, 3944 (201 I. C. C., T5l- 
754); p. 10. 

Iron and steel to south Atlantic ports; fourth 
sec. applic. No. 14823 (203 I. C. C., 463-466); 
p. 209. 

Irwin Seating Co. vs. P. and N. et al.; No 
26329; desks (204 I. C. C., 139-141); p. 566 

Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al.; No. 22252; petroleum products 
(203 I. C. C., 83-84); p. 49. 

Jacobsen, Mark P., Co. vs. F. E. C. et al.; No. 
al tomatoes (204 I. C. C., 68-72); p. 
90D. 

Jaggers, Thos., Coal Co. et al. vs. C. of N 
J. et al.; No. 25614; coal (203 I. C. C., 749- 
752); p. 398. 

Janney-Semple-Hill and Co. vs. C, C. C. and 
St. L. et al.; No. 26173; refrigerators, etc. 
(201 I. C. C., 765-767); p. 49. 

Kansas City Pump Co. et al. vs. Alton et 
al.; No. 25084; pipe and fittings; p. 777. 
Kansas City Gas Co. vs. A. G. 8S. et al.; No 

25189; pipe and fittings; p. 777. 

Kansas Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. and S. F. 
et al.; No. 25888; wheat and flour (204 I 
C. C., 27-29); p. 619. 

Keefe, D. S., et al.; No. 25908; hogs (203 LI. 
C. C., 414-418); p. 175. 

Kernan, F. J., vs. S. P. et al.;: No. 26121; 
asphaltum (203 I. C. C., 567-570); p. 209. 

Lair Motor Co. vs. M. C. et al.; No. 26364; 
automobiles (204 I. C. C., 137-138); p. 566. 

Leigh Banana Case Co. ys. A. and R. et al.; 
No. 26297; fruit and vegetable packages; 
p. 1105. 

Lexington Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et 
al.; No. 25771; lumber, etc.; p. 776. 

Light Grain and Milling Co. vs. A. T. and 
S. F.: Nos. 25248 and 25465; grain (203 
I. C, C., 190-196); p. 89 

Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. B. M. & E. 
et al.; No. 26104; grain and products; p. 
623. 


Limestone, agricultural, to lower Mich.; 4th 
sect. ap. 15493 (201 I. C. C., 739-742); p. 10. 

Lime from, to and between points in the 
southwest and from, to and between south- 
western points; I. and S, 3742, 3776, 3994; 
p. 969. 

Lime to central territory: fourth sect. aps 
13071, 13176, 15478 (203 L C. C., 407-410); 
p. 175. 

Lion Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al; 
No. 26276, sub. 1; petroleum products (203 
I. C. C., 762-764); p. 438. 

Livestock, feeding, in transit in Western ter- 
ritory; I. and S. 3982 (204 I. C. C., 77-78): 
p. 565. 

Live stock in the west; fourth sect. aps. 
14616, 14647, 14682, 14801, 14861 (200 I. C. C., 
92-96); p. 49. 

Live stock—western district rates; No. 14519; 
cow ponies (201 I. C. C., 795-796); p. 88. 
Los Angeles Soap Co. vs. T. and N. O. et 
al.; No. 25810; soap (203 I. C. C., 675-678): 

p. 251. 

Lowe Bros. Co. vs. B. and O. et al.; No. 26358: 
dry lead, etc.; p. 1020. 

Magnolia Pipe Line Co. vs. A. T. and 8S. F. 
et al.; No. 25886 and sub. 1; pipe (203 I. 
Cc. C., 699-704); p. 327. 

Maine Potato Growers and Shippers Assn. 
vs. B. and A.; No. 25511; potatoes (204 I. 
Cc. C., 115-120); p. 568. 

McHugh Bros. vs. P. R. R. et al.; No. 26094: 
sand and gravel: p. 1020. 

Meats and packing house products, to, from, 
and between southwestern and western 
trunk line points; I. and S. 2595 and cases 
joined therewith (sixth report, on recon- 
sideration) (203 IL C. C., 447-448); p. 209. 

Merom Gravel Co. vs. I. C.; No. 26464; sand 
and gravel (204 I. C. C., 17-18); p. 519. 


; 
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Metal and Thermit Corp. vs. C. R, R. of N. 
J. et al.; No. 25543; liquid chlorine (201 
I. C. C., 761-762); p. 49. 

Metals, nonferrous; No. 17000; rate structure 
investigation, part 12 (204 I. C. C., 319- 
415); p. 969. 

Methanol from Memphis, Tenn.; fourth sect 
ap. 15489 (204 I. C. C., 245-247); p. 681. 

Metz Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. and 8S. F. 
et al.; No. 24560; dairy products; p. 926. 

Meyer, Louis, Co. et al. vs. Erie et al.; No. 
25936; leaf lettuce (203 I, C. C., 225-228); 
p. 90. 

Michaels Art Bronze Co. vs. C. and O. et al.; 
No. 26188; sheet metal work; p. 973. 

Mid-West Fruit Co. vs. St. L. 8S. F. et al.; 
No. 26139; grapes (203 I. C. C., 291-294); 
p. 136. 

Midwest Wool Trade Assn, vs. A. and E. 
et al.; Nos, 20571, 20702, and 20743 and sub. 
1; wool reparation (203 L. C. C., 85-91); p. 
89. 

Missouri State Highway Commission vs. A. 
T. and S. F. et al.; No. 25743; crushed 
stone (203 I. C. C., 282-286); p. 136. 

Moffatt, H., Co. et al. vs. S. P.; No. 26255; 
cattle and sheep; p. 731. 

Montana-Dakota Power Co. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; No. 26334; mattresses, etc 
(203 I. C. C., 295-296); p. 136. 

Montana Horse Products Co. vs. A. T. and 
S. F. et al.; No. 26190 and sub. 1; canned 
animal food (203 I. C. C., 681-695); p. 328. 

Motor Truck Club of Mass., Inc., vs. B. and 
M.; No. 26283; store door service; p. 1065. 

Muscle Shoals White Lime Co. vs. A. and 
B. B. et al.; No. 25738; lime; p. 1020. 

Mutual Coal, Light and Power Co. et al 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 25850; coal; 
p. 1020. 

Nash-Finch Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al.: No. 26166; vegetables (203 I. C. C., 
237-240); p. 136. 

National Acme Co. vs. B. and M 
26306; machinery, etc.; 1067. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Assn 
vs. A. and V.; No. 10733; building tile (20° 
I. C. C., 777-779); p. 437. 

National Radiator Corp. vs. P. R. R. et a 
No, 26061; reparation (203 IL C. C., 17 
174): p. 87. 

National Sash and Door Co. et al. vs. A. 
and S. F. et al.; No. 20170; window glass 
p. 882. 

National Sash Weight Corp. vs. Penna.; No 
26048; scrap tin plate (203 I. C. C., 4389 
443); p. 209. 

Nebraska Brick and Tile Manufacturers 
Assn. et al. vs. C. and N. W.; No. 23392; 
brick (203 I. C. C., 263-264); p. 136. 

Newhall Land and Farming Co. vs. 8S. P 
et al.; No. 26268; calves; p. 1066 

New Jersey, State of, vs. N. Y. C. et al.; 
No. 22824: lighterage (203 I. C. C., 481- 
542); p. 174. 

New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs 
N. Y¥. C. et al.; No. 23040; lighterage (203 


et al.; No 


I. Cc. C., 481-542); p. 174. 

Nicholson Universal Steamship Co. et al. vs. 
P. R. R. et al.: No, 26148; rail-lake service 
1203 I. C. C., 637-650); p. 327. 

Northland Fuels, Inc., et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al.; No. 26272; lump coal (203 I. C. C., 
573-577); p. 209. 

Northwestern Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. A 
and S. et al.; No, 25451; petroleum prod- 
ucts; p. 829. 

Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Assn. vs. 
Cc. M. St. P. and P.; No. 24930; coal; p. 
1066. 

Northwest Seed Co. vs. O. 8S. L. et al.; No. 
25946; alfalfa seed, etc. (203 I. C. C., 593- 
600); p. 251. 

Ocean-rail rates from Atlantic Seaboard ter- 
ritory; fourth sect. aps. 14668 and 14671; 
p. 775. 

Ohio-Ky. 
O. et al.; No. 24452, sub. 1; 
Cc. C. 383-384); p. 175. 

Ohio Mushroom Co. et al. vs. B. and O. C. T 
et al.; No. 26318; manure (204 I. C, C., 279- 
282); p. 681. 

Oklahoma Commission vs. A. and R. et al; 
No. 13535: vegetables (203 IL C. C., 635- 
636); p. 251. 

Olean Glass Co., Inc., vs. P. R. R.; No. 26073; 
glass sand (203 I. C. C., 449-450); p. 176. 
Olean Glass Co. vs. P. R. R.; No. 26289; 

cullet (203 I. C. C., 780-782); p. 477. 

Owen, Ferd, et al. vs. A. C. and Y. et al.; 
No. 26152, sub. 1; horses and mules; p 
1020. 

Paint material to Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, La.; fourth sect. ap. 15532; p. 776. 

Paperboards to Tex. Gulf ports; fourth sect. 
ap. 15515; p. 326. 

Parent, John, Co. et al. vs. A. C. and Y. 
et al.; No. 25521; coal (203 L C C., 121- 
127); p. 89. 

Peninsular and Occidental S. 8S. Co.; No. 
26567; application of A. C. L. et al. under 
sec. 9, interstate commerce act (204 IL C. 
C., 142-146); p. 568. 

Penn Veneer Co. vs. P. R. R. 
26091; gum logs (201 I. C. C, 
49. 

Peters Packing Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 
26241; hogs (203 I. C. C., 585-587); p. 209. 

Pet Milk Co. vs. P. R. R. et al.; No. 26284; 
evaporated milk; p. 730. 

Petroleum carbon between Kan. and Mo.; 


Associated Industries vs. B. and 
brick (203 I. 


et al.; No. 


768-772); p. 
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fourth sect. ap. 15525 (203 L. C. C., 
p. 359. 

Petroleum from East St. Louis and Edwards- 
ville, Il.; F. S. A. 15720; p. 1066. 

Petroleum from Hugoton, Kan.; fourth sect. 
ap. 15164; p. 828. 

Petroleum in Ill.; fourth sect. ap. 14869; p. 
97 


726-728); 


ate 

Petroleum products from St. Louis district; 
fourth sect. ap. 14966 (203 I. C. C., 783- 
786); p. 437. 

Petroleum products in Arkansas; fourth sec. 
applic. 15643 (204 I. C. C., 125-127); p. 623. 

Petroleum, refined, products from, to and 
between points in southwest; No. 17000, 
part 4-A, and fourth sect. aps. 14476, 14970, 
15243, 15265 (203 IL. C. C., 103-117); p. 87. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. vs. Alton et al.; No. 
26219; silicate of soda; p. 777. 

Pioneer Rubber Mills vs. A. T. and S. F. 
et al.; No. 26288; rubber hose (203 I, C. C., 
619-621); p. 251. 

Pipe lines, depreciation charges of carriers 
by; No. 19200; p. 925. 

Pittsburgh Generator Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. 
et al.; No. 25346; lime (203 I. C. C. 467-469); 
p. 209. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. Il. G. N. et 
al.; No. 25963, sub. 2; plate glass (204 I 
Cc C.. 3-0): wo. 7. 

Polchinski, Joseph, Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. N. 
H. and H. et al.; No. 26352, sub. 1; granite; 
p. 1066. 

Polenske Brothers-Schellak & Co, et al. vs 
Cc. & N. W. et al.; No. 25299 (on further 
consideration); brick (203 I. C. C., 369- 
370); p. 209. 

Pooling of revenue; application of Union 
Belt of Detroit; No. 25545 (201 IL. Cc. C., 
577-588); p. 9. 

Portales Chamber of Commerce et al. vs 
A. T. and S. F. et al.; No. 26160; broom 
corn, peanuts, etc. (201 1. C. C., 779-790); 
p. 477. 

Practices of carriers affecting operating 
revenues or expenses; ex parte 104, part 5, 
private freight cars (201 I. C. C., 323-383); 
p. 131. 

Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., vs. N. Y. N 
H. and H. et al.; No. 26352: granite: p, 
1066. 

Princeton Mining Co. vs. A. W. and W. et 
al.; No. 25688; coal; p. 1020. 

Private freight cars; part 5, ex parte 104 (201 
I. C. C., 323-383); p. 131. 

Pulaski, Tenn., Town of, vs. A. T. and S. 
F. et al.; No. 25717; gas oil (203 IL C. C., 
705-710); p. 359. 

Pulaski, Tenn., Town of, vs. A. G. S. et al; 
No. 26404; gas oil; p. 828. 

Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co. vs. A 
T. & S. F. et al.; No. 26070; through routes 
and joint rates; p. 1065. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. et al. 
No. ome wheat (203 I. C. C., 425-428) 
p. 176. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co. et al. vs. M. K. 
T. et al.; No. 26335; oyster shell screen- 
ings (203 I. C. C., 767-768); p. 437. 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac.; No 
23599; grain reparation; p. 730. 

Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. and 8S. F 
et al.; No. 26148; wheat (203 I. C. C., 735- 
737); p. 398. 


Reed, F. E., Glass Co. vs. Penna. et al.; No 
23340 (on further hearing); glass sand rep- 
aration (204 I. C. C., 152-154); p. 623. 

Rees’, Hans, Sons, Inc., vs. B. and O. et al.; 
No, 26047; hides; p. 777. 

Refrigerator cars, privately owned; use of; 
i. and S. 3887 (201 I. C. C., 323-383); p 
131. 


Renner, J. E., et al. vs. A. T. and S. F. et al 
No. 25773; hogs (203 I. C. C., 275-281); p 
136. 

Republic Steel Corp. vs. B. and O. et al 
No. 26271, sub. 1; iron and steel (204 | 
Cc. C., 285-290); p. 730. 

Robinson Grain Co. vs. A. T. and S. F. et 
al.; No. 26305; sunflower seed (203 I. C. C., 
603-604); p. 251. 

Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. U. P. et al.; No 
22378; hogs (203 I. C. C., 414-418); p. 175 

Roofing and building material to Florida 
ports; fourth sect. ap. 15534 (204 1. C. C., 
291-297); p. 681. 

Royster, F. S., Guano Co. vs. B. and O. et 
al.; fertilizer; No. 22823 (203 I. C. C., 787 
788); p. 437. 

Ryon Grain Co. vs. G. T. W. et al.; No 
26343; beans; p. 973. 

Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. 
T. and S. F. et al.; No. 24130; dairy prod 
ucts; p. 926. 

S. A. L. Railway Carolina and N. W. et al 
No. 25094; cotton, etc.; p. 882. 

Salt; No. 17000; rate structure investigation, 
part 13 (203 I. C. C., 451-452); p. 176. 

Samuels Glass Co. vs. M. K. T. of Tex. et 
al.; No. 25963, sub. 1; plate glass (204 I 
C. C., 2-Sbs Bp. a7. 

Sand cases industrial; No. 22907; p. 679. 

Sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., in re, in 
South Carolina; No. 22109; p. 1020. 

S. Carolina commission vs. A. and R, et al.; 
No. 23314; coal (204 I. C. C., 276-278): p 
681. 

Schonthal, Joseph, Co. vs. C. and O.; Nw 
+ he scrap iron (204 I C. C., 1-9); p 

Scrap iron and steel from Richmond, Va.; 


























































































A and 8S. 3984 (204 I, C. C., 121-124); p 

Searsport, Me., Town of, et al. vs. B. and A.; 
No. 25679; potatoes (204 I. C. C., 115-120); 
p. 568. 

Seeds, Chicago to Gulf ports for export; I 
and §S. 3870; p. 1019. 

Sewer pipe from Texarkana; fourth sect. ap. 
15147; p. 1020. 

Short Lines’ Divisions, official territory; No. 
25630; p. 925. 

Short Milling Co. vs. Inland Waterways Corp. 
et al.; No. 26249; brewers’ rice (203 I. C. C 
367-369); p. 136, 

Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs, C. R. 
I, and P. et al.; No. 26276, sub. 2; petre- 
leum products (203 L C. C., 762-764); p. 
438. j 

Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. vs, A. 
G. 8S. et al.; No. 21267; cement (204 1. C. C., 

2-86); p. 566. 

S. Jersey Retail Coal Merchants’ Assn. et al. 
vs. Atlantic City R,. R. et al.; No. 25471; 
coal; p. 730. 

Smith, O. A., Agency, Inc., vs. I. C. et al.; 
No. 24936; asphaltic limestone (203 I. C. C., 
8-12); p. 49. 

Smith, W. R., and Son et al. vs. 
S. F. et al.; No. 25905, sub. 1; 
I. C. C., 595-601); p. 10. 

Solvay Process Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al: No. 
26275; liquefied chlorine (203 I Cc. C.,, 
759-761); p. 437. 

South Carolina Produce Association vs. Ab- 
erdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 14092 (also 
sub. No. 1, Beaufort Truck Growers’ As- 
sociation vs. same; No. 18283, J. Caldwell 
& Co., Ltd., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 
18293, sub. No. 1, same vs. Southern et al.); 
fresh vegetables; p. 1065. 

South Dakota Commission vs. A. T. and 5S. 
F. et al.; No. 24733; potatoes (203 I. C. C., 
609-612 ); p. 251. 

Southern Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. B. and 
C. et al.; No. 25431, sub. 2; brick; p. 1105 

Southern Produce Co, et al. vs. D. and P. 8. 
et al.; No. 14859; also cases joined there- 
with; banana reparation; p. 879. 

Southwestern Construction Corp: vs. A. T. 
and S. F. et al.; No. 25748; used contrac- 
tors’ outfits; p. 973. 

Standard Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. B. and 
C, et al.; No. 25431; brick; p. 1105. 

Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. A. and V. et 
al.; No. 11203; roofing felt (201 L C..C., 
792-794): p. 49. 

State Business Manager et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al.: No. 26153; nut coal (204 IL C. C., 
134-136); p. 623. 

Stave and heading bolts, Ala. to Pensacola, 
Fla.; L and 8S. 401 and 3968 (204 1. C. C., 
543-456); p. 730. 

Stone from and to the south; fourth sect. ap. 
15636 (203 I. C. C., 752-754); p. 398. 

Stone, rubble, between points on Boston and 
Maine; I, and S. 3955 (201 I. C. C., 797-800); 
p. 49. 

Strawberries from Fla.; fourth sect. ap 
15022 (203 I. C. C., 747-748); p. 398. 

Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Co. vs. A. 
& S. A. B. et al.; No. 26186; structural steel 
(203 I. C. C., 583-584); p. 209. 

Sugar, cane, from Wis. to Minn.; L. and 8. 
3960 (203 I. C. C., 373-377); p. 175. 

Sugar from Atlantic seaboard territory; 4th 
sect. ap. 15339 (204 I. C. C., 253-260); p. 
679. 

Sugar from California to Montana; I. & 5S. 
4000; p- 1066. 

Sugar from Tex. points; 

14855; p. 1067. 

Swift and Co. vs. T. and N. O.; No. 26232; 
fertilizer compounds (201 I. C. C., 602-604); 
p. 10. 

Swift and Co. vs. St. L-S. F. et al.; No. 
26254; butter, etc.; p. 1067. 

Switching, absorption of, at Butte, Mont.; 
I. and S. 3966 (204 I. C. C., 6-12); p. 519. 
Switching at High Point, N. C.; IL. and S. 

3939 (203 I. C. C., 629-632); p. 295. 

Tankage from Detroit and French Landing, 
Mich.; fourth sect. ap. 15598 (203 I. C. C., 
738-740); p. 398. 

Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al; 
No. 26165; potatoes (203 I. C. C., 543-548); 
p. 209. 

Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; 
No. 25837: Irish potatoes (203 I. C. C., 549- 
561); p. 209. 

Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L, et al.; 
No. 25837; potatoes; p. 777 

Telephone companies, accounting rules for 
No. 25705 (203 I. C. C., 13-82); p. 88. 

Tenn. Eastman Corp. vs. L. and N. et al.; 
No, 25829; logs (203 I. C. C., 436-438); p 
176. 

Terminal services on Ark. Valley Interurban 
and K. C., K. V. and W.; I. and 8S, 3936 
(203 I. C. C., 703-711): p. 477. 

Texas-Interstate Pipe Co. vs. C. R. L. and 
P. et al.; No. 26280; iron pipe (203 I. C. C., 
633-634); p. 251. 

Thompson, George, et al. vs. B. and O. et al.; 
No, 25184; horses and mules (203 I. C. C., 
167-171); p. 135. 

Tile, building, hollow, Ind. to Chicago; I 
and S. 3958 (203 I. C. C., 777-77 

Tobacco to Houston, Tex.; 
15521; p. 776. 

Tovrea Packing Co. vs. Asphalt Belt et al.; 


No, 26342; calves; p. 777. 


a. Bae 
sheep (201 


fourth sect. ap. 


fourth sect. ap. 
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oe York Central abandonment; 10649; p. 
9 


New York Central abandonment: in Niagara 


Co., N, Y¥.; 10652; p. 324. 


New York Central acquisition from Kan- 


kakee & Seneca; 10597; p. 682. 


New York Central, Big Four, and Burling- 
ton construction in Forman, Ill; 10559; 


p. 402. 


North & South Railway Co. loan; 10695; p. 


1018. 


Northern Pac. abandonment of part of Sun- 
719 


set branch; 10523; p. 213 


Norton & Northern abandonment in Wise 


Co. 


Va.;: 10510; p. 138. 


; 


New York, New Haven & Hartford public 
works loan; 10280 (certificate modified); p. 


14, 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford reconstruc- 


tion loan; 10524; p. 14. 
New York, N. H. & Hi. loan; 10610; p. 890 


Oregon Electric construction; 9006, and 9779, 
Southern Pac. construction (on further 


consideration); p. 137. 


Pacific Coast R. R. abandonment; 10662; p. 


1068. 


Peninsula Terminal Co. company capital 


stock; 10526; p. 1022. 
Pennsylvania bonds; 10535; p. 138 


Pennsylvania R. R. new locomotives; 19296; 


p. 1069. 
Pennsylvania R. R. equipment trust; 10297; 


p. 1106. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit bonds; 10528; 
p. 52. 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore purchase of 


Wildwood and Delaware Bay; 10602; p. 974. 
Pere Marquette abandonment in Ottawa and 
Muskegon Cos., Mich.; 10481; p. 92 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railroad (barge op- 
eration); p. 10619; p. 732 
Pine Bluff Arkansas River abandonment; 
10572; p. 778. 
Pioneer & Fayette bonds; 10569; p. 324. 
Prescott & N. W. securities; 10581; p. 568. 
Rahway Valley securities; 8135; p. 778 
Reading abandonment of branch in Phila- 
delphia; 10537; p. 252 
St Louis-San Francisco abandonment in 
Henry and St. Claire Cos., Mo.; 10472; p. 


29 
oe 


St. Louis-San Fran. abandonment of branch 
between Ozark and Chadwick, Mo.; line 
from Gallatin to Ozark, and Coal branch 
in Cherokee Co., Kan.; 10232 and 102938; 
p. 50. 

St. Louis-San Fran. reorganization 10008; 
p. 137. . 

St. Louis-San Fran. trustees authority to 
operate over terminal properties in Mem- 
phis; 10501; p. 52 

St. Louis Southwestern operation over V. 8S 
& P.: 10186: p. 213 

St. Louis Southwestern of Tex. bonds; 10562; 


P. 252. 
St. Louis Southwestern of Tex. bonds; 10563; 
Pp. 252 


St. Louis Southwestern of Tex. control of 
8. N. & 8S. T.; 3459; p.: 252 

Seabeard Air Line abandonment; 10011; p 
1068. 

Sierra Railway Co. of Calif. abandonment 
10625; p. 974. 

Sierra Ry. Co. of Calif. operation over Hetch 
Hetchy; 10467; p. 12. 

Southern Pac. abandonment of branch in 
Tulare Co., Calif.: 10560; p. 4389 

Southern Pac. acquisition of N. M. & A. and 
the T. & N.; 10479; p. 92 

Springfield Tenn. abandonment in Sangamon 
Co., Tll.; 10513; p. 252. 

Tennessee Central loan; 10709; p. 1018. 

Tennessee Central mortgage bonds; 10656; p 
974. 

Texas & New Orleans abandonment, etc., in 
De Witt Co., Tex.; 10568; p. 439 

Texas & New Orleans abandonment in St 
Mary Parish, La.; 10576; p. 439 

Texas and New Orleans abandonment in 
Dallas Co., Tex.; 10578: p. 439. 

Texas & New Orleans abandonment of part 
of Gallatin-Rusk branch, etc.; 10489; _p. 
439. 

Texas Southeastern reconstruction loan; 
9928 (sup. applic.): p. 360. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western (bonds): 10583) 
p. 682 

Tuscarora Val. abandonment in Juniata and 
Huntington Cos., Pa.: 10492: p. 92. 

Union Pacific abandonment; 10060; pp. 621, 
25. 

Visalia Electric frieght service; 10519; p 
682. 

Wabash abandonment, etc., in Effingham 
Co., Tll.; 10511; p. 439. 

Wabash Railway bridge construction, 10694: 
p. 1069. 

Washington & Old Dominion abandonment: 
10493; p. 402. 

Western Maryland abandonment in Mineral 
and Grant Cos., W. Va.; 10484; p. 52 

Western Maryland abandonment in Mineral 
Co., W. Va.; 10485; p. 92. 

Western Maryland securities; 8856 (second 
sup, report); p. 478. 

Western Pac. reconstruction loans: 9151 and 
9448; p. 179. 

ba =< aad & L. E. abandonment; 10670; p. 








White fiver Railroad abandonment; 


Winchester & abandonment; 


10317; p. 778. 


Wardensville 


FINANCE-ORDERS, 
RECEIVERSHIPS, REORGANIZATIONS, 
(Not DECISIONS). 


HEARINGS 


financing; 


=. I. reorganization; pp. 625, 990. 
reorganization; 


reorganization; 
& St. L. reorganization; 


unification; 
abandonment; 


S. P. control of Cottonbelt: 
Trustees, standing; pp. 50, 870, 


".; address on ‘ railroad prot 


Kansas City; 


Florida ship canal; p. 
trade zones; 
and Western 
Forwarding charges; 
Forwarding code; pp. 714, 814 

—commodity 


collection 


Fruits and vegetables; container specifications 
and loading rules; 


Fruits and vegetables; 


pp. 200, 362, 
president Traffic 


Fuel, railroad; 589, 802, 934 


Georgia class rates; 
merchant 
consistency; 
competition 
9, 207, 258, 825. 


Government ownership; pp. 17, 


Government 


elimination; 


elevator operation; 
what railroads 


Harbor carrier code; 
Hoch-Smith 


Horses and 
Houston, port of; pp. 150, 342, 1084 
‘“unlawful’’; 
Importing trade code; pp 


Intercoastal and traffic: 


Johnston, Commission procedure; 
Transportation 
‘president Traffic Club o 
Lancton, W. H.; president Traffic Club of New 
government 
Landon, Lee merchandise 


Commissioner, 


stock rates, 


Loans to railroads; 


Los Angeles, Port of; pp. 62, 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 
Shoulberg 
Bierderman, Max, Henderson 


Ga. Southern and 
(Ga.); p. 889. 


Kaufherr & Co. 


P. R. R. vs. Gentile Bros. 


St. L. S. W. Ry. vs. Kessinger (Tex.); PD. 
299. 

Trinidad Bean and Elevator Co. vs. P. R. R. 
(Fed. Ct.); p. 733. 

Twersky vs. P. R. R. (N. Y.); p. 531. 


Lumber rates; pp. 436, 781, 974, 1029. 

Main, Robert; president Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh; p. 70. y 

Marine, American merchant; pp. 14 
341, 371, 494, 535, 708, 747, 748, 83 
897, 898, 937, 1041, 1117, 1119. 

Marine insurance; pp. 24, 369. 

Martin, L. R.; meeting truck competition; p. 
344: cost formula and stabilization of truck 
rates; p. 739. 

Mediation, board of; pp. 144, 294, 358, 445, 495 
$98, 648, 736, 792, 852, 986, 1054, 1132, 

Merchandise traffic, handling; p. 55 

Mexico, railroads in; p. 712. 


304, 306, 
855, 896, 


9 
7 


MISCELLANEOUS DECISIONS 


Aero Mayflower Transit Co. vs. Ga. Com- 
mission (Ga.); p. 981. 

Aldridge vs. Wabash (Mo.); p. 481. 

Bevard, Samuel, Manurs Products Co, vs. 
Baughman (Md.); p. 141 

Bowen vs. Hannah et al (Tenn.); p. 95. 
Brandt vs. Riley (Calif.); p. 227 

Brown, W. P., and Sons Lumber Co. et al 
vs. L. & N. et al. (Ky.): p. 647 

Buck, Frank H., Co. (Calif); p. 531. 
Buffalo Union Furnace Co. vs. Helvering 
(Fed. Ct.); p. 783. 

Cannonball Transit Co. vs. Sparks Bros, Bus 
Co. (Ky.); p. 300. 

Cardinal Bus Lines vs. Consolidated Coach 
Corp., Inc (Ky.); p. 181 

Cholet vs. Phillips Petroleum Co. (Mo.); p 


95. 
Cleveland, E. L., Co. vs. B. and A. (Maine) 
p. 440 


Commercial Standard Insurance Co. vs, Gar- 
rett (Fed. Ct.); p. 180 

Consolidated Freight Lines vs. Pfost (Ida.- 
S. D.): p. 685. 

Covington (Ky.), City of, vs. C. N. & C 
(Fed. Ct.); p. 226 

Dairymen’s Co-op. Sales Assn vs. State 
Commission (Pa.); p. 831 

astern Ohio Transport Corp. vs. City of 
Wheeling (W. Va.); p. 299. 

Fitzhenry vs. Erie (N. Y.); p. 831 

Garneau vs. Eggers (N. J.); p. 5 

Garrett Transfer and Storage Co. vs. Pfost 
(Ida.); p. 180. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea CC vs, Dan- 
aldson (Ala.); p. 933. 

Great Northern Ry. vs. Sullivan (Fed. Ct.); 
p. 831 

Grubb, in re (Fla.); p. 733 

Gulf Motor Lines vs European Agencies 
(La.): p. 228 

Hoover Motor Express Co. vs. Fort (Tenn.) 
p. 299. 

Inlet, Town of, vs. N. Y. C. (N. Y.); p. 783 

Jones vs. Alton & §, (Tll.); p. 141 

Ky Commonwealth vs Dixie Greyhound 
Lines (Ky.): p. 300 

Leonard vs. Kreider (O.); p. 15 

Leroy vs. Worcester Street Ry. (Mass.); p 
141. 
La. Oil and Refining Corp. vs. T. & P. (1a.); 
p. 831. 
Mahoning Express Co. vs. Ohio Commission 
(O.); p. 227 

Matthews vs. Conway (La.): p. 142 

Maxfield vs. Can. Pac. (Fed. Ct.); p. 180 

McWhorter vs. Williams (Ala.); p. 142 

Mitchell Produce Co. vs. Morrison (S. D.); p 
1071. 

Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., in re (Mo.); p. 227 

Mo. Pac. vs. St. L. S. W. (Fed. Ct.); p. 1071 

Mo. Pac. vs. State Commission (Ark.); p 
300. 

Miss. Commission et al. vs. G. M. & N 
(Miss.): p. 95. 

Pennsylvania Commonwealth vs. Pittsburgh 
and Weirton Bus Co. (Pa.); p. 440 

People vs. Hughes (Tll.); p. 981 

P. & L E. vs. Ohio Commission (O.); Pp 
261 

Peoples vs. Balch (Mich.); p. 261 

Pittsburgh Rys. Co. vs. State Commission 
(Pa.): p. 783. 

Ss. P. Co. vs. Van Hoosear (Fed. Ct.); p 
981 2 j 

Taylor vs. S. F. N. W. (N. M.): p. 531 

Terminal Warehouse Co. vs. P. R. R. (Pa.) 
p. 631 

T. & P. vs. Consolidated Companies, Iic 
(La.); p. 481. 

Texport Carrier Corp. vs. Smith et al. (Tex.) 
p. 889 

U. 8. vs. I. C. C. (D. C.); p. 261 

U. S. vs. Picou (Fed, Ct.); p. 531 

Va., Commonwealth of, vs. Conner (Va.); p 
228. 

West vs. Williams (Md.); p. 226 

Winborne vs. Browning (N. C.); p. 95 

Winborne vs. Mackey (N. C.);: p. 95. 

Winborne vs. Sutton (N. C.); p. 95 

Wiseman vs. Dynes (Ark.); p, 228 
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10 Miscellaneous Decisions 





Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. vs. U. S. 
(O.); p. 227. 


Mitchell, C. M.; president Transportation Club 


of Des Moines; p. 756. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION — 
HIGHWAYS (See also store-door delivery 
and container service as well as other por- 
tions of the magazine where motor vehicle 
matters are involved with other considera- 
tions). 


Alabama truck study; p. 1042. 

American Assn. of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators; 588. 

American Trucking Associations, Inc.; an- 
nual convention; p. 693. 

Automotive exports; p. 27. 

Bech, Walter; Texas truck registration; p. 
110. 

Building materials by truck; p. 27. 

Bus code; pp. 416, 452, 455, 700, 860. 

Bus traffic, etc.; pp. 415, 589, 1086. 

Cement by truck; p. 565. 

Chicago Cartage Exchange; p. 1043. 

Coal by truck; p. 1042. 

Costs; pp. 664, 739, 1087. 

Cotton rates; pp. 54, 109. 

Eastman address before National Assn. of 
Motor Bus operators; p. 453. 

Explosives by truck; p. 945. 

Highways, federal, etc.; pp. 27, 366, 540, 860, 
904, 944, 945, 1042. 

Highway; inter-American; p. 902. 

Highway Users Conference; pp. 415, 662, 
837, 998, 1043. 

Highway vehicle standards; p. i120. 

Illinois regulation; p. 998. 

Iron and steel by truck; pp. 27, 399. 

Kansas port of entry law; pp. 589, 848, 998, 
1120. 

Labor; p. 740. 

Lee, Commissioner, on regulation; p. 1086. 

Michigan motor transport; p. 1042, 

Motor vehicle registration; p. 27. 

National Resources Board recommendations; 
p. 1075. 

N. Y. Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau; pp. 
904, 1043, 

Petroleum by truck; p. 802. 

Rail-truck cooperation; pp. 859, 903. 

Safety; pp. 489, 860, 903. 

Taxes; pp. 198, 224, 225, 539, 801, 944, 1086. 

Texas truck rates, etc.; pp. 796, 859. 

Tile by truck; p. 487. 

Truck code; pp. 27, 28, 55, 109, 110, 129, 152, 
198, 272, 306, 344, 367, 416, 452, 455, 489, 
539, 540, 588, 589, 664, 700, 740, 802, 859, 
860, 902, 903, 998, 1000, 1041, 1087, 1120. 

Truck competition; pp. 109, 272, 344, 366, 
415, 1122. 

Truck rates; pp. 489, 664, 739. 

Truck regulations; pp. 366, 489, 588, 662, 802, 
837 (N. I. T. L. action), 848. 


National Assn. of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners; p. 847. 

National Industrial Traffic League; pp. 457, 
487, 887 (New York convention). 

National Resources Bd.; highways and water- 
ways; p. 1075. 

Navigation and steamboat inspection, bureau 
of; p. 493. 

New England Traffic League; p. 444. 

New Jersey class rates; p. 522. 

New Jersey lighterage cases; pp. 494, 632, 855, 
936, 1117. 

New Jersey ship canal; pp. 370, 647. 

New Jersey Traffic League; pp. 32, 362, 536, 
744, 894. 

N. Y. Shippers Conference; pp. 447, 649, 900, 
1038 


New York pier labor trouble; p. 650. 

New York; port of; p. 650. 

Nichols, W. C.; equality in regulation; p. 257. 

Norfolk pier and steamship practices, etc.; pp 
24, 101, 188, 895. 

Ocean mail; pp. 107, 151, 220, 342, 491, 536, 592, 
649, 701, 745 799, 855, 895, 937, 996, 1039, 1083. 

Olofson, R. D.: president Jamestown Traffic 
Club; p. 999. 

Panama Canal; pp. 24, 105, 221, 413, 592, 797, 
1083. 

Parks, Charles E.; selling railroad transporta- 
tion; pp. 19, 67; railroad customers and pros- 
pects; pp. 147, 223, 269, 307; making sales- 
men of employes, pp. 948, 987. 

Passenger fares and service; pp. 70, 72, 96, 
118, 128, 146, 182, 216, 256, 338, 360, 428, 481, 
516, 547, 586, 628, 689, 704, 734, 749, 772, 784. 
785, 787, 830, 894, 929, 941, 944, 990, 1006, 
1031, 1086, 1128, 1132. 

Pelley on railroads; p. 1104. 

Pension law, railroad; pp. 16, 97, 144, 145, 172, 
214, 215, 259, 294, 340, 407, 500, 572, 586, 629, 
686, 738, 740, 782, 1030, 1074. 

Petroleum code, rates, etc. (see also pipe line); 
Ppp. 85, 87, 208, 300, 441, 481, 626, 714, 737, 
872, 924, 968, 1017, 1063. 

Philadelphia army supply base; pp. 61, 148. 

Phillips, C. G.; president Traffic Club of New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce; p. 864. 

Pike, W. C.; a caution and an appeal; p. 489. 

Pipe line rates, etc. (see also petroleum); pp. 
7, 95, 118, 146, 210, 476, 478, 1064. 


Pooling of cars; pp. 687, 932, 983, 1072, 1109. 

Port charges, etc.; PP. 305, 405, 747, 796, 800, 
854, 904, 937, 1019, 1038, 1116. 

Postal rates, etc. (see also air mail and ocean 
mail); pp. 40, 164, 343, 371, 518, 708. 

Practitioners, Commission; pp. 70, 153, 206, 
311, 496, 498, 755, 901, 1128. 

Private freight cars; pp. 131, 728, 824, 1108. 


PROPOSED FINANCE REPORTS OF I. C. C. 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe abandonment of 
part of Temecula branch; 10370; p. 91. 
Atchison T. & 8S. F. (abandonment of line); 
10371; p. 682. 

Chicago, M. St. P. & P. abandonment; 10440; 
p. 522. 

Chicago, M. St. P. & P. abandonment; 10478; 
p. 1022, 

Chicago, St. L. & N. O. abandonment in 
Henderson Co., Ky.; 10437; p. 329. 

Chicago, St. P., M. & O. abandonment; 10545; 
p. 829. 

Great Northern abandonment; 10543; p. 1068. 

Kansas City & West Port Belt operation; 
10447; p. 212. 

Kansas City Terminal Railway control; 
10571; p. 1021. 

New York C. & St. L. securities; 10580; p 


599 
522. 


Norfolk & Western abandonment of Speed- 
well extension; 10200; p. 91. 

Pere Marquette abandonment from Elmdale 
to Freeport, Mich.; 10285; p. 91. 

St. Louis-San Francisco abandonment of 
segments of old K. C. C. & S.; 10234; p 
50. 

Seaboard Air Line securities; 10598; p. 522. 

Winchester & Wardensville abandonment; 
10317; p. 1781. 


PROPOSED REPORTS OF I. C. C. (See also 
Proposed Finance Reports.) 


Aberdeen Commerce Assn. vs. Santa Fe et 
al.; case 26398; iron and steel; p. 399. 

Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & S. et 
al.; case 23094 (on further hearing); lime- 
stone reparation; p. 52. 

Altitude Petroleum Corp. of Kans. et al. vs 
M.-K.-T.; case 26399; petroleum oil resi- 
duum; p. 561. 

Altoona Commission Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al.; case 26443; sweet potatoes; p. 628. 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B 
& O. et al.; case 26392, also 26447, Amer- 
ican Fertilizer Wks. vs. A. C. et al.; fer- 
tlizer reparation; p. 177. 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. vs. N. Y¥ 
N. H. & H.; case 26477; limestone and 
dolomite; p. 567. 

American Window Glass Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al.;: case 17287, also 20170, National Sash 
& Door Co. et al. vs. Same; truck com- 
petition on glass; p. 297. 

Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al.; case 
26472 (also sub No. 1); packing house 
products; p. 781. 

Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. 
Cc. L. et al.; case 25914; hampers; p. 628. 
Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al.; case 26473; lumber; p. 682. 
Assembling and distributing charge; cases 

96 and 98; p. 567. 

Atlas Metal Wks. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et 
al.; case 14404, also 17711, Wyatt Metal 
& Boiler Wks. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
17638, Moncrief-Lenoir Mfg. Co. et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. on further hearing); iron 
and steel reparation; p. 212. 

Atlas Powder Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; case 
26486: crude sulphur; p. 212. 

Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et 
al.: case 23226; sand; p. 731. 

Badler, M., & Sons et al. vs. A. C, L. et al.; 
case 26468; watermelons; p. 329. 

Bakelite Corp. vs. N. Y. C. et al.; case 26487; 
methanol, etc.; p. 480. 

Baumann, Ludwig, & Co. vs. L. T. et al; 
ease 26434; furniture; p. 480. 

Beatrice C. of C. vs. A. & W. et al.; case 
26222: classes and commodities; p. 253. 
Biagi Fruit & Produce Co., Ira W. Belcher, 
receiver, vs. A. C. L. et al.; case 26419; 

bananas; p. 480. 

Biggio, Inc., et al. vs. A. B. & C. et al.; case 
26312: fresh vegetables; p. 137. 

Bird, H. W., Tomato Corp. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al.; case 26354; tomatoes; p. 137. 

Blackstock, H. L., vs. G. N. et al.; case 
26420: oil well drilling machines; p. 178. 

Blackstra molasses from and to Texas 
points; S. A. 15446; p. 1067 

Blackwood Coal & Coke Co. et al. vs. Inter- 
state R. R. et al.; case 26512; coal; p. 882. 

Bloom Land & Cattle Co. vs. Santa Fe et 
al.; case 26194; sheep; p. 52. 

Blue Ridge Produce Co. et al. vs. D. L. & 
W. et al.; case 26471; bananas; p. 567. 
Board of Contro! of Institutions of Higher 
Learning vs. A. G. S. et al.; case 26467; 

coal; p. 781. 

Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc., vs. N. O. G. N. 
et al.; case 26384; wet wood pulp; p. 178. 
Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. of G. et al.; 

ease 26506; evaporated milk; p. 480. 

Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.;: case 18102; canned tomatoes and 
beans; p. 781. 
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Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. A. & W. et al.; 
case 26386; wool and mohair; p. 439. 

Box or crate material from Belhaven, N. C.; 
fourth sec. applic. 15609; p. 399. 

Boydton Mfg. Co. vs. Southern; case 23381 
(also F. S. A. 14984 and 15126); lumber; p. 
521, 

Bridgeport Distributing Co. vs. Penn. et al.; 
case 26465; pots; p. 329. 

Brooks, Bert, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; case 
26564; contractors’ outfits; p. 1021. 

Buckstaff Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al.; 
case 26563; burial cases; p. 1021. 

Buick Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton et al.; case 
26099, and two sub. No.; automobiles and 
parts; p. 137. 

Burkart, F., Mfg. Co. vs. A. & S. et al.; 
case 26466; excelsior milk refuse; p. 91. 
Carlton, Arthur, vs. M. C.; case 26388; 

grapes; p. 401. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. vs. A 
B. & C. et al.; case 26519; cotton fabrics; 
p. 829. 

Central of Ga. receivers vs. H. A. Page, Jr., 
Cc. F. Harris, Fort Benning R. R. et al; 
case 26483; extension of line; p. 399. 

Champlin Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al.; case 26379; brown clay; p. 329. 

Chicago Pottery Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al; 
case 26498; feldspar; p. 927. 

Christenson, A. N., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F 
et al.; case 26281; p. 567. 

Cleveland-Cliffo Iron Co. vs. Soo Line et al; 
case 26424; wood charcoal; p. 91. 

Coal, intrastate, in Illinois, case 23130; p. 628 

Cole, A. B., & Sons et al. vs. M. P. et al; 
case 24899 (on further hearing); coal rep- 
aration; p. 137. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. N. C. & 
St. L. et al.; case 26456; wheat, flour and 
shorts; p. 567. 

‘olumbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. et 
al.; case 26501; drain tile; p. 567. 

‘ontinental Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et 
al.; case 2556 (also 25670 Consolidation Coal 
Co. et al. vs. same); bituminous coal; p. 
1067. 

Cotton from and to points in the Southwest 
and Memphis, Tenn.; case 26235 (also 
25800, Houston Cotton Exchange and B. of 
T. et al. vs. A. & S., and three sub num- 
bers); pp. 773, 779. 

Crouch, Joseph L., vs. Nevada Northern et 
al.; case 26508; cattle; p. 927. 

Darling & Co. vs. C. L. & L. et al.; case 
26503; meat refuse; p. 829. 

Dekle Lumber Co. et ai. vs. A. & W. P. et 
al.; case 26176; lime; p. 681. 

Danville C. of C. et al. vs. C. & O. et al.; 
case 24482, also 24240, Fieldale Mills et al 
vs. Virginian et al. (on further hearing); 
bituminous coal reparation; p. 212. 

Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., vs. C. & 
E. I. et al.; case 26370; sheet metal work; 
p. 13, 

Dawson Produce Co. of Tex. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al.; case 25981; apples; p. 13. 

Dayton Steel Foundry Co. vs. B. & O. et al: 
case 23560; sand reparation; p. 212. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co 
vs. C. of N. J. et al.; case 25750; anthracite 
coal; p. 362 and p. 400. 

Demopolis, Ala., C. of C. et al. vs. Southern 
et al.; case 26387; failure to rebuild bridge; 
p. 177. 

Depreciation charges of carriers by water; 
case 15780 (supplemental report); p. 142. 
Dering, J. K., Coal Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. 
& St. L. et al.; case 26577; coal car service; 


p. 522. 


Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. 1L-G. N. et 
al.; case 26421, and sub, No.; cement; p. 
91 


Divisions of joint class rates in Official ter- 
ritory; case 25630, also 26141, Chesapeake 
Western vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; short lines’ 
division; p. 361. 

Dormer Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; case 26548; 
salt fish; p. 926. 

Dressers, W. 2, @ al. van, A. TH 42S 
et al.: case 25243, sub. No. 2; cattle: p. 
1105. 

Eastern Interior Ia. Industrial Assn. et al 
vs. C. & N. W. et al.; case 26461; iron 
and steel; p. 480. 

Economy Fuel & Material Co. et al. vs. C. 
& N. W. et al.; case 26413; coal to North 
Chicago; p. 439. 

Edgerton & Beers, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.; 
case 26526; watermelons; p. 1105. 

Edgerton Mfg. Co. vs. A. & E. et al.; case 
23481, also 25092, Same vs. A. A. et al. 
(on further hearing); shipping baskets; p. 
36 


Edgerton Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. L. et al.; case 
25012; basket and crate material; p. 1067. 

Edson, Moore & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; 
ease 26423; sheets and pillowcases; p. 480. 

Elk Refining Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; case 
26533; petroleum; p. 927. 

Farmers’ Coop. Gin & Supply Assn. et al. 
vs. A. W. et al.; case 24877 (on further 
hearing); coal reparation; p. 137. 

Farmers’ National Grain Corp. vs. C. & N. 
W. et al.; case 26561; wheat; p. 1021. 

Federal-American Cement Tile Co. vs. I. H. 
B. et al.; case 26568; cement slabs; p. 926. 

Federal Supply Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; case 
26044; clay; p. 522. 

Finley & Co. vs. A. T. & S. 

25243; live stock; p. 1021. 


F. et al.; case 











Proposed Reports of |. C. C. 


Florence, I. O., vs. C. B. 
26507; dragline machines: p 

Foote, BE. L., vs. N. Y. C. et al 
cattle; p. 401. 

Fork Mountain Coal Co. et al. vs. Nn. O 
& T. P. et al.: case 26400; coal; p. 178 

Frohman Chemical Co. vs, B. & O. et al 


& Q. et al.; 
1021. 
case 266395; 


case 


case 17060 (on further hearing): silica sand 
reparation; p. 211 
Fulton Chestnut Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q 


1 


case 26479; shelled corn; p. 21 


Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al.: case 26572 culvert pipe; p 
1021. 

Gossett Oil Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al cast 
26497; lubricating oil; p. 681 

Grand Island Live Stock Com. Co. et al. vs 
A. C. & Y. et al.; case 26152, and three sub 


Nos.: horses and mules; p. 91. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
case 26554; sand; p. 927. 

Griffin Grocery Co. vs. Burlington-Rock Is- 
land et al 26589; canned pineapple 
p. 927. 

Hamburger, J., Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al 
case 25548: string beans; p. 628 

Hampton Looms of Va., Inc., et al. vs. N 
& W.: case 26195 et al.; coal: p. 361 

Harrisonburg C. of C. et al. vs. C. & O. et 
al.; case 24885 (on further hearing); coal 
reparation; p. 480 

Hastings Poultry Co. vs. Erie et al.; case 
26553: live poultry; p. 1105. 

Hausman & Winner Co. vs. A. A. et al 
case 26261: cast iron borings; p. 90 

Hausman Steel Co. vs. Erie et al.; case 
26406: concrete forms: p. 52 

Hausman Steel Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al 
case 26414; steel concrete forms; p. 178 

Hill, J. B., Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 


case 


al.; case 26489; corn; p. 628 
Hoerman Packing Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y 
et al.: case 25718; butter and eggs; p. 681 


E., & Co. vs. A. B. & G. et al 
watermelons; p. 178 


Holloway, L 


use 26397 





Hughes Tool Co. et al. vs. Burlington-R. I 
et al.: case 26453: silica sand; p. 480 

Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Co et al vs 
Wabash et al.; case 26401; coal; |} 521 

Idaho Potato Dealers’ Assn. vs ‘1. & R 
et al case 24512; potatoes: p. 91. 

Illinois Coal Traf tur. vs. A. & E. et al: 
ease 26278 et al.: coal to Nebraska: p 29 

Indiana State C. of C. et al. vs. B. & O 
et al case 16250 (o1 further hearing) 
silica sand; p. 2% 

International Paper Sales C« vs. Ga. R. R 
& B. Co. et al.; case 26542; newsprint; p 
567 


Jackson Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S 


Freight 











et al cast fertilizer; p. 927 
Knowlir a Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et 
al case 257 H ul: QP 627. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. vs. B. & O 
et al case 26428: bananas: p. 681 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. vs. Ili 
Termin case 2¢ fruits and vegetables 
p. 927 
Lair Motor Co. vs. M. C. et al se 26364 


automobiles: p. 91 
Lake Charles Rice Milling C« of La Ine 
vs. A. & S. et al ease 23109 (on 
hearing); rice; p. 13 
Lakeside Packing Co. vs. ¢ 
26557; empty cans; p. 926 
Lassiter, Robert G.. & Co. et al. vs. A. ¢ 
L. et al.; 


& N W Case 


348: crushed stone t 13 





case 26 


Leigh Banana Case Co. vs. A. & R. et al 
case 26297: fruit and vegetable packages 
p. 253 ; 

Leteliier-Phillips Paper Co., In vs. M. P 
et al.: case 26385; scrap and waste paper 
p. 329 

Lewis, Frank, & Sons. Inc., vs. D. & H 
case 26492: sand; Pp 927 

Live stock loading and unloading at South 
Omaha, Neb.: I. and S. 3983: p. 178 

Loading rules on vegetables in southwest 
I. and S. 3580 (on further hearing); p 
i J 

Lone Star Gas Co. vs. Rock Is. et al cas 
26513: wrought iron pipe: p. 439 

Lowe Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; case 


26358: white lead; p. 212. 


Lucas County Farm B au et al. vs. C. B 
& Q@. et al.; case 26451: switch connection; 
p. 521. 

Maine & N. H. Granite Corp. vs. B 


et al.: case 26496; granite: p. 627 








& M 





Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. Milwaukee et 
al.: case 26369; ranges and refrigerators: 
Dp 52 


Manassa Timber Co. vs 
26485; wooden 
Marshall Field 


M.-K.-T. et al 
piling; p. 329 
& Co. vs. C. of Ga et al 


Case 


case 26458; cotton and jute fabrics: p 
627. 
Mathis, S. W., vs. A 


T. & S. F. et al case 

26371: watermelons: p. 6: 

Mead Corp. vs. A. C. & ¥ 
printing paver: p 253 

Merom Gravel Co. vs. I. C.: case 
and gravel; p. 13 

Michigan Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al 

phosphate rock: p. 1067 








al.; case 26344; 





26464: sand 


case 26566 

Midwest Conl Traf. Bur. vs. A. W. et al 
case 26240, and sub. No also 26278. Tl 
Coal Traf. Bur. vs. A. & E. et al coal 


to Nebraska; p. 329 
Milwaukee Sewerage Com. et al. vs. A. & 
R. et al.; case 24608 (on further hearing): 
tankage reparation; p. 178. 
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Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al.; case 26474: grain; p. 779. 


Mississippi Farm Bur. Cotton Assn. vs. G 
& S. I. et al.; case 26035; cotton; p. 212 
Missouri Pac. and Texas & Pak applica- 


tion; case 25546; Seatrain service; p. 439 
and 479. 

Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
case 18770 (also 21020 Traffic Bureau Dav 
enport C. of C. et al. vs. A. & E. et al 
and 21223 Traffic Bureau Moline A. of C 
vs. Same); coal; p. 1105 

Mona Motor Oil Co. vs. C. 
case 24622: fuller’s earth; p 

Montgomery Ward & Co. vs 
case 26415; class rates; p 7 

Moore Bros. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al 

24343 24709, D. G. 


| 
case also Divine vs 
M. C. et al. (on further hearing); auto 
mobiles; p. 480. 
Motor Truck Club of Mass. vs. B. & M 
& M. trucking; p. 211 


case 26283: B 
Mutual Coal, Light & 
Santa Fe; case 25850; coal; p. 13 
National Can Co. vs. C. R. L & P. et 
case 26540; iron 
National Mortar 
al.: case 20039 (on 
cultural 
Naval 
H. & 
522. 
Newark C. of C. vs. Penna.; case 26396 
naval stores, etc.: p. 90 
Nivison-Weiskopf Co. et al. vs. B. & O 
et al.: 7272 sub. No. 2: silica 
p. 628. 
Northwestern Marble 
et al.; case 26494; 
Northwestern 


Power Co. et al vs 


pipe; p. 927 
& Supply Co. vs \ \ et 
further 
limestone; p. 480. 

_ = 2 3 ee N 
26470; water-gas tar I 


hearing); agr 


Stores 


) : 


Corp. 


case 


case 


Corp. vs. C. & E. I 
marble; p. 781. 


tetail Coal Dealer’s Assr vs 


Milwaukee; case 24930 (on further hear 
ing): reparation: p. 439. 
Ohio Mushroom Co, et al. vs. B. & O. C 


26318 
Traf 


T. et al case 
Omaha C. of C 
Fe et al case 26374, 
Assn. of Aberdeen vs 
p. 399. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co 
case 26391; grain 


manure; p. 297 
Bur. et al. vs. 
also 26398 


Same: iron 


Santa 
Commerce 


; 


and steel 


vs. Santa Fe et al 

and products; p. 329 

Pollard, H. D., receiver of C. of Ga., vs. H 
A. Page, Jr., C. F. Harris, Fort Benning 
R. R. et al.; case 26483: extension of track 
p. 399 


Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., vs New 
Haven et al case 26 and sub. No 





granite; p. 51 
Procter & Gamble Co. vs. B. & O. et al 
7272 (on further hearing): sand rep- 

aration; p. 51 
Producers’ Coop 

Penna. et al 
Punxsutawney 


case 


Commission Ass! vs 
52; hogs: p. , 
Provision Co, vs 





case 264 
Beef and 
B. & O. et al.: case 26580: live 
1105 


stock; | 
Real Reel Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al 
case 26541; lumber: p. 1105 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P.: cass 








23599 (on further hearing): grain: p. 90 

Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. St. L.-S. F 
et al; 26363 shorts I 
1021. 


Richeson 


flour and 


case 


Paul R., vs. Mo, Pac. et al.: case 


26619; barytes ore: p. 927 
Robinson-Ransbottom Pottery Co. vs. C. M 
St. P. & Ste. St. M. et al case 26147 
clay; pv. 731. 
Rome, Ga., C. of C. et al. vs. Southern ei 
al.: case 26360; grain and products: p. 51 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. et al s A. @& s&s 


\ 
20120 (further report) 


et al 
seed: p. 90 


case 
Ryon Grain Co. vs. G. T. W. et al ase 
26343: beans: p. 5 
St. Toseph Lead Co 
26260, and sub. No 
stone; p. 51. 

Schonthal, 


9 
et al. vs. B 
chatt 


& O.; cas 


and 


Joseph, Co. vs. C. of N J et 


al.: case 26436: iron borings: p. 926 
Schonthal, Joseph, Co. vs. P. R. R. et al 


26437: 
Schonthal, 
26445; 


Schweitzer, 


scrap iron and steel: n. 681 
Joseph, Co. vs. C. & O case 
scrap iron; p. 52 


Peter J., Ine vs 


case 


Canadian 


National et al.; case 26457; wood pulp; p 
1105. : ; ; 
Seott County Milling Co. vs. Butler County 


Oled 


coal; p. 6 
and to the south: I 


case 


fresh, 


26448; 
from 
781. 
operation; case 25546: p 


Railroad 
Sea food, 
and S. 3996: p. 
Seatrain-Mo. Pac. 
139 and 479. 
Sessions Foundry Co. vs. 
case 26123, also 26125, Glenwood 
Co. vs. Same; moulding sand; p. 51 
Shafton Co. et al. vs. F. E. C. et al 
21424, and 


New Haven et al 
Range 


CASE 

therewith (further 
report); vegetable reparation: p. 253 

Short lines’ divisions; case 256320. also 26141 
Chesapeake Western vs. A. Cc. & Y. et al.: | 
p. 361. 

Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F 


cases joined 


et’ al.; case 26517: oil well supplies p 
1021. 
Sioux Falls Rendering Co et al. vs. Cc. & 
N. W. et al.: case 26337; inedible tallow 


and grease: p. 439 

Snider Packing Corp. vs. N. ¥. C. et al 
case 26476: canned corn; p. 401 

Southard Feed & Milline Co. vs. C. & N 
W. et al.; case 26409; blackstrap molasses 
p. 329. 
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Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) vs. Cc. B. & Q. et 
al.; case 26408; petroleum and products; p 
781. 

Switching charges at Sioux City, Ia.; I. and 

S. 3963, also case 26423, Cudahy Packing 
Co. vs. S. C. T. et al.; switching; p. 211 

Thomasville Iron Works vs. A. C. L. et al 
case 26490; iron light posts; p. 628 

Tri-State Packers Assn. et al. vs. P. R. R 
et al.: case 26006; coal; p. 567. 


[ S. Phosphoric Products Corp. vs. A. C 
L..; case 26450; A. C. L. side-track delivery; 
p. 439 

Utah Construction Co. vs, Nevada Central 
et al.; case 26441; contractors’ equipment; 
Pp. 522 

Utah edible live stock rates; case 26590; p. 
927 


Vacuum Oil Co. vs B. & O. et al; 
26556; gasoline; p. 682 

Weil, Jay D., vs. P. R. R. et al.; case 26282; 
steers: p. 522. 

Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. I. C. et al.; case 
26405; reconditioned burlap bags; p. 212 
Western Nebraska Oil Co. vs. Cc. B. & Q 
et al.; case 26417; oil distillate; p. 253. 
Weyl-Zuckerman & Co. ys. A. T. & N. et al 
case 26389 (also 26463 and 26390); onions; 
p 829. 
Whitehead 


case 


Bros Co, vs. N Zz. Bo ae 





et al case 26 ; sea sand: p. 1021. 
Wilbanks & Pierce, Inc., vs. St. L. S. W 
et al.; case 26442; dredging machinery; p. 
212. 
Wolff, Chas., Packing Co. vs. A. W. et al 
case 15474 (on further hearing); repara- 


tion on meats; p. 51 
Woodruff & Edwards, Inc., vs. B. & M. et 
al.; case 26427; molding sand; p. 212 
Shelbina Milling Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q 
et al.; case 25292, also 25293, John B. Busch 
Brewing Co. et al. vs. Rock Is., and sub 
No. (on further hearing); coal: p. 99. 
Trinidad Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al.: case 26359: brick: p. 137 
United States Gypsum Co. vs. B. & L. E 
et al.; case 26290; plaster board; p. 137. 
Virginia Commission et al. vs. Penna, et al; 
case 26707; intervention permitted; p. 1070 
West, Edgar E., and Fred G. James, doing 
business as Platte Val. Potato Growers’ 
Marketing Co., Arkansas R. R. et al.: case 
24846: potatoes: p. 137 
Youngstown C. of C. vs 
use 25042; 


AC. & tz: eae 
rates I 29% 


class 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Advance of charges to truckmen; p. 376 


Bankruptcy: p. 666 





Pills of lading: pp 

Claims: pp. 29, 375, 

Classification rules 

Conversion pp 191, 51 

Damages: pp. 29, 65, 230, 376, 457, 458, 711, 
752, 753, 862, 907, 1691. 

Delivery; pp. 191, 193, 230, 1002 

Demurrage: pp. 66, 111 31 458. 750. 950 
1047, 1125 

Divisions; p. 160. 

False billing: p. 712. 

Fog; p. 1091. 

Government freight; p. 31 

Hours of service act; p. 812 

Inspection p. 1000. 

Liability of carrier; pp. 64, 65, 192, 542, 595 
710. 711, 749, 863, 1000 


iability of Consignee: pp. 459, 812 


| 

' iability of reconsignor; pp. 751, 952 
Liability of shippers: pp. 542, 750, 1002 
Liability of telegraph company; p. 951 
Limitation of actions: pp. 229, 375, 596, 709 


1126 
Toss and 


damage; pp. 457, 458, 543, 596 
| 


Mileage on tank cars overloadec Dp 162 
Milling in transit: p. 1045 

Misquotation of rates; wn. 272, 377, 417 

Overcharges; pp. 230, 459 

Pension law: pp. 111, 375 

Perishables: pp. 710, 749 

Private sidetracks; p. 158 

Proportional rate; p. 595 

Rates, reasonable; p. 709 

Reconsignment; pp. 314, 457, 866, 1044, 1045, 
1123. 

Refrigeration charges: pp. 373. 669 
Reparation; pp. 29, 31, 376, 458, 459, 710, 750 
1000 

Routing and misrouting; pp. 229, 272, 274, 
350, 374, 377, 417, 458, 544, 711, 861, 1045, 

1090, 1091, 1126 


Sale for freight charges: pp. 30, 312, 1124 
Sales: pp. 66, 751 


Shinper’s load and count; p. 752 

State vs. interstate traffic pp. 30, 112, 156, 
232, 273, 712, 1004 

Stone rates; p. 418 

Switch connection with industry track; p 
590 


Switching; pp. 861, 951 

Tariff interpretation; pp. 274, 377, 950 

Tariff internretation; commodity vs 
rate; p. 65 

Tariff interpretation 
sheet; p. 111 

Tariff interpretation; 

Tariff interpretation; 
oil distillate; p. 192. 

Tariff interpretation; 
193. 


class 
rating in exception 


refrigeration; p. 191. 
estimated weight on 


intermediate rule; p 






































































































12 Questions and Answers 








Tariff interpretation: application of inter- 


mediate rule; pp. 232, 274. 


Tariff interpretation; switching—state or in- 


terstate; p. 273. 
Tariff interpretation; Rule 15; p. 274. 


Tariff interpretation; commodity rate and 


governing classification; p. 314. 


Tariff interpretation; point to point general 


commodity rate; p. 374. 
Tariff interpretation; 
419. 


Tariff interpretation; Rule 15; Rule 34; p. 


418. 


Tariff. interpretation; classification regular 


and “class 30°’ and “30 per cent of first 
class”; p. 418. 


Tariff interpretation; billing of old frogs, 


rails, and switches; p. 504. 


Tariff interpretation; L. C. L. shipments not 


entitled to certain privileges; p. 502. 

Tariff interpretation; use of aggregates-of- 
intermediates rule; p. 541. 

Tariff interpretation; shipping of household 
goods; p. 542. 

Tariff interpretation; notice of rules and 
eonditions of shipment; p. 543. 

Tariff interpretation; cancellation of rate by 
omission; p. 544. 

Tariff interpretation; combination rule where 
class rate in effect; p. 544. 

Tariff interpretation; intermediate rule; p. 
595. 

Tariff interpretation; Rule 56; p. 668. 

Tariff interpretation; notice of rules and 
conditions of shipping; p. 709. 

Tariff interpretation; commodity versus class 
rate; p. 710. 

Tariff interpretation; lighterage; p. 751. 

Tariff interpretation; intermediate rule; p. 


751. 


Tariff interpretation; rates from and to 
competitive points via joint line route; p. 
861. 

Tariff interpretation; change in phraseology; 
p. 862. 


Tariff interpretation; date of delivery to car- 
rier determines applicable rate; p. 863. 

Tariff interpretation; through rate versus 
combination of intermediates; p. 863. 

Tariff interpretation; intermediate rule; p. 
866. 

Tariff interpretation: drought 
and switching; p. 907. 

Tariff interpretation; conflict in rates; p 
952. 

Tariff interpretation; 
rate; p. 1093. 

Tariff interpretation; classification 
exception rates; p. 1044. 

Tariff interpretation; Sligo rule; p. 1044. 

Tariff interpretation; rates from and to com- 
petitive points via joint line rates; p. 1044. 

Tariff interpretation; commodity rate and 
classification rating; p. 1045. 

Tariff interpretation; scope of tariff not de- 
termined by title page; p. 1046. 

Tariff interpretation; cross reference provi- 
sion; p. 1046, 

Tariff interpretation; rates from branch line 
points; p. 1123. 

Tariff interpretation; Rule 13; p. 1124. 

Tariff interpretation; no provision for stop; 
p. 1124. 

Tariff interpretation; Rule 10; p. 1124. 

Tariff rules; p. 541. 

Transit; pp. 156, 232, 376. 

Trucking company’s liability for acts of em- 
ployes; p. 30. 

Weights and weighing; pp. 272, 318. 


relief tariff 


export or domestic 


versus 





Railroad Credit Corporation; pp. 32, 54, 180, 
360, 546, 647, 678, 802, 982, 1128. 

Railroad customers and prospects; articles by 
Cc. E. Parks; pp. 147, 223, 269, 307. 

Railroad earnings; pp. 36, 72, 86, 200, 213, 222, 
$01, 362, 368, 516, 586, 700, 774, 816, 878, 986, 
1000, 1087. 

Railroad organization; pp. 143, 144. 

Railroad research; p. 258. 

Railway Business Association; p. 982. 

Rayburn, Congressman; address at meeting of 
N. A. R. U. C.; p. 850. 

Regulation; equality in: W. C. Nichols; p. 257. 

Reparation; pp. 436, 890, 980, 1022. 

Rivers and harbors; pp. 24, 62, 107, 150, 186, 
222, 267, 305, 306, 342, 371, 452, 492, 494, 535, 
592, 652, 703, 748, 799, 856, 898, 941, 998, 1040, 
1084. 


horsehold -goods; p. 


Roe, H. W.; president Associated Traffic Clubs 


of America; p. 633. 


Rolling stock additions; pp. 162, 346, 546, 708, 


960. 


Roosevelt and transportation: pp. 363, 403, 443, 


487, 532, 583, 736, 941, 1029, 1077. 


Roper, Secy., and transportation; pp. 646, 736, 


1072. 

Rule 27, Tariff Circular No. 20; pp. 53, 130. 

Sacramento; water rates to; pp. 104, 220. 

St. Lawrence waterway; pp. 592, 748, 755. 

St. Thomas, Port of; p. 370. 

Salaries, railroad; pp. 445, 727. 

Salesmen, making, of railroad employes: by 
Charles E. Parks; pp. 948, 987. 

Safety at sea; p. 532. 

San Juan Harbor; p. 652. 

Santa Barbara Harbor; p. 492. 

Schurtz, J. O.; dividing freight tonnage; p 
904. 

Selling railroad transportation; by Charles E 
Parks; pp. 19, 67. Also p. 1030 (and see co- 
ordination of transportation). 

Shelton, F. M., president Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club; p. 236. 

Ship loans; pp. 412, 654, 702, 995. 

Ship subsidy (see merchant marine) 

Ship transfer for lumber; p. 220. 

Shipping Board Bureau; pp. 342, 590, 1081 

Shipping codes; pp. 61, 101, 105. 





SHIPPING DECISIONS 


Admiralty Rule 26 (N. Y.); 

Algonquin, the (N. Y.); p. 15. 

Ansaldo Sam Giorgio, The (Fed. ct.); p 
1071. 

Bowling Green, The (N. Y.); p. 181. 

Bloch, The W. C. (Fed. ct.); p. 481 

Central Vermont Transportation Co. vs. Dur- 
ning (Fed. ct.); p. 264. 

Dreifus, Charles, Co., vs. Diamond P. Trans 
Co. (Pa.); p. 440. 

Everett Fowler, The (N. Y.); p. 264 


p. 225. 


General Electric Co. vs. Argonaut S. 8S. Line 


(N. Y.); p. 733. 
Ida,. The (N. Y.); p. 181. 
Indien, The (Fed. ct.); p. 532. 
McAllister, The (N. Y.); p. 531. 
Miller, J. 1., Tobacco Co. vs. Ocean S. S. Co 
(N. Y.); p._ 1071. 
Murphy vs. Export S. S. Corp. (N. Y.); p 
95. 
Rhodes vs. U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corp. et al. (N. Y.); p. 934 
Royal Exchange Assurance vs. U. 8S. (N. Y.) 
p. 15. 
Rygja, The (N. Y.); p. 225. 
Smith, The Frank A. (N. Y.); p. 
South Coast, The (Fed. ct.); p. 532. 
S. P. Co. vs. Van Hoosear (Fed. ct.); p. 981. 
Syosset, The (Fed. ct.); p. 481. 
Tolur ‘a, The (Fed. ct.); p. 831. 
N. S. vs. Picon (Fed. ct.); p. 532. 
Vanj et al. vs. Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp. (Pa.); p. 532. 
Velma Lykes, The (Tex.); p. 181. 
West Arrow, The (N. Y.); p. 783. 
Ships; idle tonnage; p. 1041. 
Ships entering U. S. ports; p. 449. 
Ships; building of; pp. 186, 342, 703, 800, 856 
937, 998. 
Ships; sale of; p. 267. 
Short line railroads; p. 893. 
Sindel, A. T.; rates on imported oats; p. 824 
Southwestern cases; p. 188. 
Statistics of carriers; p. 457. 
Stockton, Port of; p. 220. 
Store door service; pp. 222, 307, 860, 1066 
Subsidy for railroads; pp. 839, 893 


SUPREME COURT, U. S., DECISIONS, ETC. 
Schnell, Harry, et al. vs. The Steamship 
Vallescura; onion damage; p. 982 
Wyoming, state of, vs. C. & N. W.; 
782. 


taxes; p 


Tank car code; pp. 34, 72, 184, 440, 714, 
782, 900. 

Tariff agents, joint issuing; p. 282. 

Tate, Commissioner; chairman of I. C. C.; 
p. 1090. 

seer, ¥.; 
365. 

Telephone earnings, etc.; pp. 63, 88, 240 

Terminal services (ex parte 104); pp. 48, 86, 
139, 172, 208, 253, 297, 330, 630. 


49, 


restoration of freight rates; p 


THE WEEKLY TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Contains abstracts of all freight tariffs, dockets of railroad rate committees, consolidated 
classification docket, and all other similar freight rate information. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Contains everything later published in the weekly Traffic Bulletin and the weekly Traffic 
World. Subscription for the Daily includes a valuable service from Washington. 
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Texas ports; pp. 97, 701. 


Thompson, C. N.; conflicting rates and routes; 


p. 146. 
Toll bridge code; p. 216. 
Tons per car; p. 371. 
Track equipment code; p. 200. 


<8 


Traffic clubs, list of; p. 757. 


Traffic law: articles by G. Lloyd Wilson; pp. 


753, 803, 857, 905, 945, 991, 1035, 1088, 1111 


Traffic statistics; pp. 72, 206, 225, 416, 708, 804, 


892, 1094. 


Transportation policy and legislation; pp. 16, 
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DON'T TAKE YOUR 
WORRIES WITH YOU 


Specify shipments via 
Nickel Plate during 
your absence and keep 


your customers happy. 
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FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY. HE WILL 
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GLADLY HELP YOU SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOK ANE, KLAMATH F ALLS, SACRAMENTO, 
OAKLAN D, SAN FR ANCISCO and intermediate points. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


C. D. Thompson 
District Traffic Agent 
212 Kulshan Bidg. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


oS: ~ 9 
a Agent 
311 Electric Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles H. —- 
General Agent 
Shop 3, Little Bidg. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


e L. 7 oe 
eneral Agent 
513 Metals Bank Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. J. Shea 
Assist. Gen. Freight Agent 


105 W. Adams St., Room 620 


CINCINNATI, O. 

J. H. Brinkman 

General Agent 

608 Traction Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O. 

. F. P. Engel 

General nt 

508 Hi ome Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

1. H. Turner 

ag gga Frt. & 

1004'S. W. Life Bldg. 


DENVER, COLO. 


A. M. Brandevik 
Trav. Freight Agent 
905—17th St. 


DES MOINES, ~ 


A. J. Cheesema 
Traveling Frei ht Agent 
305 Equitable Bide. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


H. G. Schuette 
General Agent 
Transportation Bldg. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
R. P. Gordon 
General nt 
305 Alworth Bldg. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


J. F. Boettner 
General nt 
G. N. Station 


FARGO, N. D. 


E. C. Warren 
General t 
702 Black Bidg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


M. H. Greenleaf 
Division Freight Agent 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
J. F. Kelly 


802 First eel Bank Bldg. 
HELENA, MONT. 


General Agent 
Placer Hotel Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L. C. Hodkins 
Genl. Agent, Freight Dept. 
544 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


C. N. Christopherson 
General 
G. N. Stat 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


T. J. Bolin 
Traveling Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. E. McCormick 
General nt 
605 Central Bidg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Benj. C. Culbertson 


General nt 
502 Majestic Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
S. A. Volkman 


Asst. General ace Agent 


621 Met. Life Bi 


MINOT, N. D. 


R. F. Mills 
General Agent 


NELSON, B. C. 
E. L. Buchanan 


City tet and Pass . Agt. 


321 Baker St 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Joseph A. Werne 
General Agent, Frt. Dept. 
233 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


G. A. ——_. 
General 
620 Centra Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. F. Doane 
General Agent 
504 Finance Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. H. Yorke 
General 
602 H. W. fiver Bidg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. E. Hunt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
201 Morgan Bidg. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


General Agent 
225 Forura Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Agent 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. mt, Freight Dept. 
4th and Jackson St 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

= * | org 

70? Monadnock Bian 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

H. W. Costiga 

General Agent Freight Dept. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


P. J. Donohue 
General Agent 
403 Commerce Bidg. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Chas. Vogel 
1 Kee 

Sos Ee oth om 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

J. M. Doyle 

General Agent 

814 Old National Bank Bldg. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

M. J. Seabrook 


General mt 
116 South Ninth St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
H. E. Watkins 
General mt 
507 Royal Bank Bidg. 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 
A. H. Hebb 
General nt 
683 Granville St. 

VICTORIA, B. C, 
Harry Clark 


Agent 
916 Government St. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 


J.C. Maher 

General Agent 

203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


W. T. Hetherington 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 


amcmmecameracmman |) /0 of the famous —— 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


AIR-CONDITIONED DINING AND OBSERVATION CARS 
TO GLACIER PARK...PACIFIC NORTHWEST ...CALIFORNIA...ALASKA 


P.B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson 
Freight Tra fhe Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





P. H. Burnham 


Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Passen 
» Wash. Seattle, Wa 


~—— ie - Western 
aul 


Cc. W. Meldrum 


—— 


Cc. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow 
Asst. Gen. Passenger [Eastern Traffic Mgr 
“~ bineng Agent 


Asst. Gen. Frei feet 
233 Broadway y 105 W. Adams St., R.620 709 Monadnock b 


lena, Mont. New York City, N. Y. 


T. J. Shea 
Agent General Freight 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisce, 
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Natures Rich Gift 
A few short years ago—a luxury for the rich. 


Today—a staple article of diet within the reach 
of all. 


The handling of banana shipments is an out- 


standing achievement of transportation—a 





monument to the progress in the movement of 


perishables. 


Illinois Central System is proud of the part it 
has played in bringing this delicious and 


wholesome fruit into the homes of America. 


Ship via 


=ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM= 
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| The Traffic World. 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water — Motor Vehicle —Air— Material Handling and Distribution 





Volume LIV ¢ 


Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 





| ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 


Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 


Ws the July 14 number of The Traffic World will 
'Y be mailed to subscribers the semi-annual index for 
Volume 53, covering the period from January to June, 
1934, inclusive. It should be bound with the copies of the 
magazine and preserved for reference purposes. — 


THE RAILROAD PENSION LAW 


N approving the railroad pension bill, President Roose- 
velt, we think, overrode fundamental considerations 
that should have caused him to veto it. His approval, 
however, was not out of line with the treatment accorded 
this measure in Congress. Pushed to the legislative front 
by an effective lobby representing the employes, it had 
gained such support in the eleventh hour of the session 
that, on final passage, it had virtually the unanimous 
approval of Congress. 
The national legislative body had voted billions of 
dollars of aid to this and to that. It had enacted legisla- 
tion designed to “improve” the economic condition of this 
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or that group. The spokesmen for the railroad employes 
told congressmen nothing had been done for them. The 
farmers had the AAA and industry had the NRA, but 
the railroad employes had been ignored. This argument 
proved effective. It was stated that the bill would not 
cost the government a penny. The railroads, under the 
law, are even required to finance the early operations, it 
being provided that the Railroad Retirement Board “may 
require such advances upon the payments of carriers as 
necessary to put this act into operation.” 

The statement issued by the President when the 
White House announced that the bill had been signed 
set forth the principal arguments for and against the 
measure. The first argument summarized by the Presi- 
dent against the bill constituted sufficient ground for a 
veto. This was that, “at much public expense,” Coordi- 
nator Eastman was now engaged in a thorough survey of 
the whole subject of employment security on the rail- 
roads and that he had requested many months ago that 
legislation be deferred until the completion of these stud- 
ies and the filing of his report. 


The coordinator opposed enactment of the bill that, 
with some revision, is now law. These changes, it is un- 
derstood, improved the bill slightly, perhaps, but the 
situation was not changed as to the desirability of wait- 
ing for the coordinator’s report before proceeding to 
write a law as important as this. 

A friend of the measure, Representative Lea, of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, in an analysis of it, said it was 
improbable that the percentage of contributions required 
under the act “will be sufficient to maintain the (pen- 
sion) system on a solvent basis permanently.” 

What will an insolvent pension system be worth to 
the employes? Of course, Mr. Lea hopes that necessary 
changes to make the system sound will be made by Con- 
gress before insolvency wrecks it. In the face of the facts 
of the situation surrounding this bill, the action on it is 
disgusting. Mr. Eastman told the congressional com- 
mittees handling the bill that his report would be ready 
in a few months and he indicated treatment of the prob- 
lem on a much wider base than that provided in the bill. 
Early in the next regular session, which will begin in 
January, 1935, it was pointed out, Congress could deal 
with the problem on the basis of a report based on a thor- 
ough scientific investigation. The law itself provides that 
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payment of pensions shall not begin before six months 
from August 1, 1934. Action could have been delayed 
and, if Congress had acted early in 1935 on a bill recom- 
mended by the coordinator, the payment of pensions need 
not have been deferred much longer than they will be 
under the defective law now on the books. 

However, the members of the House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the members of the Senate will be 
elected for new terms in the coming November, The 
“politics” of the situation was to pass the bill, no matter 
how rotten it was, and correct it later—maybe. 

The considerations mentioned are all apart from the 
cost that the pension system will impose on the railroads. 
The cost the first year will be the smallest. The railroads 
must contribute around sixty million dollars to the pen- 
sion fund the first year. Thereafter, the cost, it is con- 
ceded, will increase substantially from year to year. At 
the same time that these costs are running against the 
railroads they will have restored (by April 1, 1935), 
under the wage agreement negotiated a few months ago, 
the reduction in pay which amounted to 10 per cent of 
the pay roll. This means, altogether, that, by next year, 
the railroads will have additional annual expense on ac- 
count of wages and pensions to employes of more than 
two hundred million dollars. 





It seems to us that, in view of the financial condition 
of the railroads and the fact that they had agreed to pro- 
gressive restoration of the pay reduction, the govern- 
ment’s prudent course would have been to hold out 
against approval of a law that would further substan- 
tially increase their expenses. The theory of the day, how- 
ever, seems to be to pay out the money even if you do not 
have it. In the first quarter this year, according to Com- 
mission statistics, the Class I railroads had a deficit in 
net income of $16,035,242. These figures reflected a sub- 
stantial improvement over the corresponding period last 
year but the railroads are in no position financially, as 
the figures show, to carry heavy additional charges. What 
will it profit railroad employes to have a pension system 
that may deprive them of employment? The President 
says that one of the arguments in support of the bill is 
that it is in line “with sound social policy.” What is 
sound social policy? Is it compelling an industry to bear 
expenses it can not see its way clear to meet? In the 
present situation we see nothing sound in the manner in 
which this pension bill was handled. 


“SELF-REGULATION” 

. support of “code” regulation of the trucking indus- 

try it is being emphasized by proponents of such regu- 
lation—who are opponents of what they say is bureau- 
cratic “commission” regulation—that the trucking code 
provides for “self-regulation.” That kind of regulation, it 
is asserted, is much to be preferred to commission regu- 
lation, the reference here being not particularly to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but to any federal com- 
mission with adequate power to regulate interstate trans- 
portation by motor vehicle. Apparently an effort is be- 
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ing made to make permanent, if possible, “code” regula- 
tion as a substitute for commission regulation. 

Assuming that there is some degree of regulation of 
the trucking industry under the code of fair competition 
promulgated with the authority conferred by Congress 
in the national industrial recovery act, it seems to us it 
is difficult to see, so far as the individual truck operator 
is concerned, where he has an opportunity to enjoy “self- 
regulation” any more than has the individual railroad 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Congress created the Commission to regulate the rail- 
roads. The railroads must obey the law under which the 
Commission acts or suffer the prescribed penalties. The 
truck operator is subject to the provisions of the code of 
fair competition for the trucking industry and these pro- 
visions have the effect of law. 

Subdivision (f), of section 3, of the national indus- 
trial recovery act, reads as follows: 

When a code of fair competition has been approved or 
prescribed by the President under this title, any violation of 
any provision thereof in any transaction in or affecting inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall be a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, an offender shall be fined not more than 


$500 for each offense, and each day such violation continues 
shall be deemed a separate offense. 


For-hire truck operators have been warned that, if 
they do not register their trucks as provided by the code, 
they are subject to the penalty provision of the national 
industrial recovery act set forth. It may be that, under 
“self-regulation,” it is more pleasant to be subject to be- 
ing fined as much as $500 for each offense for each day 
the offense continues than to be subject to prescribed 
penalties for not complying with the lawful regulatory 
requirements of a federal commission, but we do not think 
such reasoning will appeal to many. 

Of course, what is described as “self-regulation,” is 
not and can not be a substitute for commission regula- 
tion of an industry engaged in the transportation of 
property for hire. If there is to be true regulation of such 
an activity, it must be obtained through the functioning 
of an impartial body of men who, so far as humanly pos- 
sible, fairly administer the regulatory law in the interest 
not only of the carrier or the shipper but of the entire 
publie. 

Because of the direct interest of the shipping public 
in the charges, rules, and regulations of carriers and the 
relationship of a carrying industry to the public, we have 
believed that the trucking and other transportation agen- 
cies that have been subjected to codes should not have 
been brought under codes but that Congress should have 
enacted legislation providing for regulation of these 
agencies by a commission or commissions. We believe 
that, in time, Congress will provide for such regulation. 
The evidence, it seems to us, as to the necessity for such 
regulation, is so conclusive that no other conclusion may 
be reached. The longer this regulation is delayed the 
greater the need for it will become. This, of course, is 


based on the assumption that Congress, eventually, is 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Folks in Washington, official and 
otherwise, have shuddered on ac- 
count of the reversion to savagery in 
Germany, akin, if not like, to that 
which at one time prevailed in Rome 
when it seemed the rule that he who 
lost in high politics also lost his head. It might, however, be 
suggested that folks in Washington and other parts of the coun- 
try should turn away from Germany to a consideration of at 
least one thing done in the last days of the last session of 
Congress. 

Not that anybody is likely to lose his head, but, unless a 
stop is put to the state-socialism of men such as Norris, of 
Nebraska, and LaFollette, of Wisconsin, a good many Americans 
stand in danger of losing their shirts without good reason. 

In the early days of the republic it was said of office holders 
that “few die and none resign.” That might be changed to say 
that special privileges are created in Washington and few, if 
any, are killed. 

When, as an “emergency” measure, Congress established 
the state-socialism scheme of damming the Tennessee River for 
the creation of power plants, few suspected it would, like a 
banyan tree, immediately begin spreading. 

But the spread has begun. The original project called for 
the expenditure of $50,000,000. In the deficiency appropriation 
bill the scheme was enlarged by adding another dam in the 
Tennessee, where the river passes into Kentucky, for the crea- 
tion of electric power to be carried to Louisville and St. Louis. 
The cost is estimated at $48,000,000, of which $42,000,000 will be 
spent on the dam. That dam will be larger than the Norris 
dam, named after the senator from Nebraska, legislative father 
of the state-socialism scheme. 

No one who knows anything about the inadequate, not to 
say lying, estimates, made for government works should expect 
the works to be completed for the $98,000,000 thus far provided. 
But even if only $98,000,000 is spent, the damage to the invest- 
ments of American citizens will be much greater than that sum. 

Regardless of what the power created with public money 
may actually cost, it probably will be sold at a price less than 
charged by power companies that have been financed by private 
funds. It will constitute a special privilege for some at the 
expense of all. Transportation on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers is furnished at a price less than the cost plus interest 
on the public money invested. Anyone who has ever studied 
government bookkeeping, except that pertaining to the Panama 
Canal, knows that to be so. 


Therefore, when the government enters the market, the in- 
vestments of American citizens in power plants, coal mines to 
run them and railroad to carry that coal will be impaired. Every 
life insurance or annuity policy backed by a railroad or power 
company bond will have its security lessened. 


About 60,000,000 Americans are said to be holders of one 
form of insurance policy or other. It, therefore, seems amazing 
that such things can be put through Congress. It might be sug- 
gested that the hurt would not be so great to the country as a 
whole if the government power plants really supplied power at 
much less cost than the privately financed companies. But, 
under government auspices, the plants will be operated and book- 
keeping gymnastics probably will hide the fact of sales of power 
at less than actual cost plus interest on the tax money used. 
The fact that the government plants do not get back $1.05 for 
every $1 disbursed will not save from ruin the privately financed 
plant. Government barge line operations hurt the Illinois Cen- 
tral and other railroads just as much as if the barge lines made 
money. 

This Tennessee Valley thing, however, is only one of four 
projects of that sort. The others are on the Missouri, Columbia, 
and St. Lawrence rivers. The last mentioned has been checked, 
through failure of the treaty with Canada, thus far to obtain 
approval. The others are on their way, calling for the expen- 
diture of hundreds of millions out of taxes and loss of other mil- 


Americans Might Well 
Keep Their Eyes 
on Home Things 
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lions by the destruction of privately financed enterprises. All in 
the name of relief. 

Perhaps those who have invested their money in railroads, 
coal mines, power plants, and other things should not have been 
permitted to do so. Perhaps those who, all their lives, have 
paid for insurance policies should not have been permitted to be 
so selfish as to undertake to provide for old age or their families. 
Perhaps they should have been content to think of “relief” for 
their old age. But they were permitted, if not cajoled, to do 
so, and the prospect to some may not be any more to their 
liking that the things taking place in Germany are to people in 
that country. 





It is not at all unlikely that Com- 
mission people who become involved 
in the pipe line investigation insti- 
tuted by the Commission this week 
(elsewhere in this issue) will enlarge 
their vocabularies as a result. With- 
out doubt, pipe line traffic men have technical language that 
will be as a foreign tongue to the railroad traffic men. The names 
of some of the commodities encountered by the pipe line traffic 
men, for instance, may be strange and unusual—possibly pic- 
turesque. 

It seems strange that twenty years elapsed between the time 
the Supreme Court held the big pipe line companies to be com- 
mon carrier before any question Was raised about rates and 
charges or the Commission thought it desirable to make an in- 
vestigation. But it is to be recalled that the regulation of 
railroads between 1887 and 1907 was a relatively insignificant 
thing. Possibly pipe lines will be an important fact in the Com- 
mission’s life henceforward. Commissioner Aitchison, who is 
sometimes testily insistent on being told things he wants to 
know, in is charge of the inquiry. 


Commission Men May 
Learn New Language 
From Pipe Line People 





The hosiery mill operators at 
Harriman, Tenn., within the month, 
probably have learned more about 
the peculiarities of the law than have 
any other citizens in an equal length 
of time. 

First, they learned that they had violated the law to such 
an extent that the blue eagle could be taken from them and 
withheld until they complied with conditions laid down by Ad- 
ministrator Johnson, though many citizens have wondered what 
language in a statute book prescribed the blue eagle as the label 
to be used by such as agreed to observe a code or presidential 
reemployment agreement. 

Next, they learned from Attorney-General Cummings that 
they had not done anything that would warrant the Department 
of Justice taking them to criminal court. 

When they inferred from that fact that they were entitled 
to a restoration of the government’s label, they learned more 
law. They learned that, in the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
Administrator Johnson was entitled to withhold from them the 
symbol of good citizenship, in a commercial sense. 

Seemingly, the upshot of the whole matter was that the 
Tennesseeans could be deprived of their business through the 
withdrawal of the symbol of good commercial citizenship, but 
they could not be sent to jail or fined for the things they had 
done. 

The law as laid down is about as confusing as that de- 
clared in the Teapot Dome litigation in which Albert Fall was 
found guilty of accepting a bribe from Edward Doheny which 
another jury said Doheny did not give. And yet this generation 
laughs at the alchemists trying to turn iron into gold and the 
astrologists predicting a man’s fate by looking at charts of the 
stars. 


Tennessee Sock Makers 
Learn a Few 
Quirks of the Law 





As idly musing on the “press releases” 
put out by the NRA as was the organist 
who heard the grand refrain in the Lost 
Chord, one wonders whether economists 
ever understandingly read history. The 
“press releases,” in carefully chosen terms, 
tell about the retreat from price-fixing that is being made by the 
custodians of various codes of fair competition. Naturally they 
do not want to leave the impression that the retreating price- 
fixers are retreating for the same reason that Napoleon left 
Moscow; hence, the carefully chosen terms. 

The wonder as to whether economists ever read history 
arises from the fact that the historians of all times have had 
tales to tell about the futility of commodity price-fixing, whether 
by government or combinations of merchants. 

Colonial Virginia, in an effort to improve the condition of 
growers of tobacco, limited production, and the mother country, 
under two Stuart kings, tried the fixing of prices and the estab- 
lishment of quotas to be observed by the growers of tobacco. 


Economists 
Appear to 
Eschew History 
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Of course, the two Stuarts, James I and Charles I, thought the 
fumes of tobacco were the fumes of hell. Nevertheless, the 
weed could and did produce revenue, so they tolerated its culti- 
vation and tried, by price-fixing in England, to help the Vir- 
ginians. Their own legislature decided how much each freeman 
might grow for his own account and how much on account of 
his wife and children. 

Yet things did not go well. A depression afflicting the 
colony simply squatted there and refused to move, notwithstand- 
ing all the things done by decree or legislation. Some of the 
regulations respecting tobacco became incorporated in the de- 
tested navigation laws leading to the revolution, and some think 
that Bacon’s rebellion in 1676 was due more to tobacco regula- 
tion than to any other single factor. Possibly, it may be sug- 
gested, economists believe they have recently changed mankind 
so that price-fixing can be made to work. 





In the name of sentiment, or pos- 
sibly relief, the government is going to 
spend $19,250 to restore to running order 
“old Pierce mill,” on the banks of Rock 
Creek, in Rock Creek Park, Washing- 
ton, D. C. In the language of the press 
release by the PWA, that money will bring the “authentic mill 
scene into activity for the thousands of Washington visitors and 
natives who view it yearly.” 

After 96 years of useful life, the old mill creaked its last in 
1897, the year Grover Cleveland ended his second term. Some of 
the old burrs, the old dam, the miil race, and some of the 
wrought or cast iron parts will have to be restored or built 
anew before the mill can resume grinding wheat and corn. 
The government bought the old mill, the miller’s residence, spring 
house, warehouse, dam, and about six acres of land for $9,278 
in 1890 for inclusion in Rock Creek Park, one of the most beau- 
tiful parks in the world. 

Isaac Pierce and his son, Abner C. Pierce, bought the mill 
site in 1794, possibly to the annoyance of George Washington, 
who also operated a mill twenty miles away near Mount Vernon 
and was no more fond of competition than are other men in 
business. Joshua Pierce, another son of Isaac, built the miller’s 
house, really a mansion. Joshua attained international fame as 
a horticulturist. It was Joshua, it is said, who planted the 
cypress, junipers, and American elms in LaFayette Park, also 
called Jackson Park, in front of the White House, in which 
Andrew Jackson, riding a battle charger balancing himself by 
means of a fine tail, is one of the notable figures in bronze. 
It is said to be the first bronze figure cast in the United States. 
The figure is a replica of the one in the park in front of the 
cabildo and St. Louis cathedral in New Orleans.—A. EB. H. 


Uncle Sam Soon to 
Operate a Water 
Power Flour Mill 


“SELF-REGULATION” 
(Continued from page 6) 


going to do what it should do to end a situation that the 
federal coordinator of transportation has characterized 
as chaotic. 

Coordinator Eastman, in his report on “Regulation 
of Transportation Agencies,” discussing code regulation 
of transportation agencies, made pertinent comment on 
this issue of code regulation vs. commission regulation, 
and came to a conclusion against the former. One of the 
important points made by him was that an essential part 
of transportation regulation was control over rates and 
charges. Said he: 


Price-fixing through codes is an experimental and debatable 
procedure. Moreover, price-fixing for an industry which sells 
service, as a transportation agency does, is quite a different 
thing from price-fixing for a manufacturing industry. The rates 
and charges of a transportation agency must cover a multitude 
of possible services. 

Experience has shown that public regulation of transpor- 
tation, in view of the many conflicting interests, must be admin- 
istered by a permanent, independent, and non-political body 
having a continuing and dependable policy, and through definite 
statutory provisions which register the will of Congress. This 
body must not be subject to sudden political reorganizations; 
it must act in controverted matters on a record openly and 
publicly made, and state the reasons for its action; and, apart 
from statutory directions, it must be as removed from influence 
by the President, Congress, or any political agency as the Su- 
preme Court itself. In feverish times like these, it is easy to 
lose sight of such principles, but they are fundamental, 
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Code regulation derives its immediate authority, not from 
express statutory provisions, but from a code prepared by the 
industry under supervision /of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment and subject to change at any time. Administration is 
in the hands of the industry under like supervision and subject 
to like change. The trucking code, for example, is administered 
through an elaborate organization of divisional, state, and 
regional code authorities, heading up in a national code authority 
responsible to an administrator, in turn responsible to the 
NRA and finally to the President. Wholly different organiza- 
tions function under the bus and shipping codes. 

As indicated above, other transportation agencies and the 
general public have a vital interest in the regulation of any 
form of transportation. In the regulation of the railroads, the 
water and motor carriers have a right to be heard, often are 
heard, and not infrequently influence the action of the Commis- 
sion. Railroads, when similarly interested, are equally entitled 
to a hearing in the regulation of water and motor carriérs, and 
so, of course, are shippers and the general public. Regulation 
requires uniform accounting and public supervision to enforce 
it. An independent statistical organization is necessary when 
facts are in controversy, the regulatory authority must be able 
to make its own check. A prime essential is rigid adherence to 
published rates, and the regulatory authority must have means 
of policing and enforcing adherence. 

Considering the conflicts in interests and the multitude of 
questions which can arise in the public regulation of trans- 
portation, it is clear that if code regulation is to be effective 
as a long-run matter, there must be a public administrative 
agency, divorced from the industry and with a well-equipped 
organization, and quasi-judicial procedure must be used in the 
decision of controverted issues where diverse interests are in- 
volved. Moreover, the decisions of this agency on questions of 
fact must be final, without appeal to successive superior author- 
ities, 

However useful code regulation may be under present 
emergency conditions, or permanently in certain fields, it is 
evident that it is not the means through which federal regula- 
tion of transportation should be accomplished. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 15007 and Sub. 1, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association et 
al. vs. A. C. & I. et al. Semet-Solvay Co., Solvay Process Co. 
and Brunner, Mond, Canada, Ltd., interveners, ask the Commis- 
sion to strike from the supplemental report dated June 12, 1934 (mim- 
eographed), certain language on page 3 of said report. 

No. 17000, part 8, Cottonseed, its products and related articles. 
Rate structure investigation. Defendants and respondents, compris- 
ing common carriers in southern territory, parties hereto, ask for fur- 
ther postponement beyond the present effective date of the order 
herein, namely, August 1, 1934, for such period and to such time as 
the Commission may deem proper in the premises. 

No. 25930, General Motors Corporation (Buick and Chevrolet Di- 
visions) vs. Pennsylvania and Pere Marquette. Complainant asks for 
reargument therein before division 2 of the Commission. 

No. 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Texas Co. and Indian 
Refining Co. concur in petition for reconsideration, rehearing and re- 
argument of Commission’s decision and order, dated April 14, 1934, 
of the Shell Petroleum Corporation. 

No. 15007, Sub. 1, Eastern Ohio Coal Operators’ Associativn vs. 
Ashland Coal and Iron et al. Interveners ask for reconsideration 
of supplemental report in this proceeding decided June 12, 1934, and 
move to strike from sheet three of said report that portion reading: 

“If petitioners and other intere:ted carriers are of the view that 
they cannot fairly and consistently comply with those findings and 
recommendations without some further restrictions on the application 
of these rates or without revising the rates on coal transshipped to 
Port Huron, Mich., and points below, to which the circumstances 
and conditions surrounding the transportation beyond the transship- 
ping ports are not essentially distinguishable from those from one to 
another of the transshipping ports, petitioners and other carriers 
named as defendants in our order of May 9, 1927, are hereby author- 
ized to publish and file tariffs so restricting application of, or other- 
wise revisinig the rates prescribed and required to be maintained by 
that order. The tariffs embodying such restrictions or revision will 
be subject to protest and to suspension and investigation.” 

No. 24957, Christian Feigenspan vs. Delaware and Hudson et al., 
and cases joined therewith. Defendant, Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, moves that the Commission defer entry of reparation 
order until validity of the Commission’s decision has been determined 
by the courts. 

No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 3, cotton. Southern 
carriers ask for postponement of effective date of order in third sup- 
plemental report, dated June 3, 1931, as amended July 3, 1933, from 
August 1, 1934, to August 1, 1935. 

1. & S. 3660, rates on Bristol and Norton Lines of N. & W., and 
No. 7865, Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City vs. Southern et al. 
A. C. l., C. of G., Clinchfield Railroad, L. & N., N. C. & St. L., S. 
A. L., and Southern, ask for rehéaring, reargument and/or recon- 
sideration. 

1. & S. 3947, Freight handling charges at St. Louis stations. Pro- 
testant, Washington University, asks for reconsideration of the de- 
cision of division 4 by the Commission en banc on the record as made. 

No, 24804, Fairmont Glass Works, Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, reconsideration and modification of 
the report as herein made, 186 I. C. C. 91 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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EXPRESS MOTOR SERVICE 


INDING that it lacked jurisdiction, the Commission, by divi- 

sion 2, in a report written by Commissioner Aitchison, has dis- 
missed No. 25812, American Highway Freight Association, Inc., 
vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. In this complaint, the truck- 
ing organization alleged violations of sections 2 and 6 of the 
interstate commerce act and section 1 of the Elkins act due to 
the failure of the defendant express company to file tariffs 
covering service rendered by the Railway Express Motor Trans- 
port, a subsidiary, in the interstate line-haul movement of 
traffic by motor trucks over public highways between South 
Bend, Ind., Chicago, Ill, Milwaukee, Wis., and intermediate 
points. 

“The law has no application to a highway transportation 
service under the circumstances here involved,” said the Aitchi- 
son report. 

The complaint alleged that the failure of the express com- 
pany to file tariffs covering the transportation of express traffic 
by its subsidiary over the highways, was and is unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unlawful in violation of sections 2 and 6 of 
the interstate commerce act and section 1 of the Elkins act. 

Through the medium of the motor transport organization, 
the express company performs service on the highways. The 
report said the motor transport issued tariffs covering its serv- 
ice, but did not file them with the Commission, “nor does it 
strictly adhere to them.” The express company justified its 
failure to file the tariffs, the report said, on the ground that the 
services in question were performed solely by motor truck in 
line-haul movement, and were not subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. The complainant’s position, the report said, was 
that the organization and operation of the motor transport con- 
oe a “device” through which the express company violated 
the law. 

The motor transport business, handled through the terminals 
of the express company in some instances, and direct, from 
door of consignor to door of the consignee in others, conducted 
substantially in the same manner as the express business is 
handled over the railroads. The express company employes per- 
form and supervise the labor operations at the terminals, re- 
gardless of whether a shipment is handled in regular express 
service or by motor highway vehicle. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that a fair reading of all the 
pertinent provisions of section 1 led to the conclusion that the 
express business which was subject to the Commission’s juris- 
diction was that handled over railroads or partly by railroad and 
partly by water and that the law had no application to a high- 
way transportation service under the circumstances here in- 
volved. 

As to the motor transport being a device, the report said 
there was no indication that express shipments were ever trans- 
ported over the highways when rail service was designated by 
the shipper, of that they were accorded rail service at the motor 
transport rates. The twe services, the report said, were dis- 
tinct and each was open to any one who desired to use it. That 
a different service by motor transport was available at lower 
rates, it added, did not violate sections 2 and 6. Defendant, the 
report said, was not shown to be violating any of the sections 
mentioned and it did not appear that the operations of the 
motor transport constituted a prohibited “device” within the 
meaning of the law. 


BANANAS TO CANADA 


With four of the nine commissioners participating writing 
or assenting to separate views, the Commission, on reargument, 
has reversed the finding made by division 5, in No. 23992, 
Michael Comella et al. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
et al that the rates charged on bananas, from New York, 
N. Y., to points in Canada, were unreasonable. The complaint 
has been dismissed on a finding that the shipments were in for- 
eign commerce not subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. 
The Commission said the shipments were “from a nonadjacent 
foreign country, through the United States, to destinations in an 
adjacent foreign country,” that is, from ports in Cuba and 
Costa Rica to Canada through New York, N. Y. 

In'this case the Commission said that in Seymour vs. M. L. 
& T. R. R. & S. S. Co., 35 I. C. C. 492, it had stated that, al- 
though the regulatory power of Congress undoubtedly extended 
to such transportation within this country, it had not been placed 
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within its jurisdiction. It added that in a number of cases since 
then it had found that it was without jurisdiction over such 
traffic. 

The Commission said that orders for bananas were placed 
in New York either before or after arrival of the ships at New 
York; that the bananas were sold for consumption at New York 
or transshipped to other destinations in the United States and 
Canada, They were not stored at New York and then reshipped 
to interior destinations, the report declared. 

Complainants contended the shipments, the report said, orig- 
inated at New York. The defendants submitted affidavits of 
each of the firms at New York, stating, among other things, 
that there were no shipments of bananas to interior ports within 
the United Statés or to points in Canada which originated at 
New York or had ever acquired a situs in the port of New York; 
that such shipments originated in foreign countries and moved 
in unbroken chains of transportation therefrom to interior 
destinations in the United States, as the case might be, without 
coming to rest at the port of New York or elsewhere, and that 
the intention that the fruit should be transported by rail to 
interior points was present from the beginning. 

The Commission said that in cases of this kind the actual 
movement and the real character of the shipments were the 
determining elements. It added that the record was clear that 
it was the original and continuing intent of both the shippers 
at the foreign ports and their sales representatives at New York 
that some portions, if not all, of the cargoes were to be trans- 
shipped from New York to interior destinations in the United 
States or Canada. Neither through billing, uninterrupted move- 
ment, continuous possession by the carrier, nor unbroken bulk, 
was an essential of a through shipment, the Commission said. 
These, the Commission said, were common incidents of a 
through shipment; and that when the intention with which a 
shipment was made was in issue, the presence, or absence, of 
one or all of these incidents might be important evidence bear- 
ing upon that question. But, the report added, where it was 
admitted the shipments made to the ultimate destinations 
had at all imes been intended, these incidents were without 
legal significance as bearing on the character of the traffic. 
These shipments moved on domestic bills of lading. 

Chairman Lee, concurring, in part, said he agreed that the 
Commission had no jurisdiction over the shipments which were 
sold to complainants before arrival at port of entry. As to 
shipments made to fill Canadian orders, which were accepted 
after the arrival of the ships and after the condition of the 
bananas had been determined, he said he believed the Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction. 

Commissioner Aitchison said he concurred in the result. 
Commissioner Farrell, dissenting, said that according to his 
understanding of the pertinent facts, when the bananas arrived 
at New York, neither the consignors nor the consignees had any 
intention of reshipping them if they could be sold in New 
York, and that therefore they were not shipped by rail from 
New York City under common control, management or arrange- 
ment for a continuous carriage or shipment by water and rail. 
In such circumstances, he said, it was difficult for him to see 
why the transportation under consideration did not come within 
the Commission’s jurisdiction over rates for the transportation of 
property from points in the United States to points in foreign 
countries, conferred by section 1. Commissioner McManamy 
joined in that expression. Commissioner Splawn did not par- 
ticipate in the disposition of this case. 


DETROIT BELT OPERATIONS 


On the ground that the Union Belt of Detroit was merely 
an operating agency of the Wabash, Pere Marquette and Penn- 
sylvania and not a common carrier, the Commission, by division 
3, in No. 25545, in the matter of application of Union Belt of 
Detroit et al. for a pooling of certain revenues, has denied ap- 
proval of a pooling agreement among the parties mentioned. 
There was no opposition to the application. 

This application, the Commission said, sought authority to 
distribute about $400,000 collected as demurrage by the Union 
Belt, among the proprietary companies, in accordance with an 
operating agreement dated August 8, 1921, and amendatory and 
supplemental agreements since that time. The belt interchanges 
cars solely with the three proprietary companies instead of with 
all common carriers as a common carrier is bound to do. 

Instead of filing tariffs of its own the belt concurs in joint 
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switching tariffs of the proprietary companies. The Belt, how- 
ever, received a certificate of convenience and necessity to op- 
erate as a common carrier in operation by Union Belt of Detroit, 
131 I. C. C, 384, in 1927. 

Prior to that time the Belt had been working for the three 
proprietary companies. It had no tracks or equipment of its 
own. This report said that the sole purpose, it was admitted, in 
the seeking of the certificate in 1927, was to enable the parties in 
interest to continue what they had been doing. 

The Commission said that while there was much of record 
to indicate that the joint operation was in the public interest, 
the certificate of 1927, being issued to the Belt and not to the 
proprietary carriers, did not appear to authorize such operation. 
It said that if continuance of such operation was desired, applica- 
tion for a proper certificate should promptly be made. 

Chairman Lee wrote a concurrence in the result; 


BALTIMORE SWITCHING CHARGES 


An increase in switching charges on water-borne fresh or 
green fruits and vegetables by the Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, in Baltimore, has been approved by the Commission, 
division 3, in I. and S. No. 3965, switching fruits and vegetables 
at Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore & Ohio proposal was to in- 
crease the charge from 50 cents a ton to 5 cents a hundred pounds 
and the Pennsylvania proposal was to increase from 76 cents a 
ton to the same amount a hundred pounds. The higher charges 
will apply only on fruits and vegetables moving into Baltimore 
by water. 

Upon protest of the Carlot Fruit and Vegetable Receivers’ 
Association, the schedules were suspended until October 10. 
Similar increases were proposed before the Maryland commission 
on intrastate commerce. 

After the carriers had built expensive produce terminals in 
Baltimore, according to the report, the use of those terminals 
for water-borne traffic became surprisingly large, especially in 
connection with citrus fruits from Florida and potatoes from the 
south. The carriers said that because of the steadily increasing 
water-borne traffic to their Baltimore ports in the past few years 
it was probable that had they realized their produce terminals 
would have become to a large extent an adjunct to the water lines 
for the delivery of this traffic at Baltimore, they would have estab- 
lished rates from their piers commensurate with the service 
required. The displaced charges were published long before 
the produce terminals were built. 

The carriers said that the charges proposed were the same 
as in effect at Philadelphia. They pointed out that inasmuch as 
the water lines absorbed the cost of delivery of citrus fruit 
at fruit unloading points in Baltimore the protestants would 
not have to pay the increased rates. 

Among the allegations of fact urged by the carrier in 
defense of their proposal were that the traffic in question was 
now given and under the proposed charges would be given much 
lower rates than applied on traffic received from rail connections. 
The displaced charges were blanket charges applicable also on 
other traffic. With respect to other traffic the railroads said 
that import traffic received in Baltimore in large quantities con- 
sisted largely of raw materials for use by industries in the Balti- 
more district. The carriers contended the industries should have 
low rates on such materials, for the reason that such industries 
did not have water front facilities and would be seriously handi- 
capped were they not accorded a low switching charge. They 
also said that such traffic, switched from the water front to 
interior industries, usually gave them subsequent hauls on fin- 
ished products. The carriers further pointed out that there had 
been no attempt to distinguish between import and coastwise 
traffic, although coastwise traffic was often competitive with rail 
transportation. 

In many instances, the carriers said that the water-borne 
traffic had to be hauled in refrigerator or ventilated cars per 
diem on which was $2 and $1, when, as was often the case, for- 
eign line equipment had to be used. It was pointed out that 
always three engines were used in handling such traffic and 
sometimes four. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Horses and Mules 


No. 25627, Fies & Sons et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. By division 
3. Rates, horses and mules, points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Arkansas, Illinois, New Mexico and 
Colorado, to Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., not unreason- 
able in the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent that 
they may exceed rates, minimum 23,000 pounds, made by the 
use of the scale in Western Horse and Mule Rates, 195 I. C. C. 417, 
for the distance up to the east bank Mississippi River crossings, 
plus, or using initially, according to whether a shipment origi- 
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nated west of the Mississippi River and moves through central 
territory or originated at the river and moved from that terri- 
tory, the fourth class rates prescribed in the eastern class rate 
revision for the distance from the east bank Mississippi River 
crossings to the south bank Ohio River crossings, plus the rates 
approved on horses and mules in Livestock, Southern Territory 
Rates, 171 I. C. C. 721, for the distance within southern terri- 
tory, applied in the manner approved in said reports, on ship- 
ments which were not moved into market stockyards at the river 
crossings on order of the shipper to be subject to proportional 
rates, except in central territory, arrived at by deducting from 
the western rates 4 cents, but no rate to be thus reduced below 
17 cents, and from the southern rates 4 cents, but no rate to be 
reduced below 16 cents. Estimated weights assailed and present 
estimated weight not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 
Commissioner McManamy, dissenting, said he could not approve 
the combinations prescribed. New rates are to be effective not 
later than September 29. 
Sheep 


No. 25905, L. H. Willard et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
two sub numbers. W. R. Smith & Son et al. vs. Same, and 
Armour & Co. et al. vs. Same. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, 
sheep, double-deck carloads, prior to January 25, 1932, from 
points in California to destinations in Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and New York, N. Y., applicable 
and not unreasonable. 


Fertilizer Compounds 


No. 26232, Swift & Co. vs. T. & N. O. By division 3. Rate, 
fertilizer compounds, in bulk, carloads, Harvey, La., to Houston, 
Tex., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 29 
cents. Shipments were made between February 19, 1931, and 
March 3, 1932. Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective 
not _ than September 27. Commissioner McManamy dis- 
sented. 


Iron and Steel 


I. and S. No. 3944, iron and steel from C. F. A. to W. T. L. 
points. By division 3. Proposed cancellation of commodity 
rates, iron and steel articles, less-than-carloads, Johnstown-Con- 
nelisville district in eastern territory to destinations in western 
trunk line territory, within Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
found justified. Order of suspension vacated and proceeding 
discontinued. Cancellation will leave through overhead fourth 
class rates to apply. These rates, the Commission said, through 
inadvertence, were not canceled when the class rate revision 
was made effective. The Commission said that whether undue 
prejudice would result from the uniform application of these 
overhead class rates from eastern territory to western trunk 
line territory, because of the maintenance concurrently of com- 
modity rates based on 45 per cent of first class westbound from 
Chicago, was a question it did not undertake to determine upon 
this record. 

Strawberries 


No. 25668, Altman & Albritton et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 5. Applicable charges, seven carloads, fresh straw- 
berries, Bowling Green and Dover, Fla., to Chicago, Ill., deter- 
mined. Rates charged on two straight carloads from Dover, 
shipped in January, 1930, found to have been applicable. Com- 
binations found to have been applicable on five from Bowling 
Green, shipped in March, 1929. Applicable charges found un- 
reasonable to the extent they respectively exceeded $405.08 on 
the shipment of March 22; $480.85 on the shipment of January 
11; $398.76 on the shipment of January 22; $395.58 on each of 
the shipments of January 25 and January 27 and $424.26 on the 
shipment of January 29. Reparation of $556.83 awarded. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26040, Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. By division 3. Rate, bituminous coal, Douglas, 
Pa., to Warwood, W. Va., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed $1.34 a net ton. New rate, to be effective not 
later than October 4, prescribed and reparation awarded. 


Agricultural Limestone 


Fourth Section Application No. 15493, agricultural limestone 
to lower Michigan. By division 2. Carriers authorized in 
Fourth Section Order No. 11621, to establish rates, agricultural 
limestone, Gibsonburg, Woodville, Genoa, Martin, Marblehead, 
Carey, and Whitehouse, O., to destinations in the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan in bags or in bulk, in box cars, minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds, and in open-top cars, minimum weight 
90 per cent of the marked capacity of the car, the lowest ap- 
plicable over any lines or routes operating from and to such 
points constructed on the basis of the distance scales prescribed 
or approved in National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. Ann Arbor, 
191 I. C. C. 188, and to maintain higher rates from and to inter- 
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mediate points. The authority is subject to the condition that 
rates from and to higher rated intermediate points shail not 
exceed rates constructed on the basis of the distance scales, 
which shall not exceed the lowest combination. 


Cement 


Fourth Section Application No. 15507, cement from Lime- 
dale, Mitchell and Speed’s, Ind. By division 2. Parties to Boyd’s 
I. C, C. Nos. A-2033 and A-2179 authorized in Fourth Section 
Order No. 11622, to establish rates over the circuitous routes, 
cement, Limedale, Mitchell, and Speed’s, Ind., to points in Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and northern Missouri, the same as those 
contemporaneously in effect by way of the short lines or routes 
on the basis of the distance scales prescribed in Western Ce- 
ment Rates, 69 I. C. C. 644, for application from Illinois points 
to these destinatiqgns, and to maintain higher rates to inter- 
mediate points. The authority is upon condition that the rates 
to higher-rated intermediate points shall not exceed rates con- 
structed on the same basis as those to the more distant points 
and shall in no case exceed the lowest combinations; also that 
the authority granted shall not include intermediate points as 
to which the haul of the carriers having circuitous routes is 
not longer than that of the direct line or route between the 
competitive points. The authorization is also subject to the 
334%, 50 and 70 per cent circuity limitations. 


Wheat 


No. 25712, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Report by Chairman Lee. 
Complaint assailing only the inbound rate, wheat, to the transit 
point, Los Angeles, Calif., on one carload of wheat shipped from 
Mosquero, N. M., to Amarillo, Tex., thence reconsigned to Los 
Angeles, there milled in transit and the products, flour and bran, 
forwarded to Santa Paula, Santa Barbara, and Fillmore, Calif., 
found insufficient to permit consideration of the reasonableness 
of the through rates on flour and bran which were applicable 
on the shipment. 

Track Material 


Fourth Section Application No. 15469, track material in the 
south. By division 2. Parties to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. A-725 
(J. H. Glenn series), except the Tennessee Central, authorized 
in Fourth Section Order No. 11620 to establish and maintain 
rates, rails, railway track and railway track material, iron or 
steel, in straight or mixed carloads, over all routes between 
points in southern territory over which they have been granted 
relief to maintain class rates established pursuant to Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 113 LC, C. 200 and 
128 I. C. C. 567, and other proceedings, the lowest that may 
be constructed over any line or route from and to the same 
points, on the basis of distance scales of rates and arbitraries 
set forth in an appendix (not herein reproduced) and to main- 
tain higher rates from, to and between intermediate points; 
provided that the rates from, to and between the higher-rated 
intermediate points shall not exceed the rates constructed on 
the basis shown in the appendix. The fourth section order 
authorizes the grouping of origin and destination points in the 
manner employed in the establishment of class rates resulting 
from the southern class rate revision. The standard line scale 
provided in the appendix begins with a rate of 5 cents for a 
distance of 10 miles and under, becomes 14 cents for the block 
between 90 and 100 miles; 20 cents for the block between 190 
and 200 miles; 23 cents for the block between 280 and 300 miles; 
26 cents for the block between 380 and 400 miles; 29 cents 
for the block between 480 and 500 miles; 32 cents for the block 
between 580 and 600 miles; 36 cents for the block between 700 
and 720 miles; 38 cents for the block between 780 and 800 miles; 
40 cents for the block between 875 and 900 miles; and ends 
with a rate of 42 cents for the block between 975 and 1,000 miles. 
Arbitraries are allowed for hauls within the Florida peninsula 
beginning with 1 cent for 50 miles and under and progressing 
by 1 cent steps to 4 cents for the block between 290 and 500 
miles and 5 cents for distances greater than 500 miles. Short 
or weak lines arbitraries, the report said, are not to exceed 5 
cents a 100 pounds. 


Brick, Etc. 


Fourth Section Application No. 15210, brick and clay prod- 
ucts from Kansas and Missouri. By division 2. Defendants in 
United Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 194 [. C. C. 75, au- 
thorized in Fourth Section Order No. 11619, to establish and 
maintain on brick and other clay products, minimum 60,000 
pounds, from Brickton, Buffalo, Buffville, Chanute, Cherryvale, 
Coffeyville, Erie, Fort Scott, Fredonia, Gas, Humboldt, Inde- 
pendence, Iola, Peru, Pittsburg, and Weir City, Kan., and other 
points in the Kansas gas belt, Topeka and Wichita, Kan., and 
points in Kansas and Missouri intermediate to the foregoing 
points to destinations in eastern Colorado to and including Colo- 
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rado common points and to Cheyenne, Wyo., and other points 
in Wyoming south and east thereof the lowest rate that may 
be constructed over any line or route upon the basis prescribed 
in the case mentioned and maintain higher rates to and from 
intermediate points not in excess of the basis; and to maintain 
rates constructed on the basis of the scale prescribed in Mason 
City Brick & Tile Co. vs. Director General, 107 I. C. C. 702, from 
the same origin territory to points in Nebraska over routes 
through eastern Colorado. Subject to the combination and 50 
per cent circuity limitations. 


Asphalt 


Fourth Section Application No. 15172, asphalt from Arkansas. 
By division.2. Authority granted parties to Johanson’s I. C. C. 
No. 2474 in Fourth Section Order No. 11618 to establish and 
maintain rates, asphalt, natural, by products or petroleum, other 
than paint, stain or varnish, in packages, or solid in bulk, ex- 
cept in tank cars, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 50,000 
pounds; and in tank cars from and to the following points, and 
from and to points intermediate thereto from and to which 
rates are provided by an intermediate rule (1) from El Dorado, 
Ark., to points in Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, constructed on the basis prescribed in Union Asphalt Co. 
vs. C. R. L. & P., 192 IL. C. C. 123, on liquid asphalt from and to 
the same points; (2) from Pearson, Smackover and Waterloo, 
Ark., to points in Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, the same as those authorized herein from El Dorado, Ark., 
and (3) from El Dorado, Pearson, Smackover, and Waterloo, Ark., 
to points in Louisiana intermediate to Vicksburg and Natchez, 
Miss., the same as those authorized herein from the same origins 
to Vicksburg or Natchez, Miss.; and to maintain higher rates 
to intermediate points. The authority is subject to the proviso 
that the rates to the higher rated intermediate points shall not 
exceed rates constructed on the same basis as the rates to 
the more distant points, and subject to the lowest combination 
and 33%, 50 and 70 per cent circuity limitations. 


Binder Twine 


Fourth Section Application No. 15005, binder twine from 
Texas ports and Lake Charles, La. By division 2. Athority 
granted to parties to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-2395 in Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 11617, to establish and maintain import rates, 
binder twine, Texas gulf ports and Lake Charles, La., to points 
in western trunk line territory such as Cedar Rapids and Sioux 
City, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and St. Paul, Minn., the same as contemporaneously 
apply from New Orleans (shipside) to the same destinations, 
not less than the present rates, and maintain higher rates at 
intermediate points. The authority is subject to the condition 
that the rates to the higher-rated intermediate points in the 
destination territory shall not exceed the contemporaneous rates 
from New Orleans; that the rates to other higher-rated inter- 
mediate points shall not exceed 40 per cent of the contem- 
poraneous first class rates prescribed in the southwestern re- 
vision to the same points from Texas ports and Lake Charles; 
that the rates to any higher-rated intermediate point shall in 
no case exceed the lowest combination and that the relief 
granted herein shall be subject to circuity limitations, the same 
as those imposed in the temporary order. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26488, East Tennessee Border Traffic Association vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. Louisville &, Nashville and Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce permitted to intervene. 

F. D. 3385, supplemental order, construction of extension by 
Cambria & Indiana Railroad. Time prescribed in previous certificate, 
as extended, within which the Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co. shall 
commence and complete the construction of the extension of its 
railroad therein authorized, is further extended to July 1, 1935, and 
June 30, 1936, respectively. 

No. 26147, the Robinson-Ransbottom Pottery Co. vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. et al. The order entered herein on April 24, 1934, is modified 
to become effective on October 2, 1934, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice instead of August 2, 1934. 

. S. 3928. Ex-River grain from St. Louis to the south. Missis- 
sippi_ Valley Association permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10118, C. B. & Q. abandonment. Petition of pro- 
testants herein for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 

No, , Part 8, Cottonseed, its products, and related articles. 
Order entered in this proceeding on November 12, 1933, is further 
modified by postponing effective date to September 1, 1934. 

No. 26538, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. et 
al. Arkansas Rice Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. 3947, Freight handling charges at St. Louis.stations. Order 
entered herein on June 15, 1934, which by its terms vacated and set 
aside the order of January 24, 1934, as of July 1, 1934, and discontinued 
the proceeding, is modified so as to vacate and set aside the order 
of January 24, 1934, as of August 1, 1934, instead of July 1, 1934, and 
proceeding discontinued thereupon. 

No. 26523, Swift & Co., vs. U. P. et al. Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce, Topeka Packing Co., Sunflower Packing & Produce Co., 
Seymour Packing Co ’ Grennan Produce Co., Farmers Produce 
Co., Metz Packing Co., and Perry Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10503, Joint application C. & N. W. to assume cer- 
tain liabilities; to pledge certain securities; to acquire control by 
lease of a proposed ore dock of the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & West 
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ern Railroad Co., and for authority to the E. I. M. & W. to issue and 
sell bonds. Application dismissed upon applicant’s request. 

Finance No. 9556, Denver, Intermountain & Summit Railway pro- 
posed acquisition. Petition of D. L & 8S. for review by the Com- 
mission of the decision of division 4 herein denied. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated southwestern cases, and Supplemen- 
tal fourth section order No. 9600, Rates from, to and between points 
in southwestern territory. The order heretofore entered in said pro- 
ceedings on June 11, 1934, is amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Tt is further ordered, That fourth-section order 9600, heretofore 
entered in said proceedings on July 23, 1927, and orders supplemental 
thereto, are further amended so as to provide that wherever reference 
is made in said orders to rates prescribed or approved, or to rates es- 
tablished ‘on the bases prescribed or approved,’ in the aforesaid re- 
port of April 5, 1927, said reference shall include rates prescribed or 
approved, and rates on bases prescribed or approved, in said twentieth 
supplemental report,” 


GRAIN CUTS PERMITTED 


The Commission, by division 2, having refused to suspend 
the schedules, reduced rates on grain, grain products and related 
articles from the grain fields of the middle west and reshipping 
points between them and markets of ultimate destination in the 
east became effective on July 1. (See Traffic World, June 23, 
p. 1180.) The cut is 5.5 cents a hundred pounds from the middle 
west to eastern points of destination. 

This, according to Frank B. Townsend, traffic director of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, is the first general reduction 
made in rates on grain products voluntarily published by eastern 
carriers since 1921. Temporary reductions were made in rates 
at the beginning of the depression with a view to stimulating 
exports. Chicago and Milwaukee, among others, requested sus- 
pension of the tariffs on the ground that the narrowing of the 
spread between rates from those points to the east and those 
from Buffalo, N. Y., would drive grain from the Great Lakes. 

Minneapolis, claiming to be the largest western grain mar- 
ket, with a terminal elevator capacity of 91,695,000 bushels and a 
flour milling capacity of 52,800 barrels, hailed the proposed 
reductions which have been allowed to become effective, as a 
partial restoration of the old relationship in the all-rail rates on 
flour and grain from Minneapolis to eastern points, compared 
with the water and rail transportation costs from Duluth, Minn. 
Mr. Townsend, in his protest against the suspension of the rates, 
said that for many years prior to the increase in freight rates, 
which began in 1918, the all-rail rates on grain and flour to 
Minneapolis trunk line territory were fixed with relation to the 
water and rail transportation costs from Duluth through Buffalo 
to the east. 

Since the increase in the all-rail rates, with no correspond- 
ing increase in the transportation costs on grain, by water, from 
Duluth to Buffalo, there had been a marked decrease in the 
all-rail shipments of grain and products from Minneapolis to 
the east, he said. Flour production at Minneapolis, he said, 
decreased, while at Buffalo it increased. In support of that he 
submitted a table showing that in 1919 the Minneapolis flour 
output was 17,500,890 barrels, while the Buffalo flour output 
was 6,688,290 barrels. In 1927 the Minneapolis production had 
fallen to 11,540,051 barrels while the Buffalo production had 
risen to 10,031,814. In 1933 the Minneapolis production had 
fallen to 7,283,244 barrels and Buffalo had risen to 9,781,281. 

In that same period, 1919-1933, the shipments from Minne- 
apolis had fallen from 142,346 carloads to 70,398 carloads. 

“We appreciate the desire of the lake ports to maintain the 
advantage they have,” said Mr. Townsend in his protest, “but 
the needs of the rail carriers must also be considered and any 
reduction to meet water competition that will benefit the rail- 
roads and producers of grain should be approved. . The re- 
ductions in rates on grain and grain products will benefit the 
producer of grain and the milling industry in the northwest. 
The railroads should be permitted to reduce rates to meet water 
competition where, as here shown, they have sustained substan- 
tial losses of tonnage and where they are threatened with the 
loss of additional tonnage to water routes.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4004, the Commission has suspended from 
June 30 until January 30 schedules in supplement 66 to F. L. 
Speiden’s I, C. C. No. 1473. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase the rates on lumber and articles taking same rates, 
in carloads, from points on the Southern Railway, Hamburg to 
Evansville, Ala., inclusive, to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory. The following is illustrative, rates in 
cents a 100 pounds, from Greensboro, Ala., to Chicago, IIL, 
present, 35%; proposed, 38. 

In I. and S. No. 4005, the Commission has suspended from 
July 1 until February 1 schedules as published in supplements 
Nos. 26 and 11 to W. S. Curlett’s I. C. C. Nos. A-412 and A-420, 
supplement No. 48 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2627, and in other 
tariffs issued by agents and individual lines. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to restrict the commodity rates applicable on iron 
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ore, in carloads, so as not to apply on iron ore having value for 
gas purifying purposes, and to establish 17% per cent of first 
class rates in lieu thereof, from, to and between points in 
Official Classification territory, wliich would result in increases. 
The following is illustrative, rates in cents a ton of 2,240 pounds, 
from Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Buffalo, N. Y., present rate 219, proposed rate 403; to Lynn, 
Mass., present rate 252, proposed rate 358; to Columbus, Ohio, present 
rate 366, proposed rate 448, 


In I. and S. No. 4006, the Commission has suspended from 
July 1 until February 1 schedules in supplements Nos. 44 and 
45 to W. S. Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-330, supplements Nos. 57 and 
59 to B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2450, supplement No. 20 to Frank 
Van Ummersen’s I. C. C, No. 158, and other tariffs issued by 
agents and individual lines. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the alternative application of class rates on cold pack 
fresh fruits and vegetables, in carloads, so as to prohibit the 
use of the old class rates in effect prior to the establishment of 
new class rates (as the result of Docket No. 15879, on December 
3, 1931), and to use altogether the new class rates on such fruits 
and vegetables from, to and between points in Official Classifica- 
tion territory, which would result in increases in some instances. 

In I. and S. No, 4007, the Commission has suspended from 
July 2 until February 2 schedules in supplement No. 31 to Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2556. The suspended schedules propose terri- 
torial restrictions in the so-called “deferred shipments” rule 
applying on cotton moving on carload rates from points in the 
southwest (other than Texas), to Texas and Louisiana Gulf ports, 
by an exception in connection therewith reading as follows: 


Will not apply from stations located on and east of the Kansas 
City Southern Ry. in Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma, Louisiana 
(west of the Mississippi River), Memphis, Tenn., Natchez or Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


In I. and S. No, 4008, the Commission has suspended from 
July 1 until February 1 schedules in supplement No. 2 to The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie I. C. C. No. 1757. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to cancel through commodity rates on coke and 
related articles, in carloads, from certain Ohio origins to Lewis- 
ton, N. Y., which would result in increases. The following is 
illustrative, rates being in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. From 
Steubenville, O. 


To Lewiston, N. Y., present rate 285, proposed rate 378. 


In I. and S. No. 4009, the Commission has suspended from 
July 1 until February 1 schedules in Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2605, 
and supplement No, 2 to his I. C. C, No. 2602, joint with other 
agents. The suspended schedules propose to increase the car- 
load minimum weights on furniture from, to and between points 
in Southwestern territory. The following is illustrative: 


Between Southwestern territory and Official and Southern ter- 
tories: Present rate, carload minimum weight 12,000, rate column 
(percentage of ist class) 60; present rate, carload minimum weight 
15,000, rate column 50 (percentage of ist class); present rate, carload 
minimum weight, 18,000, rate column (percentage of Ist class) 45. 

Between Southwestern territory and Official and Southern terri- 
tories: Proposed rate in cars 40 ft. 9 in. or less in length, minimum 
weight 12,000, cars im excess of 40 ft. 9 in., but not exceeding 50 ft. 
7 in. in length 15,000, rate column 60; proposed rate in cars 40 ft. 9 in. 
or. less in length, minimum weight 15,000, cars in excess of 40 ft. 9 
in., but not exceeding 50 ft. 7 in. in length 18,750, rate column 650; 
proposed rate in cars 40 ft. 9 in. or less in length, minimum weight 
18,000, cars in excess of 40 ft. 9 in., but not exceeding 50 ft. 7 in. in 
length 22,500, rate column 45; proposed rate in cars 40 ft. 9 in. or less 
in length, minimum weight 22,000, cars in excess of 40 ft. 9 in., but 
not exceeding 50 ft. 7 in. in length 27,500, rate column 41; proposed 
rate in cars 40 ft. 9 in. or less in length, minimum weight 30,000, 
cars in excess of 40 ft. 9 in., but not exceeding 50 ft. 7 in. in length 
37,500, rate column 36. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10421, granting au- 
thority to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company to assume 
obligation and liability as lessee and guarantor in respect of not 
exceeding $232,000 of its equipment frust certificates of 1934, in con- 
nection with the procurement of 100 box cars; and deferring action 
respecting other proposed certificates, approved. 

Report and certifiate in F. D. No. 10467, authorizing the Sierra 
Railway Company of California or its receiver to operate under track- 
age rights over the Hetch Hetchy Railway in Tuolumne and Mariposa 
counties, Calif., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10499, permitting the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. to abandon part of a branch line of 
railroad in Los Angeles county, Calif., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No, 10488, authorizing the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co, to assume obligation and liability, as lessee and 
guarantor, in respect of not exceeding $900,000 of Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad equipment-trust certificates, series H, to be issued by the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. of New York, as trustee, and sold at 
par = é6nnection with the procurement of certain equipment, ap- 
proved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10400, authorizing 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Ce. to assume obligation and liability 
as lessee and guarantor, in respect of not exceeding $1,000,000 o 
equipment-trust certificates, series H, to be issued by the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co; of New York, as trustee, and sold at par to aid 
in financing the procurement of certain equipment, approved. 
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PROPOSED RICE REVISION 


REVISION of the interstate carload retes on clean rice from 

Lake Charles, La., and other points ix the group of which it is 
part to points in Texas and intrastate in Texas and revamping 
of transit rules.have been recommended by Examiner W. M. C. 
Cheseldine, in a report on further hearing in No. 23109, Lake 
Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, Inc., vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al. The examiner said the Commission should find un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial for the future the carload 
rates on clean rice from Lake Charles and Louisiana group 6 
points to destinations in Texas to the extent they might exceed 
30 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the southwestern 
revision, plus the addition in differential territory of the dif- 
ferentials there prescribed, minimum 40,000 pounds. In deter- 
mining distances the examiner’s report said the points of origin 
might be grouped, and the average distances from the group 
might be used in determining the rates. 

As to Texas intrastate rates, the examiner said the Com- 
mission should find those on clean rice and the carload minimum 
thereon were and for the future would be unduly preferential 
of Texas millers and milling points to the extent they were 
lower than the rates herein proposed for interstate application. 

Examiner Cheseldine said the Commission should issue an 
appropriate order with respect to interstate rates and transit 
provisions. Any order relating to the Texas intrastate rates, 
he said, should be withheld pending necessary action by the 
Texas commission. Other findings follow: 


The Commission should further find that the transit rules and 
regulations applicable on interstate shipments of rice and rice products 
at Louisiana and Texas milling points are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful as compared with the transit rules and regulations ap- 
plicable on grain »roducts produced and shipped from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas; and that the difference in the interstate 
transit rules and regulations applicable at Louisiana milling points, 
on the one hand, and at Texas milling points, on the other, do not 
result in undue preference of or prejudice to either Louisiana or 
Texas millers or milling points. 

The Commission should further find that the provisions of the 
rules governing transit on interstate traffic which require that the 
rates on clean rice shall apply as minima on shipments of rice prod- 
ucts from milling points is unreasonable, and that the maintenance 
within Texas of a rule permitting rice products to move beyond the 
transit point at the rates applicable on such products while maintain- 
ing a rule requiring the application of the clean rice rates as minima 
on interstate traffic results in undue preference of persons shipping 
such commodities in intrastate commerce and undue prejudice to 
persons shipping such commodities in interstate commerce, and that 
for the future the rates applicable on the commodity shipped should 
be applied on both interstate and intrastate traffic subject to the rates 
on rough rice as minima. 

The Commission shouid further find that the failure of defendants 
to establish and maintain transit arrangements at Louisiana and Texas 
milling points on rough rice originating in Arkansas when destined to 
Atlantic seaboard territory is not unreasonable and does not result in 
undue preference of Arkansas millers or milling points or in undue 
prejudice against Louisiana or Texas millers or milling points. 


This complaint alleged violation of the first four and thir- 
teenth sections of the interstate commerce act. On account of 
the attack upon the Texas intrastate rates a hearing joint with 
the Texas commission was held, the Texas rates being under 
attack in a proceeding before that body. 

A proposed report was submitted in this case by the ex- 
aminers who heard it in the first instance, exceptions thereto 
were filed and the matter was orally argued. The wide scope 
of the complaint, its ambiguity, and the various issues and 
interests involved, Examiner Cheseldine said, presented difficul- 
ties which caused some delay in rendering a final report. The 
probability of changed conditions in the rice field, both from 
economic and transportation standpoints, in the meantime, and 
the fact that another complaint of complainant had been filed, 
No. 23809, the issues in which seemed largely to overlap or 
duplicate some of the issues in the instant case, the examiner 
said, caused the Commission to set this case for further hear- 
ing to determine which, if any of the issues remained, and to 
amplify and bring the record down to date. It developed at 
the hearing, said the examiner, that No. 23809, which had been 
decided by the Commission, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co., Inc., 
vs. Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co., 197 I. C. C. 1, had disposed 
of some of the issues raised in the instant complaint, and that 
there only remained for consideration: The reasonableness and 
lawfulness of rates and transit services on clean rice from Lake 
Charles and group 6 points to destinations in Texas, as com- 
pared with the rates and transit services in Texas and within 
the southwest; the reasonableness and lawfulness of the de- 
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fendants’ failure to provide milling in transit at Lake Charles 
and intermediate points and reshipment of the product to the 
Atlantic seaboard on rough rice from Arkansas points from 
which through rates were published through those points to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Apples 


No. 25981, Dawson Produce Co. of Texas et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, apples, carloads, Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash., to 
Amarillo, Tex., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates 
were alleged to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 
prejudicial and in violation of the long and short haul part of 
section 4. Rates for the future and reparation on shipments 
delivered on and after April 20, 1931, were sought. 


Coal 


No. 25850, Mutual Coal, Light and Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. By Examiner John H. Howell. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, coal, Gallup district, in New Mexico; to destinations in 
Arizona on the lines of Santa Fe proposed to be found not unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial, or preferential. 


Sheet Metal Work 


No. 26370, Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., vs. C. & E. et al. 
By Examiners Leland F. James and E. L. Valentine. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, building sheet metal work, enameled, car- 
loads, Lima, O., to destinations in official classification territory, 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The rates were alleged 
to be unreasonable and unduly preferential of competitors at 
Chicago, Des Plaines and Cicero, Ill, and that the intrastate 
rates on this commodity in Illinois caused an undue prejudice 
or unreasonable advantage, preference, or prejudice as between 
intrastate commerce, on the one hand, and interstate commerce, 
on the other, in violation of section 13 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

Sand and Gravel 


No, 26464, Merom Gravel Co. vs. I. C. By Examiner Harold 
M. Brown. Rate, sand and gravel, Riverton, Ind., to Watson, 
Ill, proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
76 cents a net ton. Reparation proposed. Shipments were made 
between September 15 and 24, 1932, before the rate was reduced 
to 76 cents, the figure the carrier had agreed to establish before 
shipments were made. The carrier asked permission to establish 
the rate on one day’s notice. It, however, did not succeed in 
that but made the rate effective after the shipments were made. 
The examiner found that in that same general territory there 
was a rate of 75 cents on sand and gravel for a haul of the 
length between Riverton, Ind., and Watson, IIl. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 26348, Robert G. Lassiter & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Interstate rate, 
crushed stone, Boxley, Va., to Bowers, Va., not unreasonable. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 9166, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 4, in a third supplemental report, has found that the ap- 
plicant is not in need of financial reorganization in the public 
interest. That being so, it has approved, upon a supplemental 
application, an extension of loans made to the carrier by the 
RFC, maturing on August 1, in an amount of $5,000,000, for not 
more than two years. The prior reports are in 180 I. C. C. 603 
and 187 I. C. C. 165. The question as to whether the applicant 
was in need of reorganization was raised by the declaration of 
the company that it would not be able to repay the loan at 
maturity this year. It asked for an extension for two years. 
Under the provisions of the RFC act, the RFC, upon approval of 
the Commission and upon its certification that the applicant is 
not in need of financial reorganization, may extend loans to 
dates not later than five years from February 1, 1935. The Com- 
mission said that the applicant was controlled by the Canadian 
Pacific through ownership of 50.5 per cent of its common stock 
and 55.5 per cent of its preferred stock, In these circumstances, 
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the report says, the Canadian Pacific is faced with the necessity 
of taking all possible steps to protect its interests in the ap- 
plicant. Commenting upon a forecast as to the carrier’s posi- 
tion, the Commission said it was made “before the full sig- 
nificance of the unprecedented drought now prevailing ... was 
fully appreciated.” Therefore, the Commission said the deficit 
in the applicant’s net income in 1934 might well exceed its esti- 
mate, The Commission said it was advised by the applicant that 
the Canadian Pacific would support it this year as in the past. 
The Commission said it was aware of no interests which would 
be harmed unduly by an extension of the loans that would not 
be similarly, and, perhaps, to larger extent affected by a re- 
fusal of such extension with attendant possibility of forcing 
an immediate reorganization. 


In Finance No. 10524, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 
4, on application of the New Haven for a loan of $3,000,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has approved an im- 
mediate loan for $1,000,000 for not to exceed three years to meet 
installments on two equipment trusts and to pay interest on 
equipment notes and on debentures. The Commission said the 
applicant’s record of earnings warranted the conclusion that the 
public interest did not, at the present time, demand a financial 
reorganization of the company. The New Haven is indebted to 
the corporation in the sum of $578,223.53 on account of a “work” 
loan made in May, 1933, to stimulate business and to the PWA 
on account of advances made under authorizations for loans 
aggregating $7,100,000, for improvement of transportation facili- 
ties. Under PWA contracts $1,525,000 had been advanced to 
the New Haven as of June 13, according to the report. The 
New Haven applied for a loan of $3,000,000 to be available in 
installments to aid in the payment of the following items falling 
due between June 29, 1934, and January 1, 1935: Installments on 
equipment trust obligations, $1,202,000; additions and better- 
ments (estimated), $700,000; interest on bonds, debentures and 
notes, $7,917,000, and taxes, $5,310,000; total, $15,129,000. The 
company estimated a cash deficit of $756,000 at the end of this 
year. The Commission said at the time of preparation of the 
cash forecast the applicant estimated its cash disbursements for 
June would exceed cash receipts by $997,000, and that it would 
approach July 1 with a cash balance of $1,514,000. It now de- 
veloped, it said, that the decline in June receipts was greater 
than anticipated and that as a result applicant would require 
an advance of $1,000,000 on the total loan asked for to assist 
in meeting payments due July 1. 


In Finance No. 10280, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. public works improvement, the Commission, by 
division 4, upon petition of the applicant, has modified its cer- 
tificate of January 8, 1934, so as to permit a revision of the 
company’s program for maintenance and reconstruction of pas- 
senger equipment. Included in the projects were estimated ex- 
penditures of $303,763 for air-conditioning 142 steel passenger 
cars to be assigned to through service between New York City 
and Boston and New York City and Springfield and $640,742 for 
rebuilding 139 passenger cars. The applicant asked for modi- 
fication certificate and accompanying report so far as was neces- 
sary to authorize and approve changes in the proposed main- 
tenance and equipment. It said that it became necessary to 
adopt a mechanical system of air conditioning the passenger 
equipment because of inadequate facilities and operating incon- 
venience of icing a large number of cars at the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York City. The company said that as the 
mechanical system was more costly than the icing system of 
air conditioning, it was necessary to increase the amount to 
be expended for air conditioning apparatus and reduce the num- 
ber of cars to be air conditioned from 142 to 87, to increase 
the estimated amount to be expended from $303,763 to $443,700, 
and to reduce the estimated expenditures to be made in rebuild- 
ing 139 passenger cars from $640,742 to $500,805. The company 
said the reduction in the number of cars to be air conditioned 
was made possible because of the purchase of 50 new air-condi- 
tioned coaches which was approved by the Commission in the 
prior report, 199 I. C. C. 417. The Commission approved the 
changes herein outlined. 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10529, has 
approved the application of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Co. asking approval of a rail installation program to be 
financed with a PWA loan. The project is estimated to cost 
$255,000. 

The wages of 20,000 railway shopmen employed by thirteen 
railway companies were being paid, as of May 15, with money 
loaned by PWA for repairing old cars and locomotives and build- 
ing new ones in the shops of the companies that borrowed the 
money, Public Works Administrator Ickes was advised July 5 by 
Frank C. Wright, director of the division of transportation loans. 

The loans for this phase of PWA’s railroad construction 
program total $51,923,343 out of the $199,607,800 allotted for all 
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kinds of railroad construction. Loans have been made to 33 


companies, 

It was estimated that probably 40,000 men were at work in 
industries which were producing the materials being used by the 
railroad shopmen. 

From May 1 to 15 the 20,000 shopmen were paid $792,474 for 
1,276,819 hours of work, according to a tabulation of reports sub- 
mitted by the thirteen railroads. 

The 20,000 men at work on construction financed by PWA 
comprise 18 per cent of all the shopmen employed by the thirteen 
companies, Their total shop forces number 109,671 men, accord- 
ing to the PWA, which adds: 


As soon as Mr. Wright was appointed director of the division of 
transportation loans he canvassed the railroad companies which were 
known to have been forced to defer large amounts of maintenance 
work on equipment during the depression to see what could be done 
to put men back to work in railroad shop towns, which had been bad 
spots on the unemployment map. Many shops have been reopened and 
others have been kept open by work done with PWA loans. 

Not all railroads in need of making repairs on equipment could 
be accommodated with PWA loans because of the requirement in the 
law that all PWA loans must be reasonably secured. The financial 
position of many roads had been so undermined by the ravages of 
depression that they could not put up security that complied with this 
requirement of the law. 

The following loans were made for repairing old equipment and 
building new in the shops of the thirteen railroads covered by Mr. 
Wright’s report to Administrator Ickes: 

Baltimore & Ohio: $4,000,000 for repairing 5,000 freight cars and 
240 locomotives and building 820 coal cars. 

Boston & Maine: $910,000 for repairing 818 freight cars, 90 passen- 
ger cars and 25 locomotives. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western: $1,043,000 to rebuild 986 box 
cars and 20 engines. 

Erie: $623,000 to rebuild 750 freight cars. 

Great Northern: $2,677,144 to repair 6,374 freight and 650 re- 
frigerator cars, 316 iocomotives and 138 passenger cars 

Illinois Central: $7,310,855 to rebuild and overhaul 12,645 freight 
cars, 14 locomotives and 184 passenger cars. 

Interstate: $250,000 to rebuild 500 coal cars. 

Lehigh Valley: $2,000,000 for rebuilding 2,000 freight cars. 

Milwaukee: $1,716,000 to build 50 new passenger coaches and 25 
baggage-express cars, an $250,000 for air conditioning passenger cars. 

New Haven: $3,500,000 for repairing and rebuilding 903 passenger 
cars, air conditioning 143 passenger cars and miscellaneous repairs to 
other rolling stock. 

Pennsylvania: $17,000,000 to build 7,000 freight cars and $3,300,000 
to build 25 electric locomotives. Ninety additional electric locomotives 
are being built in outside shops with another PWA loan of $11,700,000. 

Southern Pacific: $6,198,750 for repairing and rebuilding 3,811 
freight cars, 748 locomotives and 406 passenger cars. 

Wabash: $916,294 to rebuild 1,425 freight cars and 12 passenger 
cars. 

Loans to other railroad companies not covered in Mr. Wright's 
report to Administrator Ickes but which will put men to work in the 
shops of the borrowing companies are: 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern: $210,000 for 100 new freight cars. 

Fort Smith & Western: $18,300 for repairing 170 freight cars. 


Ore Dock Project Dropped 


Because it was unwilling to meet PWA labor requirements, 
the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & Western Railroad Co. has with- 
drawn from the PWA its application for a loan of $3,500,000 to 
finance the construction of an ore dock at Escanaba, Mich. The 
PWA had allotted $3,000,000 for this project. 


KELLOGG DIRECTORSHIP 


Frank B. Kellogg, formerly Secretary of State and United 
States senator from Minnesota, has been authorized by the 
Commission to hold the positions of director of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and of the Colorado & Southern. The 
Commission’s order made no mention of the fact stated in Mr. 
Kellogg’s amended application that his law firm was general 
counsel for the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. When the matter 
was first presented to the Commission it was stated that Mr. 
Kellogg was general counsel of the D. M. & N., but the amended 
application stated it was his firm that acted in that capacity. 
Director Sweet, of the Bureau of Finance, on the basis of the 
original application, had expressed doubt that the Commission 
would permit Mr. Kellogg to hold the position of director of the 
ie ge lines while also serving as general counsel of the 
D. M. & N. ‘ 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 


In amendment No. 11 to drought order No. 16, the Com- 
mission, by Commissioner Aitchison, has added counties in 
Illinois, Texas and Wyoming to the areas from and to which 
L. E. Kipp, tariff publishing agent for carriers in the western 
district, may publish rates expeditiously and economically, under 
section 22(1) of the interstate commerce act. 

The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in amendment 
No. 12 to drought relief order No. 16, has added counties in 
New Mexico, Oregon and Texas to the areas from and to which 
carriers represented by L. E. Kipp as their publishing agent 
may establish drought relief rates in an expeditious and eco- 
nomical manner. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme, Court of Ohio.) Statute requiring that motor 
transportation company file liability policy or bond with Public 
Utilities Commission does not abrogate rule as to liability of 
independent contractor (Gen. Code, sec. 614-99). (Leonard vs. 
Kreider, 190 N. E. Rep. 634.) 

Direction of verdict for defendant at conclusion of plaintiff's 
evidence is prejudicial error when reasonable minds might con- 
clude that all essential elements of plaintiff's case were estab- 
lished.—Ibid. 

In action for injuries based on truck driver’s negligence, 
whether truck owner hauling freight for transportation company 
at fixed price per ton mile was transportation company’s agent 
held question for jury (Gen. Code, secs. 614-2, 614-84, 614-99).— 
Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Claim first accrues 
against United States within statute of limitations when suit 
may first be brought upon it (Jud. Code, sec. 156 (28 U. S. C. A., 
sec. 262)). (Corporation of the Royal Exchange Assurance vs. 
United States, 6 Fed. Supp. 689.) : 

Question of bar of statute of limitations may properly be 
raised by exception to libel (Jud. Code, sec. 156 (28 U. S. C. A., 
sec. 262)).—Ibid. 

Suits for cargo loss brought more than six years after ves- 
sel became stranded after deviating from her course held barred 
by limitations, since claims for loss accrued immediately when 
vessel stranded, though extent of damage could not be definitely 
ascertained until termination of salvage operations (Suits in 
Admiralty Act, sec. 5 as amended in 1932 (46 U. S. C. A., sec. 
745); Jud. Code, sec. 156 (28 U. S. C. A., sec. 262)).—Ibid. 

That vessel deviated from her course did not affect question 
as to when claim for loss from stranding first accrued, but 
merely withdrew from shipowner defenses which might other- 
wise have been available in opposition to claim (Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act, sec. 5 as amended in 1932 (46 U. S. C. A., sec, 745); 
Jud. Code, sec. 156 (28 U. S. C. A., sec 262)).—Ibid. 


(District Court, S. D. New York.) Motion at close of trial 
to conform petition to proof was granted where no surprise was 
claimed and issue was fully litigated. (The Algonquin, 6 Fed. 
Supp. 644.) 

In proceeding to limit liability, evidence negatived negli- 
gence or errors of judgment in handling steamship disabled by 
collision, and in declining tug's assistance and offer of acetylene 
torch to sever anchor chain. 

It did not appear that tug in question, which did not reach 
scene of collision until more than two hours after accident 
occurred, was superior in towing ability to pilot boat which was 
standing by at time of collision and which picked up lifeboats 
and took disabled steamship in tow, and evidence showed that 
ship’s officer cut anchor chain with hack saw almost as soon 
as it could have been severed if tug’s offer of acetylene torch 
had been accepted.—Ibid. 

Judgment of those at scene of collision has greater weight 
than critics’ opinions after event.—Ibid. 

Petitioners for limitation of liability had burden of showing 
intervening negligence breaking casual connection between col- 
lision and loss.—Ibid. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10536. George C. Taylor, receiver of the Santa Fe, 
San Juan & Northern Railroad, asks order authorizing PWA loan of 
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$60,000 to aid in financing of railroad maintenance and acquisition of 
equipment. 

Finance No. 10537. Reading Co. asks authority to abandon a por- 
tion of its Frankford branch in city and county of Philadelphia, Pa., 
extending from the southeasterly side of Penn Street to the end of 
the branch, a distance of approximately 400 feet. 

Finance No. 10538. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co, asks authority to abandon its line of single track railroad 
between Chehalis Junction and Dryad, Wash, approximately 16.9 
miles; to acquire operating rights and to operate over the existing 
line of the Northern Pacific between Chehalis Junction and Dryad and 
to construct a connecting track between its line and that of the 
Northern Pacific at Dryad. Applicant said there were no towns or 
villages on the Milwaukee between Chehalis Junction and Dryad. 
The Northern Pacific is the older line, having been constructed in 
1895, while the Milwaukee line was constructed in 1914. The territory 
traversed by these two lines at one time was covered with heavy tim- 
ber, the greater part of which has been cut. 

Finance No. 10535. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. asks for 
authority to issue and sell $50,000,000 of 4% per cent general mortgage 
bonds, series E, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 95 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest. The proceeds from the sale of the bonds will be used 
for “proper corporate purposes of the applicant, including purchase 
or payment of fifteen-year secured 6% per cent gold bonds of the 
applicant due February 1, 1936, and other obligations maturing in 
1935 and 1936."" The bonds will mature July 1, 1984. As a sinking 
fund for the bonds of Series E, applicant will provide, on the first day 
of July in each year (but only out of net income of applicant for the 
preceding calendar year), an amount equal to one-half of one per cent 
of the maximum principal amount of series E bonds at any one time 
outstanding, to be applied to the purchase of bonds of series E at 
not quoceming, their principal amount. 

Finance No. 10534. W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, as receivers 
of the Georgia & Florida Railroad, ask for approval and authoriza- 
tion of the continuancbe of the control of the Statesboro Northern 
Railway under section 5 of the interstate commerce act, by an ex- 
tension of the existing lease from the present expiration date, June 
2, 1934, until November 1, 1946. 

Finance No. 10533. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon itS Zumbrota branch in Olmstead and Good- 
hue counties, Minn., extending from Rochester to Zumbrota, 24.5 
miles, due to establishment of highway transportation and other 
changes which have reduced traffic of line to such a point as to 
make its operation impossible without a substantial loss each year. 


PIPE LINE INVESTIGATION 


The Commission, in No. 26570, reduced pipe line rates and 
gathering charges, has instituted, on its own motion, an inquiry 
into the rates and gathering charges of pipe line companies, as a 
result of its consideration of the pipe line tariffs filed by various 
companies and which it refused to suspend (see Traffic World, 
June 23, p. 1179). In a notice respecting its refusal to suspend 
those tariffs the Commission said it would give further consid- 
eration to this matter of pipe line rates “with a view of possible 
entry upon its own motion of an order of investigation with 
respect to rates covered by the tariffs in question.” 

All pipe line companies subject to the interstate commerce 
act have been made respondents in the proceeding. As yet the 
proceeding has not been assigned to the docket of any indi- 
vidual commissioner or a division of the Commission. 

This is the first inquiry the Commission has ever undertaken 
into pipe line rates or charges. Gathering charges are those 
imposed upon the service of taking crude oil, in this instance, 
from the containers of the owners for pumping to the trunk 
lines of the pipe line companies. They might be compared to 
the charges of switching railroads, although the gathering lines 
are owned by the owners of the trunk lines. 

Only one notable pipe line proceeding was ever undertaken 
by the Commission. That was in 1912, No. 4199, In Re Pipe 
Lines, 24 I. C. C. 1. In that proceeding the question was as to 
whether the respondents were common carriers as declared by a 
recent amendment to the old act to regulate commerce, now 
the interstate commerce act. The Commission found that the 
respondents were common carriers. The pipe lines appealed to 
the federal courts. The latter, with an exception or two, found 
that the respondents were common carriers and had to file their 
rates and charges with the Commission, the leading case in 
that litigation being Prairie Oil & Gas Co. vs. United States, 234 
U. S. 548 (24 S. Ct. Rep. 956). Only one formal case, that per- 
taining to a minimum, was ever filed with the Commission in 
all the years since the pipe lines were held to be common car- 
riers. The order instituting this proceeding follows: 


The Commission having under consideration the lawfulness of the 
reduced rates and gathering charges for the interstate transportation 
of crude petroleum or crude petroleum oil by pipe line from wells in 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Illinois, 
and New Mexico to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Louisiana, as published and set forth in Atlantic Pipe Line Company's 
tariff I. C. C. No. 13; Empire Pipeline Company’s tariffs I. C. C. No. 
26 and 27; Humble Pipe Line Company’s tariffs, Supplement No. 1 to 
I. Cc. C. No. 128 and I. C. C. Nos, 138 and 139; Oklahoma Pipe Line 
Company’s tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, and 161; Shell Pipe Line Corporation's tariffs I. Cc. C, Nos. 57, 
and 58; Sinclair Prairie pe Line Company’s tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 98, 
99, and 100; Stanolind Pipe Line Company’s tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47; The Texas Pipe Line Company of 
Oklahoma's tariff L C. C. No. 24; The Texas-Empire Pipe Line Com- 
—, tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 36, 37, and 38; and The Illinois Pipe Line 

ompany’s tariffs I C. C. Nos, 95, 96, 97, and 98. 

It is ordered, That the Commission, upon its own motion, enter 

upon an investigation into and concerning the lawfulness of the re- 
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duced rates and gathering charges, as carried and set forth in the 
tariffs named in the preceding paragraph, for the interstate transpor- 
tation of crude petroleum or crude petroleum oil by pipe line in order 
to determine to what extent and in what manner, if any, said rates 
and charges are or may be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial, unduly preferential, or otherwise in violation of 
any provision of the Interstate Commerce Act, and to make such find- 
ings and to enter such order or orders and to take any other action 
as may be necessary to correct any unlawfulness that may be found 
to exist; 

It is further ordered, That all common carriers by pipe line sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act participating in the transporta- 
tion above referred to, be, and they are hereby, made respondents to 
this proceeding; that a copy of this order be served upon each of said 
respondents; and that notice of this proceeding be given to the gen- 
eral public by depositing a copy of this order in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 

And it is further ordered, That this proceeding be assigned for 
— at such times and places as the Commission may hereafter 

irect. 


INQUIRY INTO “WORKING RULES” 


Coordinator Eastman has announced that he has instituted 
an inquiry into “working rules” governing railroad employes, 
some of which have been attacked as obsolete and wasteful or 
unduly restrictive in their operation, and denominated “feather- 
bed rules.” 

Rules that will be subjected to scrutiny in this inquiry 
include those which two emergency boards appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt under the railway labor act commented upon in 
their reports to the President. 

An emergency board, composed of Frank P. Douglass, chair- 
man, and Charles W. McKay and Otto Bremer, in a report on 
a dispute between the Kansas City Southern, Arkansas Western 
and Texarkana & Fort Smith and employes represented by the 
four brotherhoods, said rules and regulations involved in that 
dispute had interfered seriously with the most practical and 
economical operation of the Kansas City Southern and the 
rendering of reasonable service to its patrons. (See Traffic 
World, Aug. 26, 1933, p. 342.) Later, another emergency board, 
also headed by Mr. Douglass, the other members having been 
L. W. Courtney and Walton H. Hamilton, suggested that in 
view of changed conditions under which labor worked due to 
technical improvements, that a careful revision of rules govern- 
ing rates of pay and working conditions should be made. This 
report was made in the dispute between the Louisiana, Arkansas 
& Texas and its brotherhood employes. (See Traffic World, 
Sept. 2, 1933, p. 379.) 

In announcing his inquiry, Coordinator Eastman said: 


The coordinator has begun an inquiry into those ‘‘working rules”’ 
governing railroad employes originally agreed upon in joint confer- 
ence between the managements and labor in order to prevent or to 
correct unjust working conditions. 

It is frequently claimed that certain of these rules, owing to 
changed conditions, have become obsolete and wasteful or unduly 
restrictive in their operation and are no longer necessary to safe- 
guard the interest of the employes. 

The survey begins with an inquiry addressed: to every Class I 
steam railroad, including switching and terminal companies, to de- 
termine and allocate the costs properly attributable to the most im- 
portant of the rules common to all railroads and applying to the 
men in train and engine service. Included in these rules are those 
which call for the payment of so-called ‘‘arbitraries’’ or ‘“‘constructive 
allowances.”’ Such payments are usually made in addition to straight- 
time and over-time pay and were originally intended either to com- 
pensate employes for extra work or unavoidable hardship outside of 
their regular scope of duty, or else as measures to discourage opera- 
ting practices which imposed unnecessary burdens upon the men. 

The survey will be conducted by the coordinator’s section of labor 
relations. It will include a determination of the historical background 
of these and other rules, as well as an appraisal of their effect on 
the security and morale of the men and on the operation of the rail- 
roads. 





COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


President Roosevelt, June 30, announced the names of the 
men selected by him to be the members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission created by Congress at its recent ses- 
sion, to take over the duties of the Radio Commission, the pow- 
ers of the Interstate Commerce Commission over wire and wire- 
less companies, and exercise the powers now in executive de- 
partments over various phases of the utilities committed to its 
care. Two members of the superseded Radio Commission, Eugene 
O. Sykes, a Mississippian, and Thad H. Brown, an Ohioan, were 
appointed on the new body, Sykes, to be chairman. Brown, a 
Republican, was formerly secretary of state of Ohio. 

Other members are Norman S. Case, Republican, a former 
governor of Rhode Island; Paul Walker, a Democrat, now chair- 
man of the Oklahoma commission, well known among practi- 
tioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission; Irwin 
Stuart, Democrat of Texas, now in the State Department where 
he has specialized on treaties pertaining to communications; 
George Henry Payne, New York, one of the managers of the 
Theodore Roosevelt campaign in 1912; and Hampson Gary, a 
native of Texas, minister to Switzerland under President Wilson, 
now practicing law in New York. 
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Chairman Sykes was vamed for a seven-year term; Mr. 
Brown for a six-year term; Mr. Walker for a five-year term; Mr. 
Case for a four-year term; Mr. Stuart for a three-year term; 
Mr, Payne for a two-year term and Mr. Gary for the one-year 
term, the staggering of terms being necessary, at the beginning 
of the life of the Commission, to bring about seven-year terms 
for appointees hereafter, 


STUDY OF EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


A thorough examination of emergency legislation and its 
effects is to be made by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, according to an announcement by Henry I. Harriman, 
its president. The examination is to be made with a view to 
making recommendations respecting continuance of, changes in 
or abandonment of recent economic measures now in operation. 
Ten major subjects are to be considered, the tenth of which is 
merchant marine development. 

Although not on the program as such, the announcement 
said that “transportation will be considered in all its phases, 
including the problem of the railroads and the question of 
vehicle standards for highways.” 


EASTMAN AND COORDINATING COMMITTEES 


Coordinator Eastman conferred with members of the three 
coordinating committees of the railroads representing the east- 
ern, western and southern districts in New York June 29. He 
said the merchandise report submitted by Director Turney of the 
bureau of transportation and service was discussed but that he 
had nothing to say about the conference. He said, however, that 
he had not discussed, as reported from New York, the organiza- 
tion of the two transportation agencies recommended by him for 
the carriage of less than carload freight. 


RAILROAD PENSION LAW 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Approximately 185,000 railroad employes, it is estimated, 
will be eligible for retirement in 1935 under the railroad pension 
act which was signed by President Roosevelt June 27, a fact 
which the President did not make known, however, until late 
June 30. But it is not expected that such a large number of 
employes will retire, due to the fact that the estimate includes 
employes who will have served 30 years but who will not have 
reached the age of 65, when retirement is made compulsory, 
unless an employe and the management agree to an extension 
of employment not beyond the age of 70. This exception also, 
it is expected, will reduce the number of employes to be retired 
in 1935. Coordinator Eastman, in testimony before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, estimated the 
retirements in 1935 at 67,100. 

It is estimated that it will cost approximately $5,000,000 a 
year to administer the law. An organization akin to that main- 
tained by an insurance company must be set up, so far as keep- 
ing records of the railroad employe annuitants are concerned. 
Hundreds of employes—possibly a thousand or two—will be on 
the staff of the “Railroad Retirement Board,” which is the 
official name of the pension board. 

Payments to pensioners under the law and the administra- 
tive expense, it is estimated, will be in the neighborhood of 
$63,000,000 in 1935; $70,000,000 in 1936, $81,000,000 in 1937, and 
$90,000,000 in 1938. 

The cost to the railroads and their employes will be 6 per 
cent of the payroll, the employes contributing 2 per cent—until 
the pension board changes the rate—and the railroads twice 
as much as the employes. On the basis of the present payroll 
of about $1,500,000,000, this will produce $90,000,000, 

The estimates as to cost heretofore given do not include 
taking care of employes already on pension if the pension board 
should decide, as it has the power to do, under the law, that 
they should come under the provisions of the law and receive 
pensions on the basis provided therein. It is estimated that, if 
the pension board required the railroads to place persons now 
pensioned by them under the law, the cost of doing it in 1935 
would be approximately $24,000,000; in 1936, $22,000,000; in 
1987, $20,000,000, and in 1938, $18,000,000. It is estimated there 
are now about 55,000 persons on railroad company pension rolls. 

Railroad employes who have been looking forward to an 
increase in pay July 1 under the wage settlement negotiated 
in the spring may be disappointed to learn that most of the 
increase will be taken from them as a contribution to the 
pension fund. The employes had had 10 per cent deducted from 
their regular pay checks since January 31, 1932. Effective July 
1, under the wage agreement of April 26, this year, 7% per cent, 
instead of 10 per cent, will be deducted, until January 1, 1935, 
when the deduction will be further reduced to 5 per cent, to 
be eliminated entirely after March 31, 1935. The 2 per cent 
assessment on employes for the pension fund, beginning August 
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1, will, therefore, leave the employe only a net increase in 
compensation of one-half per cent until the first of the year, 
when he will get the benefit of the progressive elimination of the 
deduction. 

There will be three members of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. The President is directed by the law to appoint one 
member from recommendations made by representatives of the 
employes, one member from recommendations made by the car- 
riers, and one so-called neutral member to be appointed without 
recommendation by either carriers or employes, who “shall 
not be in the employment of or be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any carrier or organization of employes.” 

The effective date of the act is the first day of the second 
month after the taking effect of the act. The President signed 
the bill June 27 so that the effective date is August 1. The law 
provides that no annuity shall begin less than 6 months after 
the effective date. Payments into the pension fund by the car- 
riers and employes, however, will date from August 1. 

In extension of remarks in an appendix to the Congressional 
Record, Representative Lea, of California, of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce said: “This is the 
first contributory retirement insurance system for an industry 
established by law in this country.” He also pointed out that, 
for the purpose of fixing benefits under the act, the railroads 
were treated as one and that each employe was entitled to 
accumulate his employment for all companies and for all time 
in establishing the length of his service. In other words, an 
employe, to retire after 30 years of service or at age 65, need 
not have worked all the time for the same company. 

Commenting on the task confronting the pension board, Mr. 
Lea said it would be necessary to keep an account of the em- 
ployment and compensation of every railroad employe, of which 
there were around a million. In explaining computation of 
annuities under the act, he said: 


An employe at the age of 65 years, or who has completed 30 
years’ service is entitled to an annuity on retirement. 

The amount of such annuity will be based upon the length of 
his service, and the sum of the amounts determined by multiplying 
the number of years of service, not exceeding 30, by the following 
percentage of his monthly compensation; 2 per cent of the first $50, 
1% per cent of the next $100, and 1 per cent of his compensation in 
excess of $150. No compensation in excess of $300 per month shall be 
computed for this purpose. 

The annuity of an employe who has served 30 years and claims 
payment before he is 65 years of age will be reduced one-fifteenth 
thereof for each year less than 65 years of age at the time of the 
first annuity payment. The effect of this provision will be to pre- 
vent the payment of any annuity prior to 50 years of age, although 
the employee may have served 30 years. After that time the annuity 
can be collected only by such a sacrifice of amount that it will 
strongly tend to prevent applications for annuities until the employe 
approaches or has attained the age of 65 years. 

Retirement at 65 years of age is compulsory except that the car- 
rier and the employe may by agreement in writing extend the time 
of such retirement for 1 year successively, but not beyond the age 
of 70 years. This provision does not apply to an employe who occu- 
pies an official position in the service of the carrier. 

Any employe who hereafter acquires the right to an annuity will 
be entitled to the same when he reaches 65 years of age, regardless 
of whether or riot he may remain in the service of the carrier up to 
that age. 

Any employe who after 30 years of service is retired on account 
of physical or mental inability to continue in active service, will be 
entitled to the full amount of the annuity, regardless of the fact that 
he may be under 65 years of age. 

I submit an illustrated table showing the annuities on a monthly 
basis that will be paid under this act. 


Average 20 yearsof 25 yearsof -—30 years of service or more— 

monthly service, age service, age Age 65 
Compensation 65 and over 65 and over Age 60* Age6é2* and over 
ni Ls pd ed se ie oe $29.00 $ 36.25 $29.00 $34.80 $ 43.50 
I 35.00 43.75 35.00 42.00 52.50 
rs Siawias a cis w aioe 42.50 55.13 42.50 51.00 63.75 
SSRI? 50.00 62.50 50.00 60.00 75.00 
DY $66 sbeevebesws 55.00 68.75 55.00 66.00 $2.50 
S sade +4 ke @elne 60.00 75.00 60.00 72.00 90.00 
SSC 65.00 81.25 65.00 78.00 97.50 
DE rcbidcces sib es 70.00 7.50 70.00 84.00 105.00 
eh wapees » oh edn 75.00 93.75 75.00 90.00 112.50 


$300 and over .... 80.00 100.00 80.00 96.00 120.00 


*Assuming employe was not retired by the carriers on account of 
disability; if so retired the annuity would be the same as for an 
employe, age 65. 


Mr. Lea said the peak load carrying the system would not 
be reached for twenty-five years, and added: 


Any farsighted plan of employe retirement must anticipate the 
reduced expenditures required to meet the current obligations in the 
early years of the plan and the constantly increasing amounts required 
to carry the burden in future years. A system that requires contribu- 
tions only sufficient to meet current liabilities would be wholly in- 
adequate. 

Under the system adopted in this bill the benefit payments will 
substantially rise during each of the first 4 years, but the contribu- 
tions. required will leave a substantial surplus out of the receipts for 
those years. It is improbable, however, that the percentage of con- 
tributions required under this act will be sufficient to maintain the 
system on a solvent basis permanently. It will be necessary eventually 
to provide higher contributions from the employes or the carriers or 
both, or reduce annuities. 

It is in part a recognition of the necessity of working out a per- 
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manent, enduring, and solvent plan that this act provides that within 
4 years the board shall make a special report to the President and 
Congress with recommendations for such changes in this retirement 
system as may be necessary to assure its adequacy and permanency. 
The experience gained under the administration of this act, pending 
such a report, will be an invaluable preparation for the more per- 
manent system that this act contemplates. 

It is to be hoped that the board will proceed to make such report 
as diligently as preparation and prudence will permit. 


The President late June 30 issued the following statement 
with respect to the act: 


S 3231—An act to provide a retirement system for railroad em- 
ployes, to provide unemployment relief, and for other purposes. De- 
cision on this. bill has been difficult. The principal arguments against 
the measure include: 

(a) The Federal.Coordinator of Transportation at much public 
expense is now engaged in a thorough survey of the whole subject of 
employment security on railroads. He requested many months ago 
that legislation be deferred until the completion of these studies and 
the filing of his report. 

(b) The bill, although much improved in its final form, is still 
crudely drawn and will require many changes and amendments at 
the next session of Congress. 

(c) Although the bill does not create very large additional finan- 
cial obligations on the part of the railroads during the next four years, 
the financial burden will increase progressively after that date, and 
the bill makes no sound provision for this increase. 

The arguments in favor of the bill are as follows: 

(a) The actual burden on the railroads caused by enforced con- 
tribution will be far less than their figures would indicate. 

(b) Superannuated employes will retire under the new pension 
- and, though a considerable number of these older men will not 

replaced, many others will be replaced by other employes. The 
net result will be to improve the morale of the entire force. 

(c) The bill is in line with sound social policy. 

(d) The bill provides for the creation of a board which will have 
the duty of accumulating all necessary data and recommending 
changes which will put the system on an adequate and permanent 
basis. 

After a careful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages to 
the country I have come to the deliberate conclusion that I should 
approve the bill. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The subject of government ownership and operation of the 
railroads has been made “a very much alive public issue” by 
remarks of Coordinator Eastman in public addresses and what 
he had to say on that subject in his first report to Congress, 
it was pointed out in an address prepared by Harold W. Roe, 
president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and read 
at a meeting of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
at Trout-Dale-in-the-Pines,Colo., June 30. 

Explaining that he was campaigning against the taking over 
of the railroads by the government “because I sense a definite 
probability of having it thrust upon us at any time unless we 
do something about it,” he outlined the historical background 
of agitation for government ownership and summarized the 
principal reasons customarily advanced for and against it. 

“It is true that the advocates of government ownership and 
those who feel that it is the logical solution of the railroad prob- 
lem constitute a very small minority of our people,” he said, 
“and are not in any way representative of our traffic and trans- 
portation interests, either carrier or shipper. But this minority 
is organized and is making its wishes known, and I seriously 
believe, unless, we, as opponents of any form of government 
ownership, also become organized and vocal, that, as some one 
else has expressed it, we shall, as in the case of the eighteenth 
amendment, wake up some Thursday morning and find out it is 
the law of the land.” 

There was nothing new in the idea of government owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads, he pointed out. It had been 
advanced repeatedly before, when railroad earnings were un- 
satisfactory and as a “cure-all” for other transportation evils. 
However, he declared, most of the past evils complained of had 
been satisfactorily cared for by federal regulation, and he held 
it to be reasonably certain the railroads would work their way 
out of their present difficulties without so drastic a remedy. He 
expressed it as his view that the country was fortunate in that 
the last Congress did not take up the matter of general trans- 
portation legislation, saying: “I do believe that our next Con- 
gress will be so constituted and the economic conditions of the 
country will be so altered at that time that we may reasonably 
expect a saner attitude on the part of our law-makers and an 
improvement in business conditions reflecting in improved rail- 
road earnings which might possibly eliminate the cause of 
drastic legislation that might otherwise seem desirable or neces- 
Sary.” 

In part, he continued as follows: 





Those who now propose public ownership and operation advance 
the theory that consolidation of yards and terminals and elimination 
of duplicate service and wasteful practices should be accomplished, 
but that this means of reducing the expenses of our railroads is not 
now possible under the highly competitive form of private ownership 
and operation. 

Do these proponents of government ownership intend to convey 
the impression that railroad management is unwilling to or not de- 
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sirous of effecting these necessary and highly desirable measures of 
economy? Do they intend to convey the thought that railroad labor 
is so anxious to be enrolled on the pay-roll of the government that 
they would be willing to sacrifice the jobs of the men who would nec- 
essarily be laid off in affecting these economies? Do they intend that 
the public should believe that railroad labor would immediately 
abandon their demands for higher rates of pay, shorter hours, job 
insurance, and old age pensions, and that they would not use the 
influence of the great political block their group would constitute in 
enforcing those demands? 

It is ridiculous to assume that operating expenses, particularly 
wages, which in 1932 represented 63.5 per cent of total railway ex- 
penses, would not be tremendously increased under government owner- 
ship. One of the arguments advanced against government ownership 
when it was being discussed many years ago was that the party in 
power at the time of purchase would have the right to appoint the 
vast army of employes then estimated at eighteen hundred thousand 
persons, one-tenth of the voting population of the country, which with 
a sure increase of numbers and wages would give it such an advan- 
tage that it would be next to impossible to remove it from power 
without revolution; and opportunities for graft and corruption would 
be almost without limit. Perhaps this argument, particularly as it 
refers to continuing the political party in power, would seem a little 
overdrawn at the present time and under present conditions but it 
seems to me that it still holds good with regard to the powerful 
political machine that would be created and the opportunities for 
graft and corruption that would be afforded. 

The suggestion of government ownership is not by any means a 
new idea. I have had occasion in the last six months to do a con- 
siderable amount of reading on the subject and I have reached the 
conclusion that whenever conditions are such that our railroads are 
suffering from a lack of sufficient revenue producing traffic to permit 
them to take care of their fixed charges and dividend requirements 
there is always someone ready to demand that they be taken over by 
our government. ... 

Practically all of the reasons advanced in the early days for gov- 
ernment ownership and the advantages which it was assumed would 
accrue under government operation have either been nullified by re- 
strictive regulatory laws or have because of increased efficiency, 
economy and honesty in private management ceased to exist. Dis- 
criminatory practices in the form of secret rebating, discrimination 
between localities, and the exaction of exhorbitant rates are no 
longer possible under state and federal regulation. Financial manipu- 
lation as it was once practiced is no longer possible under our present 
laws. 

Car shortages are memories of the by-gone days. Increased effi- 
ciency, better and greater terminal facilities, and advanced methods, 
including greatly improved and more powerful motive power, coupled 
with the cooperation of carriers among themselves, and the helpful 
cooperation of shippers through regional advisory boards, such as 
this, have made it possible for the carriers to handle without a 
shortage of equipment, the greatest volume of tonnage in their 
history. 

Other reasons advanced by some who advocated government 
ownership were so ridiculous that they probably received little or no 
attention. Some of them may interest you. At least they will amuse 
you. A few cited by Judge Charles W. Dustin, and appearing in the 
proceedings of the Ohio State Bar Association, 1915, follow: 

(1) Rules for the operation of trains would be uniform through- 
out the country and not be subject to variations or changes according 
to the whims of superintendents, and would be generally understood 
by employes and passengers. 

(2) Stations, bridges and embankments, instead of being un- 
sightly as they now often are, could and would be made more beauti- 
ful and artistic (because not subject to taxation therefor) and add 
largely to the attractiveness of railway property and the general 
beauty of the landscape. 

(3) In case of accident on any road bed, detouring would be 
simple, because all lines would be subject to the accommodations of 
any, and the same would apply to wrecking equipment, supplies, cars, 
and engines. 

These and many other reasons, which are just as amusing to us 
today, were advanced by the advocates of government ownership 
many years ago, and probably appealed greatly to many people of the 
country at that time. I recite them merely as evidence that private 
management under proper governmental supervision has and will find 
its own way out of a temporary bad condition, and what may seem at 
ee time good and sufficient reasons for demanding government owner- 
Giis:s o.« © 

Much has been said by the proponents of public ownership, in- 
cluding Mr. Eastman, of the governmentally owned and operated rail- 
roads of other countries, particularly Canada, and the inference has 
been left that at least in some of these countries such ownership and 
operation was satisfactory and profitable. The causes which brought 
about government ownership in these other countries are not present 
in the United States. We are not a military nation and do not need 
government operation for military reasons. Some countries have 
found it necessary to own and operate their railways to bring about 
a quick development of their natural resources, others to accomplish 
specific political, social, and economic aims. It is doubtful if any of 
these governmentally owned and operated roads have been operated 
as efficiently or economically as they would have been under private 
ownership and management. 

“Mr. Eastman in his first report also mentions our own govern- 
mentally owned and operated “Alaska Railroad.” A careful reading 
of the special Senate committee’s report on this railroad should con- 
vince anyone that it has not been free from political influence, or 
that it has been efficiently operated. This report, printed and re- 
leased in 1931, in speaking of the necessity of increasing freight and 
passenger rates, reads in part as follows: “‘The history of the opera- 
tion of the property renders this clear, as the Alaska Railroad has 
never in any one year since its inception in 1916 paid its mere ex- 
penses of operation, to say nothing of the additional capital expendi- 
tures that have been required annually, and interest upon the seventy 
million dollars that have been invested in the property. Congress has 
been called upon year after year to make appropriations, not merely 
for new capital but to cover deficits which, for the seven years be- 
ginning with 1924, alone, total $8,100,000.00 and for the fiscal year 
1930, $1,213,000.00 while the total apparent debit balance is nearly 
eleven million dollars; a sum that would be greatly increased if worth- 
less. items carried as assets are written off.’’ Another part of the re- 
port reads as follows: ‘‘A factor, other than inadequate passenger and 
freight rates that contributes to the annual deficits is looseness and 
inefficiency in the conduct of the railroad’s business and affairs, and 
of activities incidental thereto.”’ 

Much has also been said (most of it unfavorable) regarding the 
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operation of our railroads by the Railroad Administration during the 
war. Obviously it is not fair to make a comparison of this period of 
government control and operation with government ownership and 
operation during normal peace times. Many of us, however, gained 
through that experience a knowledge of government inefficiency in 
management and of profigate expenditures and reckless use of the 
public’s money sufficient to put us on our guard against government 
ownership. The president of one of our greatest railroad systems, who 
held a position of great importance and vast authority with the Rail- 
road Administration, recently told me that he would be unwilling to 
place in any one man’s hands the authority and control over our rail- 
roads that he had at that time... 

I think one of the most disastrous results of government ownership 
and operation would be the loss to the statés and municipalities of 
taxes paid by our privately operated railroads, which amount in nor- 
mal years to more than one million dollars a day. I am sorry that I 
have not had the time nor the opportunity to determine how the loss 
of this revenue would affect the state of Colorado. I do know that in 
our southwestern states many counties are almost entirely dependent 
on railroad taxes for the support of their schools, and that many of 
them have been forced to request the railroads to pay a part of their 
taxes in advance to prevent the necessity of closing their schools. 
The Montana Railroad Commission recently stated that railway cor- 
porations now pay approximately 27 per cent of the total taxes re- 
ceived for the support of their state, county, municipal and school 
district governments, and that any substantial reduction in these tax 
payments would involve the necessity of a complete reorganization 
of their present tax system, pending which hundreds of their schools 
would be so impoverished as to cause the complete suspension of many 
vital educational activities. 

It was recently determined that in the state of Indiana the taxes 
collected from the steam railroads in 1932 constituted 8.88 per cent of 
the total tax collections for the year and that of the total amount 
collected from the railroads over five million dollars were appropriated 
for the schools of the state. This amount represented 41.74 per cent 
of all taxes used for the support of their public school system and 
was sufficient to provide an entire years’ schooling for 59,906 pupils. 
Perhaps the state of Colorado is not so greatly dependent upon rail- 
road taxes for their schools as some of our other states, but I am 
inclined to believe that it Is. ‘ 

It would be difficult to reach any conclusion other than that the 
total cost of furnishing transportation would be increased under gov- 
ernment ownership. We all know that in any government project 
there is more reckless expenditure and dishonesty than in private 
business, and that in spite of any safeguards we might erect for the 
ownership and control of our railroads by the government, we could 
reasonably expect the usual amount of inefficiency, coupled with 
nearly every form of graft and dishonesty that such a tremendous 
undertaking would permit. 

Experience has taught us that government operation of any eco- 
nomic function is generally characterized by lack of efficient manage- 
ment, bad operating methods, waste, inefficiency, delay and hesitancy 
as opposed to privately managed business, and we have no reason to 
believe it would be any different in the operation of our railroads. 

It is reasonable to assume that the increased economic burden 
to the nation, if the government should decide to take over the rail- 
roads, would have to be borne by the taxpayer. Under government 
ownership, with its attendant evils, if rates are made high enough to 
cover all the costs of operation, depreciation and interest, they would 
necessarily be higher than under our present efficiently managed and 
operated private systems. If they are not made high enough to cover 
all of the costs, the balance will be supplied through taxation, with the 
result that some will receive transportation at less than actual cost 
while others will be forced to pay part of the cost of furnishing trans- 

ortation they do not use. This is precisely what is happening today 
n the case of our inland waterways. 


Reports of Commodity Committees 


A decrease of 4.2 per cent in carloadings in the territory for 
the third quarter of this year, as compared with actual loadings 
in the same period last year, was predicted on the basis of 
reports of the commodity committees. 

A summary of the reports follows: 





Actual Estimated 
‘ Carloadings Carloadings Per Cent 

Commodity 1933 1934 Increase 
Gade bids doe catlbbawscsvasesenaen 36,040 27,281 24.3* 
Flour, meal & other mill products ...... 7,796 8,062 3.4 
a ow usc ine ewes 1,743 1,565 10.2* 
Meena: Ge TPGR TKUER occ cg ccc cccdzccvc 2,259 4,833 113.9 
E1550 en eacadys Sew ea <a abn es 680s 8,497 7,695 9.4* 
emer Tree Vegetables... ccccccvccses 3,382 3,366 .5* 
EE os. as ncec asians oe <6 0-0,ekee ms 38,512 39.053 1.4 
Poultry & dairy products ..............:. 2,236 2,118 5.3* 
ES RE FRO ES PTO 36,927 31,186 15.5* 
Oe Ae OOMOUMETGROS ooo cvs ccacccccenwi< 8,807 8,961 1.7 
Sn SUE EE MOONE ebccccic 2s iodcees 10,265 10,698 4.2 
RRR ne oS eee ee 610 610 ives 
Lumber & forest products ............. 4,537 2,658 41.4* 
Petroleum & petroleum products ...... 18,780 19,494 3.8 
DE Se baseless whignd MwPCbREd Cetnha cd’ d 5,647 5,550 1,7* 
REESE CR gt i ee SR Pe. 1,974 1,790 9.3* 
rr 2b ORD ows ccckcubdesesecses 83 86 3.6 
TE ea Adis hel Fs hk ot beens’ 6. otc ede 2,947 3,320 12.7 
Pees, Ge CORT PROGUCES oc ncn s ncccsccbsecs 724 744 2.8 
EE. an Sabin 0 6 v0 Che Rahs CoE 4 bes 9 6 33.3* 
Agricultural implements & vehicles 

(other than automobiles) ........... 0 60 cave 
Automobiles, trucks & parts .......... 10 19 90. 
Fertilizers—(all kinds) ................. 5 5 ane 
Chemicals & explosives ...........e.+0. 51 58 13.7 
Canned goods—(all canned food prod- 

SAS ail 0 0k 00:0 Ve OR SES RACE VAS eanetene 467 407 12.8* 
res: 2 WOOD > vciewnd oud v0 « vs 000% 882 902 2.3 
RR re ee a ee 1,301 1,340 8 
Packinghouse products ..........++ee085 5,092 5,350 5.1 
I FR er ee 52,054 63,600 22.2 
Miscellaneous (other than merchandise){ 15,763 15,710 2 

SOE Bis Sarcvei Peers aks 0 tab ees 279,270 267,477 4.2* 





*Decrease, 
*To include all carload commodities not listed. 
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Selling Railroad Transportation 


How the Freight Solicitor Can Utilize His Knowledge of Railroad Service in Selling—Fifth of a 
Series of Articles by Charles E. Parks 


acquiring a knowledge of his product are two; first, he 
must know what facts to acquire, and, second, he must 
know how to use them in his selling efforts. 

By keeping in mind his dual function—that of a serviceman 
and of a salesman of railroad transportation—he soon discovers 
that it is necessary to acquire only that technical and detailed 
knowledge of railroad transportation that can be utilized to give 
adequate, personal service to shippers and to persuade pros- 
pective shippers to ship by rail. 

It is impossible to give any general rule governing the use 
of this information in selling railroad service other than to 
state that the facts must have a bearing on the advantages that 
shippers will obtain from using railroad service. Each group 
of facts must be analyzed separately to determine their value 
from a sales point of view. 


Te problems confronting the railroad freight solicitor in 


For this reason the purpose of this and the preceding article 


in this series is to indicate just what detailed knowledge of 
railroad transportation he should acquire and how the informa- 
tion can be used in soliciting traffic. 


Train Schedules 


The time factor has always been an important considera- 
tion in shipping. Today it is one of the most urgent factors in 
the routing of many shipments. Present conditions, the practice 
of hand-to-mouth buying, and the consumer’s tendency to delay 
purchases and then place rush orders, have all added to the 
importance of time in shipping. 

This means that receivers of freight must know accurately, 
almost to the hour, when their merchandise is to be received. 
They base their operation on the certainty of delivery at a cer- 
tain time. 

For instance, consider the case of a large contractor han- 
dling a job involving a half million dollars in construction costs. 
Perhaps he has several such jobs in various stages of comple- 
tion. It is highly important that materials and equipment reach 
the job-when needed, as contractors schedule the transportation 
of their material and these schedules must be lived up to. If 
they are delayed or disrupted, construction crews will be idle. 
If they arrive too soon, expensive machinery and perishable 
freight will be exposed to the elements, resulting in a loss. 
And, if the contractor has several jobs on which work is being 
done at the same time, the disruption of the movement of 
equipment from one job to another will delay the work on all 
of them. 

This is only one illustration in one business, but it repre- 
sents a typical reason why all first class railroads now maintain 
fast freight train schedules and merchandise car schedules to 
all important points on the line. These schedules are based on 
the needs of shippers in the territory served. 

In soliciting freight traffic, it is highly essential that these 
schedules be known. The freight solicitor should be thoroughly 
familiar with the details of the fast train schedules and the 
through merchandise car schedules. This includes connections, 
break bulk points, routes, and the time via the various routes. 
The time factor is an important selling point in soliciting com- 
petitive traffic and the possession of these facts will prove to 
prospective shippers that the company can live up to its promises 
as to when freight will be delivered. 


Routes 


Routing is so important in the solicitation of freight traffic 
that the obtaining of a routing order is a synonym for the obtain- 
ing of traffic. 

A routing order indicates the wishes of a shipper or receiver 
of freight, and his routing instructions must be protected, even 
if the result is a higher freight charge. Naturally, a routing 
order also protects the carrier receiving it and insures it the 
whole or proper division of the revenue, because, if no routing 
order is received, the railroad is required by law to protect 
the lowest available rate. 

These are some of the major principles the freight solicitor 
must know as to routing. In addition, he should know the most 
advantageous routes whereby his company can participate in 
hauls; he should be able to determine by what route a rate 
applies—or, at least, know how to get the information quickly; 
he should understand the relation of the route specified or 
sought to the rate and the service that the shipper will receive; 
he should know the effects of misrouting and be able to answer 


the objections of shippers relative to routes suggested. 
Here is an illustration to indicate the importance of knowing 
routing in freight solicitation: 


Suppose a freight solicitor were soliciting traffic for an inter- 
mediate switching carrier through an important gateway. The ship- 
per, knowing his business, hesitated in showing an intermediate 
switching carrier on his shipping order because of the fear of a pos- 
sible overcharge when the switching carrier is not always shown as 
a concuring carrier in the road haul tariffs naming the joint rates. 

What could the freight solicitor tell this shipper in order to get 
the order? If he knew his business, he would make a statement some- 
thing like this, based on his knowledge of the routing conditions 
which the haul involved: 

“You need have no fear of an overcharge in routing your ship- 
ments via the Midvale gateway and the N. & S. Railroad. The interline 
switching charge of $3.00 is named in C. W. Galligan’s Illinois Freight 
Association freight tariff No. 41-A, I. C. C. No. 206, and is absorbed 
by the line haul carriers under their absorption tariffs.” 


Unless able to give this information, he would not be 
able to get the business of this shipper. This case gives a 
general idea of what a knowledge of routing means in the solici- 
tation of freight traffic. 

Freight Rates 


What should the freight solicitor know about freight rates 
on order to sell railroad freight service? 


This is a controversial question, but it should not be. By 
applying the general rule governing the acquisition of facts per- 
taining to railroad transportation, the solicitor can easily deter- 
mine what he should know about railroad freight rates. 


Applied to this subject, the rule means that he should fur- 
nish any information concerning rates that can be used to per- 
suade shippers to route their goods over the lines of his com- 
pany; that is necessary to answer their inquiries; or that can 
be used to justify the rate quoted. 

In other words, the extent of his knowledge of rates will de- 
pend on his prospects—their transportation requirements, their 
need for rate information, and their objections to the rates 
quoted. 

But this is a large order. In some cases, the quotation of 
local rates between local points will be sufficient, In other 
instances, shippers will want to discuss the reasons for the 
rate; its possible application in certain territories and over 
certain routes; and, in many instances, they will complain of 
the rates and contrast them with the rates of other transporta- 
tion agencies. 

Quoting Rates 


In the first instance, it is only necessary to be able to quote 
the rate. To be able to quote a freight rate accurately and 
quickly often is vitally necessary, especially in soliciting com- 
petitive traffic where the transportation costs are the deciding 
factor and where a delay in obtaining the necessary rate infor- 
mation will result in a loss of the business. 


While a railroad company is not legally liable to a shipper 
for damage resulting from a mistake of its agents or solicitors 
in quoting rates less than those legally applicable, the giving 
of incorrect information concerning rates is one of the worst 
offenses a railroad freight solicitor can commit. 


For example, suppose a freight solicitor called on a shipper 
and stated that the rates over his line on a certain shipment were 
the same as over another railroad or truck line operating be- 
tween the two points and, on the strength of his statement, the 
shipment was given to the company he represented. Suppose 
later the shipper received an undercharge freight bill because 
of a higher rate in effect than that quoted by the solicitor and 
which he is required by law to pay. Would that solicitor be 
able to get any more traffic from that shipper? 


For a sales point of view, it is not only necessary to be able 
to quote a rate, but the solicitor must quote it accurately. 


Of course, it is realized that the getting of this information 
quickly is not always easy and sometimes may appear seem- 
ingly impossible, but, nevertheless, the fact remains that, to 
solicit traffic under competitive conditions, it must be done. 
Shippers are not interested in excuses or reasons why the solici- 
tor cannot furnish them with necessary rate information. They 
do not especially relish the solicitor reaching across their desk 
for a telephone every time he is asked a routine rate question. 
They object particularly when the solicitor to whom shown 
their tariff file, or even the proper tariff, is unable to use it to 
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find the proper rate and still persists in calling his office for the 
information. 

This deficiency is inexcusable on the part of a railroad freight 
solicitor. The ability to quote a freight rate, and especially to 
find it in a tariff, is a part of his job, and a very necessary part 
when the cost of the service he is selling is the motive that will 
induce a shipper to give or not to give his company the business. 
It is only necessary for him to reflect on his own reactions to a 
salesman who was unable to quote the price of an article he 
wanted to buy or that the salesman was trying to sell. The 
underlying principle in selling railroad service is no different; 
the reaction of prospects is the same, and the railroad freight 
salesman must devise some quick means of quoting rates and 
learn how to quote them when the tariff is placed in front of 
him, or he is going to lose a lot of business to competitors. 

Railroad freight solicitors are not the only class of sales- 
men confronted with this problem. Commercial salesmen in 
certain lines of business often must be able to determine freight 
rates while interviewing their prospects, as transportation cost 
is an important factor in the sale price. They cannot make a 
move in quoting prices until they have the necessary rate infor- 
mation. Moreover, this information must be as nearly fool- 
proof as possible. The salesmen of these concerns are not 
traffic men and are not expected to know anything about rate 
technicalities. Yet ways have been worked out by their com- 
panies to enable them to quote and find rates on their products 
in a few moments. They have to sell their goods. 


Justifying Rates 


In addition to quoting rates and furnishing rate information, 
the freight solicitor is often called on to justify rates and 
charges, Justifying the price asked for any commodity or serv- 
ice is a vitally important matter in selling. Under competitive 
conditions, it is one of the most important things a railroad 
salesman is called on to do, and, unless he can do it, the busi- 
ness he is after usually goes to competitors. In many instances, 
his success in selling will depend on this one thing. 

Overcoming objections to freight rates is an art in itself; 
it calls for the finest kind of selling technique. It is impossible 
to go into the subject now, but the point desired to make is 
that the railroad salesman must know a great deal about rates, 
their application, and the principles governing their construc- 
tion, to enable him to give intelligent information to his pros- 
pects concerning transportation costs and to justify the price 
asked. 

In this connection, it is not necessary for him to familiarize 
himself with the highly technical subject of rate bases and their 
ramifications, but he certainly should be familiar with the factor 
taken into consideration in making a rate, the principles and 
theories of rate-making, the principles of freight classification, 
the significance of rate territories, and similar matters. 


Freight Tariffs 


If a freight solicitor gets acquainted with freight rates, 
rules, and regulations, he will, naturally, become acquainted with 
the freight classifications, tariffs, exceptions, and other rate 
publications. He will find out about the various kinds of tariffs; 
how they are published; where available; how they may be ob- 
tained; the general nature of their contents; their interpreta- 
tion, and their application. 

Tariffs are the price lists of the railroad and the railroad 
salesman must know how to use them. It is part of his job, and 
an important part under competitive selling conditions. 

Of course, it is realized that railroad tariffs are the 
most complicated price lists put out by any industry. But this is 
something the railroad salesman cannot remedy. Regardless of 
how complicated, it is his job to master them and to be able 
to tell his prospects what it will cost them to move their goods 
and to cite any rule that will affect their freight movements. 

While it is not absolutely necessary, from a sales point of 
view, that he know the Interstate Commission’s tariff rules, 
it is advisable that he read them and become acquainted with 
their general nature. 


Rules and Regulations 


Railroad freight rates also depend on the application of cer- 
tain rules and regulations. Consequently, it is just as im- 
portant to know the rules governing freight shipments as it is 
to know the rates. These ules and regulations are found in 
the freight classifications and tariffs. They cover almost every 
conceivable situation, from the contractual relationship between 
railroads and shippers to the detailed handling of shipments. 

It is, of course, impossible for anyone to learn these rules, 
nor is it necessary to do so. The point is that the freight solici- 
tor should know that they exist; he should know their general 
nature; and he should be able to refer to them quickly, when 
necessary. He should also know their general interpretation. 

In addition to the ordinary tariff rules and regulations, there 
are certain other rules of direct concern to shippers. They cover 
situations that will be inquired about by prospects or that may 
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be used by the railroad salesman as selling points. Among these 
rules the following are the most important: 


. Lighterage regulations. 
. Weighing practices. 
Storage rules. 
Demurrage rules. 
Diversion and reconsignment rules. 
Switching rules and charges. 
Rules governing the acceptance of freighit. 
. Loading, bracing, and stowing rules for carload freight. 
. Rules governing credit and collection of charges. 
10. Rules governing delivery of freight. 
11. Special regulations governing the handling of specific commodi- 
ties, such as live stock, explosives, perishables, etc. 


OIA OM CODD 


Freight solicitors, agents, and other employes whose busi- 
ness it is to solicit traffic should be familiar with the principal 
provisions of these rules. It is a part of their job to know them. 
In general, they should know what services they provide for; 
their purpose; their general application; the nature of the 
charges assessed; how charges are computed. If possible, the 
alert salesman will find out why the charges are assessed, 

For instance, he may run across a shipper who complains of 
charges assessed for dunnage used in blocking and confining 
shipments in box cars, and, because of these charges, he is using 
trucks, where no dunnage is required. To regain this business, 
the railroad salesman must be able to explain why dunnage is 
required, why charges are assessed on it, and the advantages of 
using it. 

A knowledge of these rules will also acquaint the freight 
solicitor with railroad usages and practices with which he must 
be familiar. These include such matter as the application of the 
28-hour law in shipping live stock; the average agreement in con- 
nection with demurrage; the use of weight records; tolerance 
and weight agreements; the meaning and application of absorbed 
switching charges; and other similar practices in which shippers 
are interested, 

Carrier Liability 


It is highly desirable that the railroad salesman be thor- 
oughly familiar with the nature and extent of a carrier's liability 
in transporting freight. This includes the general nature of the 
liability assumed by rail carriers in accepting shipments; the 
claim payment policy of the railroads; and the nature of the 
liability and claim policy of competing transportation agencies. 

This information is important for two reasons. First, it 
constitutes an important selling point in soliciting traffic for 
movement by rail, especially in competition with irresponsible 
truck lines. The freight solicitor, by contrasting the policies 
of the railroads and “wild-cat” truckers, can present an effective 
sales argument, 

In addition, the possession of a knowledge of a railroad 
liability is helpful in giving service to shippers and answering 
questions. For example, it will enable the solicitor to answer 
such questions as these: 


1. Our shipment was delayed because of a storm and damaged 
by freezing. It was declined by the consignee and resulted in a con- 
siderable loss to us. Your company declined our claim. Do you call 
that responsible and dependable transportation service? 

2. We shipped a car of fuel oil at an estimated weight of 6.6 
pounds a gallon, and the bill of lading was so accepted by the rail- 
road and payment made. We have just received an undercharge bill 
for charges due on the basis of 7.4 pounds a gallon. Why should we 
have to pay this, especially after the bill of lading was signed and 
accepted by your company? 

3. We have just refused a shipment because of unreasonable de- 
lay. Your company insists that we accept it. Why should we? 

4. On our last routing order given you the rate did not apply over 
the route shown, and your company assessed a higher rate. Haven't 
we been overcharged? 

5. Your company delayed that last peach shipment five days. 
It should have been delivered Thursday, but was not delivered until 
the following Tuesday, after the bottom had dropped out of the mar- 
ket. We hardly got enough out of it to pay the freight charges. What 
are you going to do about it? You'll get no more of our business 
until this is straightened up. 


Note both the service and salesmanship factors involved in 
the satisfactory answer of these questions. They must be 
answered satisfactorily in order to retain the business of these 
shippers and to give them proper service. To do so requires a 
knowledge of certain principles that determine the railroad’s 
liability and a knowledge of the liability of shippers and con- 
signees. 

Interstate Commerce Act 


Closely associated, with the subjects of carrier liability, 
rates, tariffs, rules, and, to some extent, with the nature of the 
service given shippers, are certain provisions of the interstate 
commerce act. Railroad freight solicitors should be familiar 
with these provisions, because they are the source and the rea- 
son for many of the rules governing the relationship of shipper 
and carrier. Very often an unsatisfactory situation can be ex- 
plained in no other way than by stating that “it’s the law”—as, 
for example, the collection of undercharges under certain condi- 
tions. While this is usually an unsatisfactory method of creat- 
ing a satisfied customer, often it is the only available one; it 
should be used only as a last resource, 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


ITH the exception of the grain division, the full cargo mar- 

ket experienced a somewhat better week than the one previ- 
ous, parti¢ularly the tankers and West Indies time charter 
markets. 

Trans-Atlantic sugar business was slow, only two charters 
being reported, one a 3,181 net ton steamer from Cuba to Liver- 
pool or London at 12s 6d for July loading, and the other a 2,000- 
ton vessel from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis 
of 12s 9d for one loading port, for July. 

The list of West Indies time charters included one small 
vessel taken for three trips on the basis of $1.32%, for prompt 
loading. Three American steamers, one of 6,000 and two of 
5,000 tons, were engaged for a round trip each, prompt loading, 
on private terms, A 3,170-ton vessel was chartered for the 
River Plate trade, delivery St. Lawrence, redelivery Plate, for 
prompt loading. 

No further coal fixtures were reported and the scrap iron 
trade was lifeless, although further orders were understood to 
be in the market. 

Tanker charters from the Gulf included a 3,215 net ton clean 
steamer to United Kingdom-Continent at 10s 6d with option for 
North Atlantic loading at 9s for July, and a clean cargo, 3,421 
net tons, to the Mediterranean at 10s for July. In addition there 
were a number of coastwise fixtures. An 8,500-ton motorship 
was chartered for a cargo of creosote from United Kingdom- 
Continent to one port on the Gulf on a lump sum basis of 
£5,900, for prompt loading and thence for California to Jan 
Antonia with fuel or crude oil at 9s. 

The American Scantic Line has purchased from the Dawnic 
Line the American steamers Oritani and Ormes, which have been 
operated in the West Indies service, and will take over this 
service, effective about July 25. 

The merger of the Cunard and White Star lines under the 
name of Cunard-White Star, Ltd., became effective July 1 with 
the transfer of the White Star agency in the United States and 
Canada from the International Mercantile Marine Company to the 
Cunard Steamship Company. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, and modifications and cancella- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with Section 15 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Department of Commerce: 


AGreements Approved 


2989—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and A. B, John- 
son Lumber Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and U. S. Pa- 
cific ports, with transhipment at San Francisco. 

3000—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Sudden & 
Christenson: Provides for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and U. S. Pacific ports, 
with transhipment at San Francisco. 

3001—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Schafer 
Bros. Steamship Lines: Provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports and U. S. Pacific 
ports with transhipment at San Francisco. 

_ $074—Between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company and The Har- 
kins Transportation Company: Provides for the transportation of 
flour, canned salmon, and plywood, on through bills of lading from 
Astoria and Longview to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment 
at Portland. 

3079—Between the Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) 
and the Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd. (The Admiral Line)—Covers 
the transportation of cargo between Camden, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and New York and San Diego, Calif., with transhipment at Los An- 
geles Harbor. 

3080—Between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company and Larkin 
Transportation Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo 
on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic Coast ports and 
Sacramento and Stockton, with transhipment at San Francisco. 

3081—Between Pacific Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line) 
and Bay Cities Transportation Company: Provides for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading between specified U. S. 
Atlantic ports and Oakland, Alameda and Richmond, Calif., with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco. 

3085—Between Nelson Steamship Company and Bay Cities Trans- 
portation Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading between specified U. S. Atlantic ports and 
Oakland, Alameda and Richmond, Calif., with transhipment at San 
Francisco. 

3103—-Agreement of Japan-Atlantic Coast Freight Conference pro- 
viding for maintenance of uniform agreed rates on traffic from Japan 
ports (including Formosa) and Dairen to Atlantic and Gulf ports of 
North America. 

3105—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Nelson 





Steamship Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading between U. S. Pacific ports and U. 8S. Atlantic 
ports, with transkipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

3109—Between Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) and the Mat- 
son Navigation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company and the 
Los Angeles Steamship Company: Provides for the transportation of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from U. 8S. Atlantic ports to 
Hawaiian Islands ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 

3111—Between Nelson Steamship Company and Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company: Provides for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to U. 8S. Atlantic Coast 
ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor. 

3112—Between Nelson Steamship Company and Pacific Steamship 
Lines, Ltd.: Provides for the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from U. 8S. Pacific Coast ports to U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports, with franshipment at San Francisco. 


Agreements Modified 


2990-1—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Los 
Angeles Steamship Company: Modifies agreement covering the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Pacific 
ports and U. 8S. Atlantic ports with transhipment at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles Harbor as respects the basis for the division of the 
through rates. 
Conference Agreements 


128-28—Modification of provision of agreement of the Atlantic Con- 
ference in respect to reduced fares to parties of school boys and 
school girls to permit individual members of a party to make return 
portion of voyage on a vessel other than that used by the remainder 
of the party. 

141-19—Modification of provision of agreement of the North At- 
lantic Passenger Conference in respect to reduced fares to parties of 
school boys and school girls to permit individual members of a party 
to make return portion of voyage on a vessel other than that used by 
the remainder of the party. 

Agreements Canceled 


2054-C—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and Sea- 
board-Great Lakes Corporation: Cancels agreement providing for 
the transportation of shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and dried 
beans on through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports to Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Sault Ste. Marie, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Duluth, with transhipment at New York. 

2406-C—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and L. W. 
Faber and Jacob A. Visel, receivers in Equity for National Motorship 
Corporation: Cancels agreement providing for the transportation of 
shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, dried beans, hops, brewer's 
rice, rice screenings, box shooks and mustard seed on through bills of 
lading from Pacific Coast ports to Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Chicago, with transhipment at New York. 

2407-C—Between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., and W. E 
Hedger Transportation Corporation: Cancels agreement providing for 
the transportation of shipments of canned goods, dried fruit, dried 
beans, hops, brewer's rice, rice screenings, box shooks and mustard 
seed on through bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Chicago, with transhipment at 
New York. 


INTERCOASTAL RATE WAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Department of Commerce probably will suspend tariffs 
filed with the Shipping Board Bureau by the Quaker Line, its 
subsidiary, the States Steamship Company, and the Nelson 
Steamship Company, effective August 1, that carry rates lower 
than those now in effect over the Quaker and Nelson routes. 
The States Steamship Company now has no tariffs in effect, as 
it is proposing to begin operations August 1. 

This move is expected from the department in an effort 
to prevent a rate war in the intercoastal trade, pending decision 
by the department in the intercoastal investigation. 

This situation grows out of the proposed dissolution of 
the intercoastal conference. Officials believed, however, that 
there was a fair chance of the conference being continued be- 
yond August 1. 

The Sheppard Line, a non-conference line, is understood to 
be preparing tariffs carrying rates considerably higher than its 
present tariffs. The Shipping Board Bureau had been planning 
to make a formal investigation of the Sheppard rates because 
they were believed to be too low. 


SHIPMENTS TO PORTUGAL 


A Portuguese decree effective July 2, 1934, increases the 
existing surtax on imports from 20 per cent to 28 per cent of 
the duties and creates a special surtax of 13% per cent of the 
duty on exports, both applying to merchandise transported in 
vessels of countries which have not by August 1, 1934, obtained 
abolition of “flag discrimination,” that is, which have not, by 
that date, been granted national treatment by Portugal, accord- 
ing to a cablegram received in the Department of Commerce 
from Miniser R. C. Caldwell, Lisbon. 

Goods transported in Portuguese vessels or in vessels of 
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countries whose treaties give them national treatment in mat- 
ters of navigation, are exempted from the increased rates, but 
will not continue to receive the reductions on existing duties 
which have heretofore been granted. Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands have such treaties with Portugal and Germany 
is reported as completing negotiations for such a treaty. 

Gasoline, mineral oils, coal and sugar are exempt from 
the provisions of this decree. 

This measure apparently removes the former reduction of 
6 per cent of the duties granted on goods transported in Portu- 
guese vessels or in those of countries entitled to national treat- 
ment, and replaces it with an increase in the surtax applicable 
only on imports and a new surtax applicable to exports carried 
in vessels not entitled to national treatment, according to the 
report. 


DISAPPROVES OF NORFOLK AGREEMENT 

James Craig Peacock, acting director of the Skipping Board 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, announced July 3 that an 
agreement covering proposed rates and practices entered into by 
certain operators of piers and steamship terminals at Norfolk, 
Va., and filed with the bureau in accordance with law, had been 
disapproved by the department. The following operators were 
parties to the agreement: Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc.; 
Jones Coid Storage and Terminal Corporation, Security Storage 
and Safe Deposit Co., Inc., H. B. Rogers, Inc., and Southgate 
Norfolk Pier, Inc. 

“As a result of protests filed against the agreement by boat 
operators, truck lines, merchants, manufacturers, and chambers 
of commerce, a hearing was held by the Shipping Board Bureau,” 
said Mr. Peacock. (See Traffic World, May 12, p. 931.) 

“It was found that the agreement.as submitted left open 
the opportunity for discrimination between rail traffic on the 
ene hand and boat and truck traffic on the other, since it pro- 
vided that on rail traffic charges would be the same at these 
terminals as those assessed at railroad-owned terminals. 
Charges on rail traffic at rail terminals are in many instances 
currently lower than the charges for boat and truck traffic pro- 
posed by the agreement. The agreement was also contingent 
upon the adoption by the railroads at their terminals of charges 
on boat and truck traffic no lower than those proposed by the 
agreement. The department in its order of disapproval pointed 
to the fact that under such a contingency the agreement might 
never become effective.” 


“FOREIGN TRADE ZONES” SUBCOMMITTEE 

John Dickinson, Acting Secretary of Commerce, has an- 
nounced the personnel of the subcommittee which has been 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to act as alternates for the 
three cabinet officials named in carrying out the provisions of 
H. R. 9322, which was signed by the President on June 18. The 
purpose of the act referred to is: “To provide for the estab- 
lishment, operation and maintenance of foreign trade zones in 
ports of entry of the United States to expedite and encourage 
foreign commerce and for other purposes.” 

Secretary of the Treasury, H. Morgenthau, Jr., has named 
Eli Frank, general counsel in the Customs Bureau, as his alter- 
nate; Secretary of War, George H. Dern, has named Brigadier 
General George B. Pillsbury, Assistant Chief of the Corps of 
Engineers, as his alternate; and Secretary-of Commerce, Daniel 
C. Roper, has named Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as his alternate. 

Dr. Murchison, who has been named chairman of the sub- 
committee, stated that correspondence reaching the Department 
of Commerce indicated wide public interest in the creation of 
foreign trade zones and that his committee would begin to 
function immediately. 


MIAMI TO HAVANA SERVICE 


Approval under section 5 of the interstate commerce act of 
operation of freight and passenger service by the Peninsular & 
Occidental Steamship Company between Miami, Fla., and 
Havana, Cuba, with the right to stop at Key West, Fla. is sought 
in a petition filed with the Commission by the owners of the 
water line, the Atlantic Coast Line and the Florida East Coast. 
The petition has been docketed as a formal complaint, No. 26567. 

The Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Company, under a 
Commission order of April 11, 1916, operates freight and pas- 
senger service between Port Tampa, Fla., and Havana, Cuba, and 
between Key West and Havana, 


INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
A comprehensive analysis of the development and applica- 
tion of inland marine insurance is presented in a book by Wil- 
liam M. Mortimer, “Inland Marine Insurance,” published by the 
Transportation Service Company, New York. It is said to be the 
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first work of its kind and to cover all branches of insurance 
grouped under the rather comprehensive term of its title. 

The author has been dealing with transportation problems 
for twenty-five years and heads the only insurance adjusting 
firm specializing exclusively in inland marine insurance, The 
book explains in detail the application of insurance to trans- 
portation conditions; what can and what cannot be covered 
under the term “inland marine,” as applied to insurance; and 
does that with respect to the developing motor transport field 
as well as with respect to the older inland transportation 
agencies, such as the railroads and inland water carriers. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 
The Shipping Board Bureau hearing in Docket No. 113, Is- 
brandtsen-Moller Co., Inc., vs. Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration et al., scheduled for July 18 in New York City, has been 
indefinitely postponed. 





MERCHANT MARINE STUDY 


Thomas FE, Lyons, acting chief of the transportation division 
of the Department of Commerce, has been made secretary of the 
interdepartmental committee appointed by Secretary Roper to 
study broad questions relating to the government’s shipping 
policy (see Traffic World, June 23, p. 1197). 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 5,533 commercial vessels 
transited the Panama Canal, as compared with 4,494 vessels in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, according to the War De- 
partment. 

Tolls on commercial vessel transits in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 amounted to $24,063,789.45 as compared with $19,620,- 
458.53 in the preceding fiscal year. 

In June, 391 commercial vessels transited the canal, paying 
tolls of $1,708,978.71, as compared with 364 transits and tolls 
of $1,629,411.28 in June last year, and as compared with 490 
transits and tolls of $2,148,026.66 in May this year. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department has announced allotment of $25,000 
for operating and care of locks and dams on the Cumberland 
River and of $10,000 for operating and care of canals, locks and 
dams on the Tennessee River. For examinations, surveys and 
contingencies in the Duluth district $22,000 has been allotted. 


CALUMET RIVER PROJECT 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes has requested 
the city of Chicago to meet conditions precedent to a federal 
allotment of PWA funds for improvement of the Calumet River 
by July 30 if the city desires to advance the project. 

“The proposed Calumet river and harbor project provides 
for an allotment of $2,814,500 for improvement to the river, the 
Sag Canal and Calumet Lake, connecting the Illinois River with 
Lake Michigan, to the south of Chicago on part of the lakes to 
gulf waterway, thus relieving traffic congestion in the downtown 
business section of the city,’ said the PWA. “Under the pres- 
ent system vessels passing through the downtown section of the 
river which is a navigable stream, cause many bridges to rise 
or turn, resulting in extensive blockades of vehicular traffic on 
the streets carried over the river on those bridges. 

“The improvement has the approval of the Chief of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, but the War Department advised PWA that 
Chicago would have to meet certain conditions before the work 
should be undertaken as a federal project. 

“Following a careful study of the situation the following 
conditions were specified, precedent to an allotment of PWA 
funds to carry out the project: 


Local interests should be required to furnish the United States, 
free of cost, all lands and easements necessary for the execution of 
the project. 

Evidence, satisfactory to the Secretary of War, should be furnished 
that the 20 movable bridges across the Sanitary Canal will be placed 
in operating condition or otherwise satisfactorily altered. 

No dredging is to be done in Lake Calumet until evidence, satis- 
factory to the Secretary of War, has been furnished by local inter- 
ests that they will construct and operate adequate terminal facilities 
on Lake Calumet. 

The city of Chicago should adopt another ordinance of acceptance 
of the grant of a portion of the bed of Lake Calumet, pursuant to 
an act of the Illinois Legislature of 1929. 

The city should consummate proceedings for the acquisition of two 
parcels of land referred to in an opinion of the corporation counsel, 
so as to obtain title to all riparian rights around the lake. 

The release of the NieKel Plate Railroad contract contained in the 
ordinance adopted if 1925 should be secured or an action to declare 
the contract invalid and to quiet the title of the Nickel Plate under 
it should be instituted. 
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AIR REGULATIONS 


66 HE Department of Commerce has full authority to regulate, 

for the purpose of maintaining safety standards, airlines 
engaged in interstate or foreign air commerce, said Eugene L. 
Vidal, director of aeronautics, following approval by the Presi- 
dent of an amendment to the air commerce act of 1926. 

“Airline regulations of the Commerce Department have been 
in effect since 1930,” Mr. Vidal explained, “but they were based 
upon a clause in the air commerce act which empowers the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to provide for the issuance of such ‘cer- 
tificates’ as he deems necessary. On this wording, regulations 
requiring airlines to obtain from the Commerce Department cer- 
tificates of authority to operate, were promulgated, 

“The new amendment to the act now specifically directs the 
Secretary of Commerce ‘to provide for the examination and 
rating of all airlines engaged in interstate or foreign air com- 
merce and establish minimum safety standards for the opera- 
tion thereof.’ 

“This removes any doubt that may have existed heretofore 
either in the Department or among the airlines, as to our juris- 
diction or extent of authority in establishing minimum safety 
standards for interstate or foreign air commerce. 

“Our regulatory activities are limited entirely to the safety 
aspects of airline operation by a provision in the amendment that 
the Secretary of Commerce ‘shall not deny any application for 
an airline certificate or revoke or suspend any airline certificate, 
except for failure of the airline to comply with safety standards 
applicable to the operation thereof prescribed by the Secretary.’ 

“The airline regulations of the Department now set forth 
standards for flying equipment, qualification and experience of 
flying and ground personnel, maintenance of the equipment, air- 
ways and air navigation facilities, ground organization, and op- 
erations procedure. An outstanding feature of the regulations 
is the requirement that pilots shall not engage in scheduled 
interstate air passenger transportation until they have qualified 
for a Commerce Department scheduled air transport rating by 
meeting extensive experience requirements and demonstrating 
ability to fly by reference to instruments and radio. 

“In administering the airline regulations with this explicit 
authority and jurisdiction, the Bureau of Air Commerce of the 
department will continue to cooperate with the airlines on new 
problems that will develop in the future, but at the same time it 
will insist on rigid adherence to the requirements which are re- 
garded, from the standpoint of safety, as representing good 
practice and good judgment in airline operations.” 

Extensive changes in the airline regulations, to increase 
further the safety and reliability of scheduled air transporta- 
tion, will be the subject of a conference to be held in Washington 
on August 15 and 16 between officials of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce of the Department and representatives of the scheduled 
air transport companies. 

In calling the conference Mr. Vidal said that many revisions 
in the existing regulations were necessary because the rapid 
technical advances in airline operation since the requirements 
were first promulgated several years ago, had made them ob- 
solete. 

“Operation of aids to air navigation on the Federal Air- 
ways System, and possible improvements thereon will be a 
subject for consideration at the conference,” Mr. Vidal said. 
“We hope to receive valuable criticism and suggestions from the 
operators with respect to standardization of airway construc- 
tion; radio, intermediate landing fields and beacon lights as 
now operated by the Department of Commerce and also with 
respect to the advisability of introducing such new devices as the 
radio compass, visual reception of radio range beacon signals, 
blind landing facilities and radio typewriters for the transmis- 
sion of weather maps, weather reports and emergency messages. 

“With respect to regulation, efforts will be made to fit the 
requirements to the type of operations carried out. Not only will 
the airline regulations be brought up to date, but they will be 
localized as well. An airline operating over the Rocky Moun- 
tains has problems entirely different from those of a line flying 
over the flat farm land of the middle west, and still another 
procedure is called for along the Atlantic coast. Different re- 
quirements will be set up for operations in various parts of 
the country. 

“Type of equipment suitable, and qualifications of personnel 
necessary in different localities will be discussed. The use of 
single or multi-engined airplanes and the types of operation for 





which each is suited, will be considered, as will also the per- 
formance which should be expected of a multi-engined aircraft 
in flight in case of engine failure. 

“Under the terms of the air mail act of 1934, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized and directed to prescribe the maxi- 
mum fiying hours of pilots on air mail lines and also to approve 
agreements between air mail operating companies and their pilots 
and mechanics for retirement benefits. Provision will be made 
on the agenda of the conference for these subjects to be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

“The use of radio and instruments is increasingly important 
in the transportation of passengers by air, and much thought 
will be given to this development in connection with studies per- 
taining to a revision in minimum altitudes of flight and visibility 
requirements, Also, the latitude that should be permitted the 
airline company and the individual pilot in selecting alternate 
routes, when the regular route cannot be flown because of adverse 
weather, will be determined. 

“Both in the provision of aids to air navigation and in regu- 
lation, the Department’s aim is to iticrease further the safety of 
scheduled air transportation.” 

Mr. Vidal, in his invitation, suggested that each company 
appoint at least two representatives, including an officer familiar 
with the company’s problems, and a pilot, preferably the chief 
pilot. 

An applicant for public hearing on denial, revocation or 
suspension of a license or other certificate issued by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce of the Department of Commerce will be charged 
for part of the expense of such hearing if the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to bring about a reversal of the department’s original 
decision in the case, according to Mr. Vidal. 

The portion of the costs to be borne by the applicant in the 
event of a ruling adverse to him will be determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The applicant may be required to 
furnish bond covering all such costs before the matter is heard, 
if the Secretary so directs, 

The Bureau of Air Commerce issues licenses for aircraft and 
airmen, certificates of authority for airlines; approved type cer 
tificates for aircraft, engines, propellers, parachutes, aircraft 
components and accessories; and approvals for flying schools 
and repair stations. The air commerce act provides that such 
licenses and certificates may be denied, revoked or suspended 
for cause. The act also provides that the applicant for, or former 
holder of such a certificate may request a public hearing on 
his case if he feels that the denial, revocation or suspension is 
unjustified. Heretofore, the federal government has met the 
expenses of such hearings. 

“Many such hearings have been held without any justifica- 
tion in fact,” Mr. Vidal said. “Evidence brought forth was in 
no way sufficient to substantiate reversal of the original deci- 
sions. Not infrequently, the department officials were fully 
aware, when application for hearings were received, that such 
evidence could not be produced, but they were required by law 
to proceed. 

“The present amendment will tend to discourage unnecessary 
public hearings. At the same time, the new procedure will not 
thwart the aims of justice, because persons who have just cause 
for complaint will know that they need not hesitate to press 
them, for if the decision is favorable to the applciant, costs of 
the hearing will be borne by the government.” 


AIR MAIL BUREAU 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


In view of the work placed upon it by the air mail act passed 
at the last session of Congress, the Commission has created the 
Bureau of Air Mail and made N. B. Haley the director thereof. 
The new bureau will report to Commissioner Miller, who will 
take air mail pay questions to division 3. Mr. Haley is at pres- 
ent a member of the staff of the bureau of finance of the Com- 
mission. He has also been an aid to Coordinator Eastman. The 
Commission had the coordinator release Mr. Haley so that the 
latter could take up the work of the new bureau. 

How much of an organization will have to be created to do 
the work placed upon the Commission is a matter of specula- 
tion. Mr. Haley, by reason of his familiarity with financing and 
accounting, is believed to be as well fitted for the work as any 
man on the Commission staff, 

The air mail act, section 6, empowers and directs the Com- 
mission, “after notice and hearing” to fix and determine by 
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order, as soon as practicable and from time to time, the fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation for the transportation of air 
mail by airplane and the service connected therewith over each 
air mail route, but not in excess of the rates provided for in 
this act, prescribing the method or methods by weight or space, 
or both, or otherwise, for ascertaining such rates of compensa- 
tion, and to publish the same, which shall continue until 
changed by “said Commission,” after due notice and hearing. 
The Commission is further directed, “at least once in every 
calendar year from the date of the letting of any contract, to 


review the rates of compensation being paid to the holder of a 


contract, in order to be assured that no unreasonable profit is 
resulting or accruing therefrom. In determining What may 
constitute an unreasonable profit, the Commission is directed to 
take into consideration all forms of gross income derived from 
the operation of airplanes over the route affected. 

A further paragraph of section 6 says that any contract 
which may hereafter be let or extended pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act, and which has been satisfactorily performed 
by the contractor during its initial or extended period, shall 
thereafter be continued in effect for an indefinite period, sub- 
ject to any reduction in the rate of compensation therefor, and 
such additional conditions and terms, as the Commission may 
prescribe, which shall be consistent with the provisions of the 
act; but any contract so continued in effect may be terminated 
by the Commission upon sixty days’ notice, upon such hearing 
and notice thereof to interested parties as the Commission may 
determine to be reasonable; and may also be terminated by the 
contractor at its option upon sixty days’ notice. On the ter- 
mination of any air mail contract, in accordance with any pro- 
visions of this act the Postmaster General may let a new con- 
tract. 

Another paragraph of section 6 makes all provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act of July 28, 1916, relating to the administrative 
methods and procedure for the adjustment of rates for carriage 
of mail by railroads applicable to the ascertainment of rates for 
the transportation of mail by airplane so far as consistent with 
the provisions of this act. It also gives the Commission the 
power now possessed by the Postmaster General with respect 
to the keeping, examination and auditing of books, including 
the power to employ special agents or examiners to examine and 
audit, the agents or examiners having power to administer oaths, 
examine witnesses and receive evidence. 

Another paragraph of section 6 says that in fixing and 
determining fair rates of compensation for carrying the air 
mail, the Commission shall give consideration to the amount of 
air mail carried, the facilities supplied by the carrier and its 
revenue and profits from all sources and from a consideration 
of these and other material elements shall fix and establish 
rates for “each route,” which in connection with rates fixed by 
it for all other routes, shall be designed to keep the aggregate 
cost of the air mail on and after July 1, 1938, within the limits 
of the anticipated postal revenue therefrom. 

In creating the new bureau the Commission acted upon the 
assumption that the requirements of the act were such as to 
make it necessary to conduct hearings of a character fully as 
minute, if not more minute, than those conducted at various 
times with respect to class rates in the era when cost of service 
plus a fair profit seemed the basis upon which such rates might 
be made, rather than upon a consideration of the cost of service 
in the light of competition from other forms of transportation, 
the latter acting as a limiting factor upon the rates that might 
be demanded from the public, 


INTERNATIONAL EXPRESS SYSTEM 


What is spoken of as the first international express sys- 
tem, to provide a high-speed shipping service for American for- 
eign trade, and that will extend the door-to-door delivery service 
of the American railroads to thirty foreign countries, will 
become effective August 1. As a result of a greatly simplified 
shipping procedure, effected by negotiations with 20 foreign gov- 
ernments, the new service will speed up transit time for mer- 
chandise from 3 to 30 times faster than any service hereto- 
fore available. 

To provide the new service the express shipping facilities 
of the railroads will be coordinated with the international air 
transport system, according to a contract signed in New York, 
July 3, vy L. O. Head, president of Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and J. T. Trippe, president of the Pan American Airways 
System. 

The agreement establishes a long-term partnership between 
the railroads and the international air transport system under 
which the new international express service is to be given. 
The international air routes of the Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem between the United States, Cuba, Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central and South America become the channels over which 
the express shipping facilities of the railroads will be ex- 
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tended into the foreign field. The new system will provide 
American business with the fastest international transport serv- 
ice in the world, it is stated, linking every industrial and com- 
mercial city in this country with more than 150 trade centers 
in thirty foreign nations. 

Negotiations for establishment of the service have been 
under way for more than three years. Through the cooperation 
of the foreign governments legislation has been enacted to 
make possible this new high-speed service. The result of these 
negotiations is a new and greatly simplified shipping document 
known as the “airwaybill.” It will largely replace the complex 
and costly consular invoices, bills of lading, certificates of 
origin and the many other documents now in use. International 
regulations have been unified and the many delays, heretofore 
existing at international borders, eliminated. 

By means of this new instrument, and through the coopera- 
tive agreement between express agency and the air transport 
system, a shipper in any part of the United States will be able 
to dispatch goods or merchandise under a single documment and 
through a single service to any one of thirty foreign countries 
with practically the same ease and simplicity as he can now 
make domestic shipments from one state to another. 

Commenting on the new service, Mr. Head said: 


To measure the real value of this new service to American busi- 
ness, one need only realize that it has never before been possible to 
ship merchandise, without considerable delay, to these thirty im- 
portant countries which, in normal times, contribute two billions of 
dollars to our world trade. 

Now, international shipments can be made to any section of the 
Western Hemisphere by the use of a single carrying document and 
by a unified, through service. 

The result is bound to be a large volume of new business, mu- 
tually profitable to the railroads and to American industries. It will 
aid not only those already engaged in foreign commerce but will 
open these great markets to the large number of American firms 
which have been precluded from foreign trade by the total absence 
of fast, coordinated shipping service for merchandise and light freight. 

Under the terms of the agreement the Railway Express 
Agency will act as agents on international shipments for the 
Pan American Airways System and its affiliated lines. Each of 
the 23,000 offices of the Railway Express Agency in the United 
States will become a receiving depot for international express, 
with a direct service available from that office to more than 
150 cities beyond the borders of the United States. 

Establishment of this service is commended as “a gratify- 
United States and South America is commended as “a gratify- 
ing indication of outstanding enterprise in transportation” by 
Coordinator Eastman. 

“The announcement that the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
and the Pan American Airways System are jointly to establish, 
beginning August 1, the first international express system, pro- 
viding high-speed shipping service for American foreign trade, 
is a gratifying indication of outstanding enterprise in transpor- 
tation,” said he. “Those who have created this new service are 
entitled to congratulations and the thanks of the country. They 
have for the first time placed the great domestic express ship- 
ping facilities of the railroads at the command of American 
industry engaged in foreign commerce, and they have done an 
equally important thing, namely, coordinated rail and air service. 
It is a pleasure to see the two forms of transportation join 
hands in this way. The results should be an effective stimulus 
to good relations and profitable intercourse with our Latin 
American neighbors.” 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


The Post Office Department has announced the signing of 
a contract with the Hanfords Tri-State Airlines, Inc., for air 
mail service from Bismarck, N. D., to Kansas City, Mo., via 
Aberdeen, Huron, Sioux Falls, S. D., to St. Paul, Minn., begin- 
ning July 3. 


AVIATION POLICY COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under an act “to revise airmail laws and to establish a com- 
mission to make a report to the Congress recommending an 
aviation policy,” President Roosevelt has announced the appoint- 
ment of a commission composed of the following: Clark Howell, 
Georgia; Jerome Clarke, Hunsaker, New York; Edward P. 
Warner, Washington, D. C.; Franklin K. Lane, Jr., California; 
and Albert J. Berres, California, 

Clark Howell is the editor of the Atlanta Constitution. He 
served on the transportation commission appointed by President 
Coolidge and on the committee appointed by President Harding 
to investigate the coal strike in 1922. 

Mr. Warner was assistant secretary of the navy for aero- 
nautics in the latter part of the Coolidge administration. Edu- 
cated at Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he 
taught aeronautical engineering at the last mentioned institution. 
Mr. Hunsaker is a Naval Academy graduate, an aeronautical 
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engineer, and designer of the Shenandoah and of the NC-4, 
the latter the first seaplane to fly the Atlantic. 

Mr. Lane is the son of the late Franklin K. Lane, for years 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission and Secretary 
of the Interior under President Wilson. 

Mr. Berres is said to be well known in labor circles in the 
country as well as in his native California. 


AIR LINE RECORD 

United Air Lines completed its 70,000,000th mile of flight on 
its coast-to-coast and other airways this week, setting an inter- 
national record for scheduled air transportation by a single 
air line company, officials stated. Another record claimed was 
completion *of 33,000,000 miles of night flying with air mail, 
express and passengers. United’s record of 70,000,000 miles 
has been established in eight years of flying. However, in 
1934, due to the company’s larger passenger carrying activities, 
it will fly a mileage equivalent to the total of the first three years 
of operation, according to the announcement. Company officials 
estimate the company will fly approximately 15,000,000 miles this 
year. 





REGISTRATION OF TRUCKS 


As of June 29, according to advices received by the National 
Code Authority for the Trucking Industry, 137,819 for-hire trucks 
had been registered under the trucking code. This compared 
with 93,860 the preceding week and 55,565 two weeks ago. 

“The operator who holds out, hoping to gain an advantage 
over his competitor,” said Ted V. Rodgers, chairman of the 
Code Authority, with respect to registration, “will find the go- 
ing pretty tough. For everyone who fails to comply with the 
code, there will be a half dozen who will. The majority will 
not permit the minority to rule and destroy the opportunity 
for self-regulation under the code.” 

The following announcement was made with respect to 
delinquent registrants: 


Although members of the industry who failed to register on or be- 
fore June 28 have violated the registration provisions of the trucking 
code, officers throughout the states are continuing to accept registra- 
tions of delinquents. 

Some code authorities have provided that such applications for 
registration be accompanied by a statement giving the reasons for 
delinquency. The Maine State Code Authority, of which Guy F. Dun- 
ton, Portland, is chairman, devised a form to accompany registrations 
after June 28 which has been suggested as the form to be used by all 
states. It is a single sheet addressed to the National Code Authority 
for the Trucking Industry, carrying the following wording: 

“The reason for my delinquency in registering under the Code for 
the Trucking Industry, signed by the President of the United States 
of America on February 10, 1934, was due to the following facts— 
and the applicant respectfully requests that this application be ac- 
cepted without penalty required by law.” 

The statement containing such facts is to be signed by the ap- 
plicant and his signature witnessed, after which it is submitted to 
the state code authority. If that body considers the facts as stated 
reasonable, it may recommend to the national code authority that 
the application be accepted. 

Applications received by mail, postmarked before midnight June 
28, should be received by registration officers without the accom- 
panying blank. 


WORK ON FEDERAL HIGHWAYS 


Record speed in putting highway work under way is reported 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. On June 23, just one year after apportionment of the 
$400,000,000 highway appropriation provided by the national 
industrial recovery act, an average of nearly $1,000,000 a calen- 
dar day had been put to work by the state highway departments 
in the construction of public works highways, according to the 
report of the bureau. The improvement of more than 22,000 
miles of public roads and streets—a mileage sufficient to build 
a road almost around the world—will be the result of the ex- 
penditure, 

Continuing a statement by the Bureau of Public Roads says: 


The task was complicated by the fact that new relationships be- 
tween federal and state highway authorities had to be established in 
municipal and secondary road construction. The reparation of 
programs by the various state highway departments also was neces- 
sary before construction could begin. In spite of the new relation- 
ships necessary, the state highway departments functioned smoothly 
and effectively in the $400,000,000 highway program, according to the 
federal bureau, as had been anticipated by federal authorities. 

Of the part of the $394,000,000 fund available for roads on the fed- 
eral-aid highway system outside of cities, 95.4 per cent of the available 
money has been allotted to projects for improvement of 11,922 miles 
of highways, of which 4,061 miles have been completed in the year. 
On extensions of the federal-aid highway system into municipalities, 
89.3 per cent of the funds has been obligated on 1,813 miles of wide 
city streets with much complicated construction, of which 433 miles 
have been completed. In the secondary road program involving im- 
provement of rural roads not on the federal-aid highway system 92.3 
per cent of the funds available has been obligated for improvement 
of 8,564 miles of highways of which 1,866 miles have been completed 
in the year. 

Employment under the program totaled 246,192 men on June 23, 
1934. This is only the direct employment on the roads and does not 
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include the workers indirectly employed in quarries, mills, and fac- 
tories and in the transportation of road materials, the number of 
which is estimated at nearly twice the direct employment. 

The elimination of many traffic hazards is one of the chief re- 
sults accomplished in the year’s work. Hazards such as narrow roads 
and bridges and dangerous grade crossings at both railroads and high- 
ways have been reduced in number. Sidewalks have been provided to 
protect pedestrians on heavily-traveled highways. Every state is now 
making provision for roadside improvement to increase the attractive- 
ness of the roads, 

The federal highway program inaugurated by the national indus- 
trial recovery act not only is providing direct employment for almost 
a quarter-million men and stimulating employment in industries re- 
lated to highways but is also serving to reduce the dangerous con- 
gestion on the public highways. 


TRUCK TRANSPORT BAN ALLEGED 


In a complaint naming The Building Material Dealers’ Al- 
liance and others as respondents, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, among other allegations, says that respondents are banded 
together: 


To prevent dealers, .endors, contractors and other purchasers of 
building materials and building supplies from participating with said 
respondent members and “recognized” dealers in pool car shipments 
of such materials and supplies; to induce, require or compel manufac- 
turers and producers of building materials and builder's supplies to 
confine and limit their distribution thereof to carload quantities and 
to shipments by railroad only; and to induce, require or compel such 
manufacturers and producers to refrain from and to refuse to permit 
such distribution of their materials and supplies to be made by motor 
truck or motor vehicle; and to eliminate, prevent, lessen and restrain 
the use of motor trucks or motor vehicles for such transportation as 
well as the actual and potential competition afforded respondent mem- 
bers and such “recognized’’ dealers by contractors, dealers, vendors, 
consumers and other purchasers who desire to have their requirements 
of building materials and builder supplies distributed and delivered by 
motor truck or motor vehicle from the plants, warehouses or dis- 
tributing points of the manufacturers or producers because of economy 
of operation, lack of railroad, storage or other facilities, or for other 
good and sufficient reasons on the part of the seller or purchaser. 


The respondents do business in the Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
trade area. 





MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 


There were 23,827,290 motor vehicles registered in the 
United States in 1933, a decline of 1.2 per cent from the previous 
year, according to reports from state authorities to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Passenger vehicles in 1933 numbered 20,600,543 as compared 
with 20,883,625 in the preceding year. Trucks totaled 3,226,747 
as compared with 3,229,315 in 1932, a decrease of 0.8 per cent. 
There were 472,789 trailers registered in 1933 and 91,987 motor- 
cycles. 

Considering the trend of motor vehicle registration from the 
peak of 26,545,281 in 1930, the declines in total registered motor 
cars and trucks have been 2.8 per cent in 1931, 6.6 per cent in 
1932, and 1.2 per cent in 1933. Truck registration also declined in 
1931 and 1932. 


TRUCKS AND STEEL 


The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry 
has called on truck operators interested in hauling iron and 
steel products for information supporting the charge that the 
steel basing point system is unfair to truckers. The American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., has issued the following statement 
in regard to the situation: 


In approving the extension of the iron and steel code, President 
Roosevelt ordered that the National Recovery Administration, in col- 
laboration with the Federal Trade Commission, make a study and 
report their findings to him on the whole basing point system of 
pricing. 

In order that data may be presented to the National Recovery 
Administration for this particular report, it is requested that truck 
operators report as many specific cases as possible, which would give 
actual facts and figures supporting reasons why this ruling is unfair 
to truck operators. These cases should cover the following facts in 
as great detail as possible. 

(a) Difference in cost of actual shipments of iron and steel prod- 
ucts by railroad and by motor truck under this ruling. 

(b) Number of trucks and employes operating them that will be 
affected by ruling. 

This material will be turned over to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration as rapidly as it is received and will be most helpful in as- 
sisting the N. C. A. to carry this question to a successful conclusion. 

From the time of its promulgation last September, the A. T. A. 
has vigorously protested the ruling by the Iron and Steel Code Author- 
ity for a rebate of only 65 per cent of the carload all-rail freight rate, 
or of the published switching charge, on shipments made by truck, 
furnished by the customer or hired by him. 


AUTOMOTIVE EXPORTS 

Exports of automotive products from the United States in 
May were valued at $21,295,707, a decline of but 3 per cent 
from the April figure of $21,974,167 and an increase of 175 per 
cent as compared with foreign shipments in May, 1933, valued 
at $7,728,002, according to figures compiled by P. R. Mattix, 
automotive-aeronautics trade division, Commerce Department. 

The export total in this commodity group for the January 
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May period was $89,256,239, which exceeds the figure of $82,185,- 
100 recorded for the entire year 1932, and is but $4,750,000 less 
than the year’s total for 1933. 

Passenger cars exported numbered 15,922 units, valued at 
$8,881,744 against 16,378 units, valued at $8,721,534, in April. 
Shipments of cars in the low price range were reduced both 
in number and value, but each cf the three higher-priced classes 
showed improvement. Cars in the class “over $2,000” accounted 
for 92 units, valued at $250,354, compared with 55 units, valued 
at $134,098, in April. 

The Union of South Africa, Belgium, Japan, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom represented the chief markets for Amer- 
ican passenger cars during the month under review, with South 
Africa, Japan and the United Kingdom recording higher valua- 
tions than in April. Other countries whose purchases improved 
included British India, Denmark, Netherlands, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Philippine Islands, and Canada. 

Shipments of commercial vehicles were generally off in May, 
trucks “over 2% tons” and bus chassis being the only two clas- 
sifications in this group to show an increase over April. Spain, 
Japan, Belgium, Union of South Africa, Denmark, British India, 
Argentina, and Australia were the leading countries of destina- 
tion for trucks and buses in the order given. Due to shipments 
in the higher-priced groups, the average export valuation of 
passenger cars and trucks increased to $558 and $473, respec- 
tively, compared with $532 and $453 in April. 

May exports of miscellaneous automotive products were 
valued at $8,355,347 against $8,386,738 in April and $4,105,707 in 
May, 1933. 

Continued increases in the purchases of American products 
by foreign countries is the prospect reported by George F. Bauer, 
export manager of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, June 30, when he embarked for a three and a half months’ 
tour of leading European countries. 

Mr. Bauer, who will represent American automobile manu- 
facturers at the International Road Congress to be held in 
Munich early in September, indicated that the tariff and mone- 
tary legislation adopted at the last session of Congress had 
already produced substantial benefits for American manufac- 
turers. Sales by members of the Chamber to foreign markets 
during the first five months of this year were 145 per cent over 
the same period last year in spite of the fact that export sales 
in 1933 represented an improvement of 100 per cent over the 
year before, he reported. 

Mr. Bauer’s first destination is Paris, where he will confer 
with members of the American Automobile Club of Europe, 
regarding recent developments which are expected to have a 
beneficial influence upon the foreign market for motor vehicles. 
His itinerary calls for similar conferences with the representa- 
tives of automotive groups in Brussels, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Warsaw, Munich, Geneva, Madrid, Lisbon and Lon- 
don. Before returning to the United States in October, Mr. 
Bauer will attend the annual automobile show in Paris. 


TRUCKING CODE AUTHORITY 


National Recovery Administrator Johnson has announced 
approval of the method of selection of the following members 
of the temporary code authority for the trucking industry for 
the District of Columbia: Francis J. Kane, of Kane Transfer 
Co.; P. T. McDermott, operator of dump trucks; Arthur C. 
Smith, of Smith’s Transfer and Storage Co.; T. J. Crowell, opera- 
tor of a fleet of ten to twelve trucks. All are of Washington, 
D.C. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended June 30 totaled 
644,572 cars, an increase of 22,700 over the preceding week, 
2,842 over the corresponding week last year, and 156,291 over 
the 1932 week, according to the American Railway Association. 
Miscellaneous loading totaled 250,954 cars; merchandise, 160,567; 
grain and products, 43,051; forest products, 24,257; ore, 34,875; 
coal, 106,227; coke, 6,418; livestock, 18,223. For the first 26 
weeks this year loading totaled 15,400,331 cars, an increase of 
2,056,031 above the corresponding period last year and 1,292,511 
above the 1932 period. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended June 23 totaled 
621,872 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association (see Traffic World, June 30). This 
was an increase of 4,223 cars above the preceding week, 12,245 
cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 122,879 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended June 23 totaled 
243,719 cars, a decrease of 3,683 cars below the preceding week, 
but 9,718 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 53,716 
cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
160,186 cars, a decrease of 1,207 cars below the preceding week, 
this year, 10,106 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 
14,181 cars below the same week in 1932. 
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Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 39,499 
cars, an increase of 5,711 cars above the preceding week, 1,060 
cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 11,889 cars 
above the same week in 1932. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week ended June 23 
totaled 29,335 cars, an increase of 2,252 cars above the same 
week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 24,818 cars, a decrease of 
268 cars below the preceding week, and 3,282 cars below the 
same week in 1933. It was, however, an increase of 8,209 cars 
above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 34,412 cars, an increase of 488 cars 
above the preceding week, 20,173 cars above the corresponding 
— m 1933, and 29,839 cars above the corresponding week in 

Coal loading amounted to 97,209 cars, an increase of 781 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,111 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, an 
increase of 28,954 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,744 cars, a decrease of 83 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,057 cars above 
— week in 1933, and 3,796 cars above the same week in 
1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,285 cars, an increase of 
2,484 cars above the preceding week, but 264 cars below the 
same week in 1933. It was, however, an increase of 657 cars 
above the same week in 1932. In the Western Districts alone, 
loading of live stock for the week ended June 23 totaled 12,031 
cars, an increase of 615 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Four districts, the Eastern, Pocahontas, Southern and South- 
western, reported reductions for the week of June 23, compared 
with the corresponding week in 1933. The Allegheny, North- 
western and Central Western districts reported increases. All 
districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended June 
23 as compared with the corresponding period in 1933 was re- 
ported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,822 and 5,240; live 
stock, 1,260 and 1,652; coal, 21,572 and 25,528; coke, 1,744 and 1,422; 
forest products, 1,691 and 1,777; ore, 3,203 and 1,690; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 42,819 and 47,004; miscellaneous, 56,588 and 57,102; total, 1934, 
133,699; 1933, 141,415; 1932, 112,627. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,547 and 2,607; live 
stock, 1,066 and 1,194; coal, 26,198 and 25,881; coke, 3,072 and 2,411; 
forest products, 1,201 and 1,588: ore, 7,529 ‘and S.9v«; merchandise, L. 
3%. L., 29,480 and 34,411; miscellaneous, 53,546 and 51,598; total, 1934, 
124,639; 1933, 122,667; 1932, 95,895 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 338 and 292; live 
stock, 126 and 159; coal, 29,848 and 30,775; coke, 406 and 214; forest 
products, 734 and 776; ore, 81 and 173; merchandise, L, C. L. 

5,175; miscellaneous, 5,669 and 5,698; total, 1934, 42,263; 1933, 42,262; 
1932, 30,739. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products,, 2,457 and 3,217; 
live stock, 802 and 1,128; coal, 10,766 and 12,171; coke, 263 and 462; 
egg products, 6,511 and 8, 628; ore, 402 and 487; merchandise, L. C. 

7,255 and 28, 569; miscellaneous, 33,853 and 32,890; total, 1934, 
32° "300, 1933, 87,552; 1932, 73,984 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,514 and 9,499; 
live stock, 5,606 and 4,374; coal, 2,883 and 2,814; coke, 1,016 and 945; 
forest products, 7,195 ‘and 7,321; ore, 21,011 and 7,109; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,540 and 19,558; miscellaneous, 27,923 and 24,309; total, 
1934, 92,688; 1933, 75,929; ‘1933, 60,229. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 16,043 and 
12,653; live stock, 5,034 and 5,712; coal, 4,395 and 4,359; coke, 134 and 
135; forest products, 4,688 and 4,539; ore, 1,977 and i, 609; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 23,456 and 23,225; miscellaneous, 40, 252 and ‘34, 589; total, 1934, 
95,979; 1933, 86,821; 1932, 80,1 

Southwestern district: ‘arate and grain products, 5,778 and 4,931; 
live stock, 1,391 and 1,330; coal, 1,547 and 1,792; coke, 169 and 98; for- 
est products, 2,798 and 3, 471; ore, 209 and 194; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,575 and 12, 350; miscellaneous, 25,888 and 27, 815; total ,1934, 50,295; 
1933, 51,981; 1932, 45,363. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,499 and 38,439; live 
stock, 15,285 and 15,549; coal, 97,209 and 103,320; coke, 6,744 and 5,687; 
forest products, 24,818 and 28,100; ore, 34,412 and 14,239; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 160,186 and 170,292; miscellaneous, 243,719 and 234,001; total, 
1934, 621,872; 1933, 609,627; 1932, 498,993. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1934 93 1932 

Four weeks in January ............ 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February ........... 2,308,869 ,970,566 2,243,221 
Five weeks in March .............s. 3,059,217 2,354,521 2,825,798 
Four weeks in April 2,025,564 2,229,173 
Four weeks in May .. 2,143,194 2,088,088 
Week ended June 2 ..... 612,974 447,412 
Week ended June 9 669,157 501,685 
Week ended June 16 592,759 518,398 
Week ended June 23 609,627 498,993 

TO... 040660+083. 0 cca 12,702,570 13,619,539 





ELKINS ACT INDICTMENTS 


The Commission has been advised that on June 29, an 
indictment under the Elkins act, in 10 counts, was returned 
against Green & Milam, a corporation, in the United States 
district court at Atlanta, Ga., alleging the unlawful substitution 
of fresh fish in cars stopped at Atlanta for partial unloading. The 
case was investigated by representatives of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry. 
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Questions and Answers 


I‘ this column will be answered questions of both 
mature that confront persons de with traffic. A specialist on inter- 


state commerce law, who is a mem of our legal will give 
his opinion in answer to an — question relating to law of interstate 
transportation of freight. tra man of | experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions rela to practi traffic lems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the man but to hel work. 
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the will answer it by letter for a reasona 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
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Reparation—Legal Right to Reparation Not Precluded by Promise 
of Shipper Not to Claim Reparation If Lower Rate Estab- 
lished 


New York.—Question: We had occasion to make several 
carload shipments from “A” to “B.” There being no commodity 
— in effect freight charges were assessed on a class rate 
asis. 

Upon requesting the initial line to establish a commodity 
rate, they advise they would do so provided we did not claim 
reparation on shipments which had moved. Being under the 
impression that only a few cars had moved, we requested the 
carrier to immediately establish the rate and stated that we 
would not claim reparation. We wanted the commodity rate put 
into effect as soon as possible to apply on future shipments. 

Instead of only a few cars there were numerous cars shipped. 
We desire to know the authority for the carriers position that 
they would only publish the commodity rate provided we did 
not claim reparation on past shipments, and whether we are 
entitled to reparation, in view of the above. 

Answer: So far as your legal rights are concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent your filing a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for reparation for the difference 
between the class rate paid on the shipments in question and 
the commodity rate subsequently established, 

If the existing rate between the two points on a given com- 
modity is clearly unreasonable a carrier should not predicate 
the publication of a lower rate on the forbearance on the part of 
a shipper to file claims for reparation on shipments which moved 
prior to the publication of the reduced rate. 

However, it will be necessary for you to prove that the class 
rate assessed on the shipments was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded the commodity rate subsequently established, 
the Commission having held in numerous cases that a subse- 
quent reduction in a rate is not in itself proof of the unreason- 
ableness of the former rate. See Mt. Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. 
L. & N., 50 IL. C. C, 253; Aetna Explosives Co. vs. A. G. S., 
52 I. C. C. 423; Gross vs. N. Y. & P. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C. 320. 


Damages—Measure of—Where a Part of Released Value 
Shipment Is Lost or Damaged 


Alabama.—Question: A carload of marble was shipped from 
A, Vermont, to B, Georgia, and no through rate is applicable. 
The combination is composed of two factors, one of which car- 
ries a released valuation of $2.25 per 100 pounds and the other 
does not carry any released valuation. The shipment was made 
by inserting in the bill of lading a value of $2.25 per 100 pounds. 
The shipment was damaged in transit and no one knows where 
the damage occurred. We are taking the position that since 
both factors are not subject to released valuation and since 
the carriers are unable to determine where the damage occurred, 
we are entitled to recover the full amount, and second, we 
are taking the position that since the amount of the damage 
does not exceed the total valuation of the shipment on basis of 
$2.25 per 100 pounds, we are entitled to recover the full amount. 
The carriers are contending that one factor being a released 
rate factor makes the entire movement a released value move- 
ment, and second that we are only entitled to recover on basis 
of ratio instead of full amount of the damage. 

Your views with authorities in support thereof will be 
appreciated. 

Answer: The cases in which damages for loss of or injury 
to articles covered by released ratings are involved fall into two 
classes, namely, those in which recovery for injury or shortage 
was allowed for the actual loss, not to exceed the released value 
of the shipment, and those in which a proportional amount of the 
released value, based on the ratio which the value of the goods 
injured or lost bore to the value of all the goods shipped was 
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the measure of recovery. Visanaka vs. Southern Express Co., 
75 S. EB. 962, and Huguelet vs. Warfield, 65 S. E. 985, are repre- 
sentative of one of the classes, while Statton vs. C. M. & St. P., 
168 N. W. 757; Frank vs. Michigan Central R. Co., 154 N. Y. S. 
701, and Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie & Co., 242 U. S. 448, 37 
S. Ct. 391, are representative of the other class. 

Some of the cases holding that the amount of the damage, 
not to exceed the released value of the entire shipment, can be 
recovered, call attention to the fact that no ratio of recovery 
is prescribed and that, therefore, it is to be understood that 
the full amount of the damage, not to exceed the released value 
of the entire shipment, may be recovered. See Candee vs. 
D. L. & W., 109 Atl. 202; Illinois Central vs. H. E. Wilson & Co., 
176 S. W. 1036. Other cases, however, do not mention this fac- 
tor. See Dee vs. 8S. P. L. A. & S. L. R, Co., 167 Pac. 264, 

Which of the two points of view is correct, in so far as trans- 
portation by freight is concerned, can only be determined defin- 
itely by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That court has rendered decision in two cases, namely, K. C. S. 
Ry. Co. vs. Carl, 227 U. S. 639, 33 S. Ct. 391, and Western 
Transit Co. vs. Leslie & Co., 242 U. S. 448, 37 S. Ct. 133, holding 
specially in the latter case that the ratio basis is the proper one, 
particularly where the goods are homogeneous and seemingly so 
holding where the goods were not homogeneous, i. e., in the 
case of household goods covered by the decision in the Carl case. 
In that case the court said: 


It is difficult not to see, when we read the bill of lading and the 
release, with its note, in the light of the filed rate sheets and the rate 
paid upon the shipment corresponding to the lower of two rates upon 
household goods that the consignor and the carrier mutually under- 
stood that these boxes and barrels contained household goods of the 
average value per hundredweight of five dollars. 


It is to be observed that the released rating on household 
goods in the Carl case was $5 per hundred pounds, the court hold- 
ing that the goods were understood to be of the average value of 
that figure, and in effect held that where one box weighing 200 
pounds, out of a total of two boxes and one barrel weighing 
collectively 400 pounds was lost, the carrier was liable for only 
the value of 200 pounds based on the released valuation of $5 
per hundred pounds, or 5 cents per pound. 

Where goods are damaged the method of determining the 
amount of the loss under the ratio theory is to determine the 
ratio of the released value to the actual value and apply this 
ratio to the actual damage to the shipment. 

The two views as to the measure of damages for injury to 
a shipment are comprehensively set forth in the case of Castner 
vs. O. W. R. & N. Co., 155 Pac. 167. 

We can locate no decision which relates to a shipment mov- 
ing on a combination rate, one factor which is subject to a re- 
leased valuation, the other factor not being so subject. 

We are inclined to the view that unless the carrier can 
show that the damage occurred while the shipment was in the 
course of transportation between the points between which the 
released rating applied, the shipper is entitled to recover the 
full amount of the damages. 

This is the principle of the decision in O. N. M. & P. vs. 
H. M. S. Drilling Co., 229 Pac. 420, relating to a carrier’s liability 
as carrier or warehouseman, 


Notice of Claim—What Constitutes 

New York.—Question: The question involved is: what con- 
stitutes notice of a claim? You have many answers to questions 
that have been asked during the past six years that deal with 
all phases of this situation, but I have not come across one yet 
where the only notice that had been given the carrier was the 
opportunity that was afforded a representative of the carrier to 
examiner the goods at their destination and who was aware of 
their condition. We dug out an old case decided by the Arkansas 
Supreme Court—Cumbie vs. St. Louis, etc., R. Co., 105 Ark. 406, 
151 S. W. 237—where it was held that where a carrier had had 
an opportunity to examine the goods at their destination and 
thereby knew of their condition, it was not necessary for the 
consignee or shipper to present a written notice of his intention 
to file claim for damage, under the provisions of the bill of 
lading. 

Now, the carriers claim that this is an old decision and is 
out of date; does not cover the situation any more, and that 
even though a representative of the carrier has inspected the 
damaged merchandise and made out an inspection report on it, 
it is not considered a notice of a freight claim to be filed. 

Have you anything dealing with this subject that would be 
of interest to us? 

Answer: Whether a notation on a freight bill or inspection 
by the carrier’s agent as to loss or damage constitutes a notice 
of claim is the subject of conflicting decisions by the courts. 
In Schaff vs. Ike Exstein & Bros., 270 S. W. 589, it was held that 
neither a notation nor the knowledge of the agent of the deliver- 
ing carrier is sufficient notice of claim. See also Cunningham 
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vs. Mo. Pac., 187 S. W. 282; Manby vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 10 
Fed. (2d) 327; Brewster vs. Davis, 202 N. Y. S. 794. However, 
in Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, 104 Atl. 
82; N. O. & N. E. R. R. vs. Wood, 73 Southern 315; Slider vs. 
Pere Marquette, 161 N. W. 961, the contrary is held. 

It depends upon the holdings of the courts in the jurisdic- 
tion in which suit would be brought as to whether it will suffice 
as a claim or notice of a claim, which the Supreme Court in 
G. F. & A. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, 36 S. Ct. 
541, treats as the same thing. 


Sale of Goods for Freight Charges 


New York.—Question: Can a carrier assess against a ship- 
ment more than 60 days storage charges on a refused shipment, 
selling same, and bill the shipper for the deficit? It is the 
earrier’s contention that they can exceed the 60 days’ assessment 
and it is my contention that they cannot under the provisions 
of Section 4 of the bill of lading contract terms and conditions. 
It is true that the word “may” is used, which signifies power 
of discretion. It is also common sense that the storage charges 
should not be permitted to accrue daily so that it would eat the 
entire profits of the sale and cause a deficit. . 

Have you any knowledge of a case of similar nature being 
decided by the interstate Commerce Commission or a court? 

Answer: In several cases the courts have laid down the rule 
that a carrier must sell goods which have been refused or are 
unclaimed, within a reasonable time and not unduly penalize the 
shipper by allowing storage charges to accrue for an indefinite 
length of time, pending the sale of goods. See Norfolk Southern 
R. Co. vs. New Bern Iron Works & Supply Co., 174 N. C. 188; 
Davis vs. Adams, 293 Fed. 890; Erie Railroad Co. vs. Kieser 
& Sons, Inc., 211 N. Y. S. 362; Davis vs. Smutzinger, 281 Fed. 
640. 

In the case first cited, the court said: 


At common law a carrier was not allowed to enforce its lien for 
freight and storage charges by act inter partes, It was required to 
resort to the courts. Hutchinson on Carriers (3d Ed.), sec. 889. 
Under our statute, however, Revised Sections 2637-38, the right of 
foreclosure by sale in case of nonperishable freight is given, after six 
months, and while this is a state statute, being, as it is, a part and 
in furtherance of the remedy afforded by the law in such cases, we 
see no reason in the absence of any interfering regulation by Con- 
gress, or of the Interstate Commerce Commission, why it should not 
pervail both as to the inter and intrastate shipments; and, under the 
recognized principle that both in a case of tort and breach of con- 
tract an injured party is required to do what business prudence re- 
quires to minimize the loss, Tillinghast vs. Cotton Mills, 143 N. C. 
268, and R. R. vs. Hardware Co., 143 N. C. 54, we think the plaintiff 
may not recover for the entire time which has elapsed since this 
shipment was refused, but is restricted to the time when he could 
have relieved himself of the charge by sale pursuant to statute. 


State vs. Interstate Traffic 


Michigan.—Question: Will you please advise if the move- 
ment of commodities from Detroit to Muskegon via vessel, un- 
loaded directly into cars and switched to industries within the 
switching district of Muskegon involves intrastate or foreign 
commerce. We have been unofficially informed that this move- 
ment involves foreign commerce, and, therefore, is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, because the 
movement via vessel is through international waters. We would 
like to have you advise us, together with specific citations, in 
confirmation of your answer. 

Answer: If there is an existing and continuing intention, at the 
time the shipment is delivered to the carrier at point of origin, to 
make a through shipment to the final destination thereof, and 
the shipment does not come to rest prior to the final rail haul, 
under the Commission’s opinions in Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L., 
43 I. C. C. 231; International Agricultural Corporation vs. Direc- 
tor-General, 74 I. C. C. 726; Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 191; Germain Co. vs. L. & N., 35 
I. C. C. 449; Schloss & Kahn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 95 I. C. C. 
618; Hammersley Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co., 126 I. C. C. 491; 
148 I. C. C. 47 (affirmed in United States vs. Erie, 280 U. S. 98, 
50 S. Ct. 51), the interstate rate is applicable for the final rail 
haul, where the origin is in another state or foreign country. 

We have endeavored to locate an opinion of the Commission 
or a decision of the courts which will definitely determine the 
question you raise, but with the exception of two decisions of 
the courts we have been unable to locate cases which have a 
definite bearing upon the question. The two cases to which we 
refer are Lord vs. Steamship Company, 102 U. S. 541, and Wil- 
mington Transportation Company vs. Railroad Commission of 
California, 236 U. S. 151,35 S. Ct. 276. 

The latter case relates to the regulation of the charges for 
the transportation of goods and passengers between San Pedro, 
Calif., on the mainland, and Avalon, on Santa Catalina Island, 
both of these places being within the county of Los Angeles, in 
the State of California. 

The Supreme Court in this case held that the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California had, in the absence of any 
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action by Congress, the power to regulate the charges for this 
transportation service. 

In Wilmington Transportation Co. vs. R. R. Commission of 
California, supra, the court said: 


Relying upon Lord vs. Steamship Co., 102 U. S. 541, the plaintiff 
in error contends that transportation over the high seas is ‘“‘commerce 
with foreign nations’’ in the constitutional sense. (See Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Co vs. Pennsylvania, 145 U. S. 192; The Abby Dodge, 223 U. 8S. 
166, 176). But if it be assumed for the present purpose that the power 
of Congress extends to the subject of this controversy, the fact re- 
mains that the power has not been exercised. The provisions of the 
Federal statutes relating to vessels do not go so far, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not been authorized to prescribe 
rates for water transportation unconnected with transportation by 
railroad, 36 Stat. 539, 545. In this aspect, the question is whether the 
mere existence of the Federal power, that is, while it is dormant, 
precludes the exercise of state authority to prevent exorbitant charges 
with respect to this traffic which has its origin and destination within 
the limits of the state. 


We also direct your attention to the opinion of the Com- 
mission in I. & S. Docket No. 613, New York, New Jersey Ferry 
Rates, 37 I. C. C. 103, which opinion is based upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in N. Y. C. R. Co. vs. 
Hudson Co., 227 U. S. 248, 33 S. Ct. 269. 


While it seems clear that under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Wilmington Transportation 
Company case, 236 U. S. 151, 35 S. Ct. 276, the state commission, 
in the absence of an exercise of power by Congress, has the 
power to regulate the rates for such service, it is not so clear 
that where the service is a rail service, following transportation 
by water, that the decision in the Wilmington Transportation Com- 
pany case, referred to above, can be relied upon as establishing 
the power of the state commission to regulate such traffic. In 
this connection we direct your attention to the decision in United 
States vs. John, 275 Fed. 234, in which case Judge Learned Hand, 
judge of the district court, Southern District of New York, con- 
strues the decision in the Wilmington Transportation Company 
case, 236 U. S. 151. In this case the court said: 


In Wilmington Transportation Co. vs. California Railroad Com- 
mission, 236 U. S. 151, 35 S. Ct. 276, the court had before it the regu- 
lation of commerce by sea from a point on the mainland of California 
to the island of Santa Catalina, also a part of the state, the carriage 
being for 20 miles upon the high seas. It was argued that so much 
as was on the high seas was interstate commerce, and that the rates 
could not therefore be regulated by the state Commission, but the 
court said that as the Interstate Commerce Act (24 Stat. 379) did not 
attempt to prescribe rates for water transportaion, and as Congress 
had not therefore exercised its power, the state might still regulate 
the rates for the whole transit. Although the opinion did not decide, it 
strongly intimated that, in case Congress should choose to regulate 
such commerce, it would be within its power to do so in spite of the 
fact that both termini were in the same state, and it was so ruled in 
Lord vs. Steamship Co., 102 U. S. 541, 26 L. Ed, 224. 


Automobiles—Liability of Master for Acts of Servant 


Ohio.—Question: Somewhere in the pages of the Traffic 
World in the last several months, there was an extract from a 
decision of the courts with reference to a trucking company’s 
liability for acts of its employes. 

As I recall it, the trucking company was held not liable 
for the driver’s acts beyond a point where he violated the 
instructions of his superior and proceeded to do things beyond 
what he was supposed to do and more than the company was 
permitted to do under their certificate. 


Can you cite this decision for me? 

Answer: To impose liability upon a person for an injury 
occasioned through the operation of a motor vehicle, he must, 
except where liability is otherwise imposed by statute, either be 
in the actual operation thereof, or in the control thereof, or stand 
in the relation of master or principal to the person whose act 
occasions the injury. 

In accordance with the general rules governing the liability 
of a principal or master, the owner of a motor vehicle may be 
liable for injuries occasioned by its operation by his agent or 
employes within the scope of his authority or employment. This 
rule applies where the owner is a corporation or partnership. 
The owner is not an insurer, however, but is liable only for 
injuries which result from the negligence of the servant, and 
which are proximately caused thereby. 

In order that the owner of a motor vehicle may be liable for 
the acts of a third person in operating it under the doctrine of 
respondent superior, it is essential that the relationship of 
agency or of master and servant exists between them at the 
time of the negligent or wrongful act complained of. 

It is, in general, sufficient to impose liability upon the owner 
that the person whose act is complained of shall have been en- 
gaged in the owner’s business at the time and that the owner 
shall have had the right to control and direct his conduct. 

To impose liability upon the owner for the act of the driver 
of his motor vehicle under the law of master and servant the 
driver must be acting within the scope of his employment (White 
Oak Coal Co. vs. Rivoux, 88 Oh. St. 18, 102 N. E. 302), and the 
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use of the vehicle must have been in the service of the owner 
or while about the owner’s business (White Oak Coal Co. vs. 
Rivoux, 88 Oh. St. 18, 102 N. E. 302), and if it is not being so 
used, it is not material whether or not its use is by permission 
of the master (Calhoun vs. D. C. & E. Mining Co. (Mo.), 209 S. 
W. 318). Liability will not in the absence of statute or personal 
negligence upon his part be imposed on the owner merely by 
the fact that his servant is driving the vehicle at the time of the 
accident; Doran vs. Thomsen, 76 N. J. L. 754, 71 A. 296. 

No hard and fast rule can be formulated by which it can be 
determined whether in a given case the driver of a motor vehicle 
is acting within the scope of his employment, but the question 
must be determined upon a consideration of the attending facts 
and circumstances, and the presumptions and inferences there- 
from. The driver may be acting in the scope of his employment, 
through he has no specific instructions to do the particular act 
involved, or to make the particular trip involved, or although 
he has deviated from his instructions (Moon vs. Matthews, 227 
Pa, 488, 76 A, 219); the act need not have been necessary to the 
performance of the employe’s duties, and it need not have been 
expressly authorized by the owner, or known to him, and it may 
even have been disapproved (Kneff vs. Sanford (Wash.), 115 P. 
1040), or forbidden; Loux vs. Harris (Mich.), 197 N. W. 494; 
Smith vs. Yellow Cab Co. (Wis.), 180 N. W. 125; Cleveland Nehi 
Bottling Co. vs. Schenk, 56 Fed. (2d) 941. 

However, a servant cannot be regarded as acting within the 
scope of his employment when, not being employed for that pur- 
pose, he uses a motor vehicle without the knowledge or consent 
of its owner, particularly where he does so against the owner’s 
express instructions, or where he uses the vehicle for purposes 
other than the owner’s and contrary to his express instructions. 
Riley vs. Roach (Mich.), 134 N. W. 14; Elbridge vs. Calhoun 
(N. J.), 112 A. 340; Rose vsfl Balfe (N. Y.), 119 N. E. 842. 

The owner is not liable for the acts of his servant driving 
his motor vehicle where at the time of the accident the servant 
has turned completely aside from or abandoned the affairs of 
the owner and is using the vehicle entirely for his own busi- 
ness or pleasure (Rawson vs. Olds Motor Works, 20 Oh. Ct. N. S. 
182; Schultze vs. McGuire (N. Y.), 150 N. E. 516), and this is 
true, no matter how short a time the servant is acting in matters 
disconnected from the master’s business, if the accident occurs 
during that time. It is not every deviation from the line of his 
duties by the driver, however, which will have this effect. The 
deviation must be so substantial as to amount to an entire 
departure; a slight deviation from the owner’s business is not 
sufficient to relieve the owner from liability. A mere incidental 
departure during which the driver’s purposes are mingled with 
the owner’s will not discharge the owner from liability. 


The above is a statement of the law governing the relation- 
ship between master and servant, which applies in the case of a 
trucking company and its employes. 


We cannot locate the case to which you refer, but as you 
will observe from the statement above, supported by the citation 
of cases, the violation of the master’s instructions by the servant 
does not relieve the master from liability if the servant was 
acting within the scope of his employment at the time he violated 
the master’s instructions. 


Government Freight—Rules Applicable to Prepayment of Charges 
When Carried Under Other Than Government Bills of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: We would like to have your opinion on 
the following question, and your authority for same. 

Last February we received an order from California for the 
immediate shipment of certain goods to the United States Gov- 
ernment, Forestry Department, freight charges collect. The ship- 
ment was made on a regular railroad bill of lading, no govern- 
ment bill of lading having been received with the order. 

The freight agent asked us to prepay the shipment, as it 
was not moving on a government bill of lading. The contractor 
now claims that we could have made the shipment collect and 
that a government bill of lading would have been issued to the 
delivering carrier’s freight agent for same, as he sold them 
F. O. B. shipping point. 

The local freight agent states he has no circular or any 
information on file covering the above arrangement or situation. 

Answer: In a tariff of the carrier on which your shipping 
point is located the following is provided with respect to the 
prepayment of charges on government freight, when such freight 
is moving on other than government bills of lading. 


The following rules will be applicable to shipments of all freight 
when consigned to the United States Government: 

If freight consigned to Governmental departments or officers be 
offered for transportation under commercial bills of lading, shippers 
shall be required to designate thereon whether the freight is bought 
F. O. B, at shipping point or destination. If bought F. O. B. at ship- 
ping point, such freight shall be accepted and forwarded on a collect 
basis, if requested. If bought F. O. B. at destination, or at inter- 
— points, prepayment of transportation charges shall be re- 
quired. 
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Reparation—Complainants Not Parties to Original Proceedings 

Nebraska.—Question: It is my understanding that the 
Supreme Court has held that when the Commission finds certain 
rates unreasonable and awards reparation to a complainant, a 
complaint may be filed by, and reparation will be awarded other 
parties under the findings in the original case. I would like to 
have you answer the following question: 

Complaint is filed by a shipper. Reduced rates on his com- 
modity between territory A and territory B are ordered by the 
Commission and reparation is awarded. Other shippers move 
the same commodity between the same territories shown in the 
original complaint but are not parties to the original complaint. 
Will they be entitled by supplemental or subsequent complaint 
to reparation on the basis awarded original complainants? 

I would appreciate your citations to decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and any decisions which the Com- 
mission might have made covering the same question. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see Bell vs. Zoller 
Mining Company, 109 I. C. C, 484, in which case the Commission, 
on page 485, said: 


Defendants also urge that reparation should not be awarded to 
shippers not parties to that proceeding. When, upon a given state of 
facts, we reach a conclusion regarding a certain rate, we will adhere 
to that conclusion in subsequent proceedings regarding the same rate, 
unless some new facts are brought to our attention, conditions are 
shown to have undergone a material change, or we proceed on a mis- 
conception or misapprehension. Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co., 43 L C. C. 366, and cases cited therein. 

In Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Ry., 236 U. S. 662, the Supreme Court 
decided that a finding by us of unreasonableness in the past inures 
to the benefit of every person who has been obliged to pay the un- 
just rate and who initiates his claim within the statutory period. 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Freight car loadings the third quarter of 1934 will be about 
4.5 per cent above actual loadings in the same quarter in 1933, 
according to estimates compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of these estimates, freight car loadings of the 
29 principal commodities will be 5,172,897 cars in the third quar- 
ter of 1934, compared with 4,950,860 actual loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period last year. 

Eleven of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
estimate an increase in the loadings for the third quarter of 
1934, compared with the same period in 1933, while one esti- 
mates a decrease and another estimates practically the same 
freight car requirements as for the corresponding period last 
year. 

The tabulation below shows the total loading for each dis- 
trict for the third quarter of 1933, the estimated loadings for the 
third quarter of 1934, and the percentage of increase or decrease: 


Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings Per Cent 
Shippers‘ Advisory Board 1933 1934 Increase 
"+ ctnn a Ses she hadh ss oebt 723,520 759,698 5.0 
I IO ne, ew den 60's beeen he 510,528 539,340 5.6 
SE Oak ehavecaccuwepesne® 192,368 179,625 6.6* 
Se, OE. See ecceckesiéte 345,379 376,301 9.0 
EL 0.6% obo 8604.8 ois 701,106 701,091 0.0 
E66 av s<cssbeannese 99,834 101,694 1.9 
i ht nn 6odts  abivatentaaawe 369,647 425,737 15.2 
eK bck « clans dcp ews one se 629,385 639,898 1.7 
i ie, a i le a he 165,419 174,187 5.3 
PRGiO MOrthwest .... cc sccsccccecs 146,569 167,753 14.5 
TE ce LGAeS ke babe 0d <0 bee cbt 454,388 481,166 5.9 
Te eee ee 308,333 315,104 2.2 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas ........... 304,384 311,303 2.3 
Total ae ee ews ... ++ «4,950,860 5,172,897 4.5 
*Decrease. 


Of the 29 commodities covered in the forecast, it is estimated 
that twenty will show an increase: They are: Flour, meal and 
other mill products; hay, straw and alfalfa; citrus fruits; other 
fresh fruits; coal and coke; ore and concentrates; gravel, sand 
and stone; salt; lumber and forest products; petroleum and 
petroleum products; sugar, syrup and molasses; machinery and 
boilers; cement; lime and plaster; agricultural implements and 
vehicles other than automobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; 
fertilizers of all kinds; paper, paperboard and prepared roofing; 
chemicals and explosives, and canned goods, including all canned 
food products. 

The nine commodities for which reductions are estimated 
are: 

All grain; cotton; cotton seed and products, except oll; potatoes; 


other fresh vegetables; live stock; poultry and dairy products; iron 
and steel, and brick and clay products. 


Of the commodities for which increases are estimated in the 
third quarter compared with the same period last year, those 
showing the largest percentage increases are: Ore and concen- 
trates; 27.4 per cent; agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles, 24.1 per cent; automobiles, trucks and parts, 
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22.4 per cent; cement, 17.4 per cent; machinery and boilers, 17 
per cent; and lumber and forest products, 9.5 per cent. 

The estimated car loadings for the third quarter of 1934 
together with actual car loadings for the same period in 1933 
and the percentage of increase or decrease for each of the 29 
commodities included in the forecast of the Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards follows: 


Actual Estimated Estimated 

‘ Carloadings Carloadings Per Cent 

Commodity 193 Increase 
I Ge it a ok wd cee ba awk ve 289,441 244,832 15. 
Flour, meal and other mill products .. 172,784 176,660 2.2 
Hay, straw and alfalfa ..............55 27,203 28,753 5.7 
CE yk ehh At dhs o 6204 Koa eeuhreasa’ 58,002 52,327 9.8* 
Cotton seed & products, except oil ... 20,081 18,203 9.4* 
SS Bon caw pica ue ketiacc cowie © 18,998 19,440 2.3 
re a 79,499 85,738 7.8 
DED SURUER Ch Gd ba sceedscceuceesecas 32,667 29,586 9.4* 
Other fresh vegetables ................ 44,11 41,603 5.7* 
RY ES ed bans wks wiles wa ers veg 219,314 206,127 6.0* 
Poultry and dairy products ........... 29,347 27,543 6.1* 
ee ONE "SUR beck c's 0.0 oo 0% v's oS cue 1,656,939 1,721,649 3.9 
Ore and concentrates .............+5+:5 424,115 540,438 27.4 
Gravel, sand and stone ............... 264,176 270,910 2.5 
i : Jaane as aU sds es ep i'n’ ase'e ss 6 a 28,950 29,974 3.5 
Lumber and forest products .......... 366,478 401,305 9.5 
Petroleum and petroleum products ... 479,554 496,365 3.5 
Sugar, syrup and molasses ........... 37,107 38,063 2.6 
NR SEL a Alhin s So 0 00 6 000060 60.0408 263,397 257,464 2.3* 
Machinery and boilers ................ 19,644 22,978 17.0 
OS ee re 92,249 108,283 17.4 
Brick and clay -products .............. 45,975 44,976 2.2° 
BAO GME PIASCE. ona nc cccccccccccvess 22,717 23,287 2.5 
Agric. implements & vehicles, other 

than automobiles ............-.0+. 5,930 7,361 24.1 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ........ 90,320 110,573 22.4 
Fertilizers, all kinds .........+-++.+++ 8,123 29,861 6.2 
Paper, paper bd. and prepared roofing 76,076 78,815 3.6 
Chemicals and explosives ............ 18,485 19,760 6.9 
Canned goods—all canned food prod- 

ucts (includes catsup, jams, jellies, 

olives, pickles, preserves, etc.) .... 39,175 40,023 2.2 

EE bi Sebi bn bones od abe dees eee 4,950,860 5,172,897 4.5 


*Decrease. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Columbus Transportation Club will sponsor a luncheon, 
at which there will be a speaker, on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board, in Columbus, Octo- 
ber 15, the day before the two-day convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America in that city. Arrangements for the 
advisory board meeting will be in the hands of a committee 
headed by N. S. Worrell, assistant traffic manager of the Amer- 
ican Zinc Oxide Company, the same committee being in gen- 
eral charge of arrangements for the meeting of the traffic clubs. 





The greater part of the June issue of “The Trafficgram,” 
edited by the committee on education and research of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, is devoted to a discussion of 
“Cooperation Between the Purchasing, Sales and Traffic Depart- 
ments,” written by Mendel A. Keith, general traffic manager, 
International-Stacey Corporation. Other numbers of the pub- 
lication will be devoted in whole or in part to contributions 
of those who have the interests of the traffic profession so much 
at heart that they are willing to take the time and trouble to 
put the results of their experience at the disposal of others who 
are seeking to improve their ability to do constructive work in 
traffic and transportation, it is stated. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Memphis held a dinner meet- 
ing at the Hotel Gayoso June 27. It marked the close of a mem- 
bership drive. Winners in the drive received prizes, new mem- 
bers were initiated, and bridge was played. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will celebrate “Junior 
Traffic Club Night” at the Irish Village, a Century of Progress, 
July 17. 





Members of the Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers’ 
Institute of New York attended the christening of a new plane, 
“City of New York,” of Trans-Continental and Western Airways 
at the Newark Airport, June 23. After the ceremony twenty- 
eight members of the association went up in two flights of in- 
spection in the new plane, flying over New York, the harbor, 
East and North Rivers. Commander Frank Hawks was at the 
controls of the plane, Casey Jones, another famous pilot, was 
also present. Dorothy Sue Hay, twelve, christened the plane. 
T. Park Hay, director of public relations of T. W. A. lines, ar- 
ranged the accommodations for the traffic men. An inspection of 
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New York harbor will be made on board an Erie tug by the 


association July 14. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold a golf outing at 
the Yountakah Couniry Club, Nutley, N. J., July 12. 





The Transportation Club of Saint Paul and the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will hold an inter-city golf tournament at the 
Midland Hills club, St. Paul, July 16. Play will be for a cup 
donated by the First National Bank of Saint Paul. The affair 
will be an annual event. 

The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club will have a picnic 
dinner at the home of Mrs. Nellie Severance, Minneapolis, July 9. 





The Omaha Traffic Club will hold its mid-summer golf 
outing at the Lakewood Country Club July 19. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club will hold its eleventh annual 
picnic at the Pine Country Club July 19. There will be a num- 
ber of athletic events, including a baseball game between ship- 
pers and carriers, and a chicken dinner. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will have a golf outing at the 
Tripoli Country Club July 10. The club is inviting all members 
of the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, which will meet in 
Milwaukee July 11, to play golf. According to the announcement, 
all those who wish to participate in the goif should notify 
Chairman Stadler, general agent, C. & O. 





The Motor City Traffic Club announces a mid-summer golf 
party and dinner dance for July 28 at the Indianwood Golf 
course. There will be baseball, bridge and other entertainment 
in addition to the golf and dancing. Plans are being made for a 
week-end excursion to the world’s fair at Chicago. 





The Charlotte (N. C.) Traffic and Transportation Club, 
newly organized, has applied for membership in the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 


TRAFFIC COUNCIL MEETING 


The Traffic Managers’ Council of the Eastern Hard-Surface 
Floor Covering Manufacturers held its June meeting in the new 
quarters of the New York Traffic Club, June 29. The docket 
included fourteen subjects, dealing with traffic and transporta- 
tion problems affecting the industry. The “growing tendency 
of the railroads to penalize cars stopped in transit with a $5.00 
bracing charge for each stop” was condemned on the ground 
that it was unfair and would tend to defeat the chief purpose of 
the stop-off arrangement—to meet truck competition, The con- 
sensus was that the present stop-off charge of $6.50 was in itself 
too high. 

This was not alone the 1.nnual meeting, but also marked the 
fifth anniversary of the council. E. George Siedle, general traffic 
manager, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
was reelected chairman, and M. F. Nugent, traffic manager, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, New Jersey, was reelected sec- 
retary. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 

The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League, at its monthly 
meeting June 28, at the Douglass Hotel, Newark, adopted a reso- 
lution urging the placing of the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce on a more stable basis, particularly 
with reference to the permanency of its chairman. A traffic 
forum was conducted following the business session, Arthur N. 
Granzen, president, presided. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


Twenty-two per cent of the fund created by pooling the 
proceeds of the emergency freight rates through March 31, 
1933, had been repaid to the participating carriers up to July 1, 
the Railroad Credit Corporation reported to the Commission. 

In a letter addressed to participating carriers and accom- 
panying the report, E. G. Buckland, president of the corpora- 
tion, stated that the repayments, which total $16,234,868, had 
been made to the participating carriers in eight liquidating 
distributions. Of that amount, $7,014,534 was in cash and 
$9,220,334 in credits. The last repayment was made on June 30 
and amounted to $2,196,635 or three per cent. 

The pooled fund produced a net of $73,745,087, but due to 
the distributions and other credits that have been made, the 
balance due participating carriers has been reduced to 
$57,466,130. 

The corporation’s cash receipts in June totaled $1,001,200, 
which included $856,117 paid in reduction of loans, $145,050 as 
interest on loans, and the balance from miscellaneous sources. 
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Interchange without delay 


—where the transportation 
lanes of the country meet 





Why Peoria—the Gateway City—is the logical point for the interchange of freight 
between the railroads is shown by the map. Fourteen trunk lines meet at 
Peoria—they tap every section of the country. 
The map does not show the facilities and set up of the Peoria and 
Pekin Union Railway. The whole plan behind the organiza- 
tion and development of the P. & P. U. is to move freight 
from one railroad to the other—and on its way— as 
quickly as possible. In other words, the idea 
is to give you—the shipper—the best 
possible freight transportation serv- 
ice.—In a few hours, we ac- 
complish interchanges that 
in some instances 
would otherwise 
take a day or 
more. 


Route Your Freight Via 


P. & P. U. RY. 
and PEORIA the GATEWAY CITY 


PEORIA and PEKIN UNION RY. 


For information write: E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


Switching service between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. icago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. ome» Central R. R New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Alton R. R. Cees’ a liBeke haldiend Re; eels Touminel RR. System R. R. 
airs”  Eabieeeee fvereieee 89 foretee. 
erm 
“Peoria & Eastern) P . Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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ATTENTION 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


These seven specific services are tailored to 
fit your individual requirements. Check the list 
carefully to see how many of them you can use 
to supplement the present facilities of your 
traffic department. 


1. Watching Service (A Specific, Personal 
Service) 


Send us a list of your inbound and outbound com- 
modities, plant locations, and general territories to 
which your products move. All rate changes in tariffs, 
classifications, and supplements thereto; all complaints, 
petitions, and applications filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Shipping Board (Intercoastal), 
and all orders and decisions thereof, as they affect your 
traffic, will be reported at once. Supporting documents 
will be forwarded without cost, except where a cash 
outlay is necessary. Wire advice of efforts to change 
rates on short notice, and suspensions of new rates will 
be given if desired. 

A single report may mean a great saving. 


2. Rate Analysis and Exhibits 


If you believe your rates are out of line we will 
analyze them, making suitable rate comparisons and 
digests of pertinent cases, in clear and specific terms. 
Exhibits will be prepared and manifolded if desired. 


3. Rate History 

Get down to bed rock to build. Using the Commis- 
sion’s complete tariff files, we will furnish, with effec- 
tive dates and tariff authorities as far back as desired, 
chronological statements of classification ratings, or 
tariff rates or rules. We will also determine whether 
particular rates have been before the Commission in 
any proceeding, furnishing digests of Commission’s 
findings. 


4. Rate Quotations and Tariff Interpretations 


Rates will be quoted on any commodity between any 
points via any routes on interstate traffic, or on inter- 
coastal traffic via the Panama Canal. This service is 
especially important where complex situations are in- 
volved or the status of particular rates uncertain, or 
where resort to interpretation in the light of court or 
commission decisions may be necessary. 


5. Statistical Service 

We will locate any available government statistics 
and compile or assemble in form desired. 
6. Document Service 


Available government documents (including bills in 
Congress) will be promptly forwarded or reproductions 
will be made when necessary. 


7. General Research 


We solicit this work in connection with any business 
subject. 


Additional information about these services and their 
cost are yours without obligation if you will write, out- 
lining your requirements, to the 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
of the 


Traffic Service Corporation 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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Personal Notes 





A. C. Fetterolf, vice-president in charge of freight traffic 
for the International Mercantile Marine Company, retired from 
service June 30 after nearly sixty years in the shipping busi- 
ness. Two other employes of the company who retired on the 
same date after long service were R. W. Ridgway, operating 
manager, and John Watson, general marine superintendent. 

J. F. Hennessey, Jr., has been appointed traffic manager— 
solicitation, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. He will continue to have jurisdiction over the passenger, 
mail, baggage, express, and dining car departments. 

C. E. Wallace has been appointed general agent—traffic 
Western Maryland, at York, Pa., the position of commercial 
freight agent has been abolished. 

M. S. Sloan has been elected president, Beaver, Meade and 
Englewood Railroad, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

R. W. Krantz has been appointed traffic manager, Taylor- 
Wharton Iron and Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., in charge 
of all transportation and shipping at both the High Bridge and 
Easton plants of the company. 

R. R. W. Wettstyne has been made general traffic manager, 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago. 

George E. Roe, division freight agent, A. T. and S. F., at 
Kansas City, died June 30. Harold W. Roe, president of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, is a son. 

J. J. Snyder has been appointed coal freight agent, Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Charles L. Wheeler, first vice-president and general man- 
ager, McCormick Steamship Company, announces the election 
of Joseph A. Lunny as vice-president and director of operations 
of the company, and of J. C. Strittmatter as vice-president 
and director of traffic. 


TANK CAR SERVICE CODE 

The Code Authority of the Tank Car Industry has made 
application to the National Recovery Administration for ap- 
proval of its budget and the basis of contribution of members 
for the expense of maintenance of the code. 

The budget calls for an expenditure of $34,200 in the period 
from June 4, 1934, to June 4, 1935. Until further determination 
the proposed basis of contribution by each member of the in- 
dustry is at the rate of 9% cents a tank car for the greatest 
number of tank cars which such member has owned, or operated 
or engaged in the industry on any one day in the three months’ 
period next preceding July 1, October 1, January 1, and April 
1, of each year. Assessments are to be due and payable on 
these dates, 

The same code authority has likewise submitted an appli- 
cation for the termination of the exemption whereby members 
of its industry whose principal line of business is embraced 
in a trade or industry subject to a code other than the code for 
the tank car industry were exempted from obligation to con- 
tribute to the expense of code administration of the tank car 
industry. 

Notice is given that any criticisms of, objections to or sug- 
gestions concerning this budget, the basis of contributions and 
the application for termination of the exemption must be sub- 
mitted to Deputy Administrator Leighton H. Peebles, Room 
3311, Department of Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., prior 
to July 14, 1934. 

J. E. O’Brien, of Chicago, Ill., has been appointed NRA ad- 
ministration member of the Code Authority of the tank car 
service code. He is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and in the world war period served on 
the committee of standards for locomotives and cars of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period June 
1 to 14, inclusive, was 348,904 cars, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. It was made up 
as follows: 


Box, 178,641; ventilated box, 1,477; auto and furniture, 28,161; total 
box, 208,279; flat, 113,001; gondola, 55,452; hopper, 36,157; total coal, 
91,609; coke, 676; S. D. stock, 23,176; D. D. stock, 3,507; refrigerator, 


9,474; tank, 486; miscellaneous, 696. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 30,876 cars, made up 
of 26,716 box, 871 auto, 1,167 flat, 480 gondola, 348 S. D. stock, 
604 refrigerator and 690 miscellaneous cars. 
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Ship to and from 
all world points 


vIA HOUSTON 


Port Houston has every facility 
for the proper, efficient handling 
of your shipments. 


—o0o— 


Take advantage of Houston’s su- 
perior port facilities. 


—o0o— 


Route your cargo through 
Houston. 


—o0o— 


An attentive, experienced person- 
nel guarantees utmost efficiency. 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 





RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first five months 
in 1934 had a net railway operating income of $183,977,640, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.11 per cent on their 
property investment, according to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics, In the first five months 
of 1933, their net railway operating income was $94,918,398 or 
1.08 per cent on their property investment, according to the 


bureau, which adds: 
4 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash, 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment of 
operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before interest 
and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first five months of 1934 
is based on reports from 148 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 239,303 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first five months of 1934 totaled 
$1,347,033,883 compared with $1,136,911,878 for the same period in 1933, 
an increase of 18.5 per cent, Operating expenses for the first five 
months of 1934 amounted to $1,003,889,536 compared with $883,616,031 
for the same period in 1933, an increase of 13.6 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first five months of 1934 paid $106,444,793 
in taxes compared with $109,042,306 for the same period in 1933, a re- 
duction of 2.4 per cent. For the month of May alone, the tax bill of 
the Class I railroads amounted to $21,872,345, a reduction of $154,503 
or 0.7 per cent under May, 1933. 

Thirty-three Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first five months of 1934, of which eight were in the Eastern, 
five in the Southern and twenty in the Western District 

Class I railroads for the month of May alone had a net railway 
operating income of $39,494,980, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.99 per cent on their property investment 
In May, 1933, their net railway operating income was $41,042,628, or 
2.05 per cent on their property investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of May amounted to 
$282,023,664 compared with $255,241,381 in May, 1933, an increase of 
10.5 per cent Operating expenses in May totaled $210,011,001 com- 
pared with $181,578,430 in the same month in 1933, or an increase of 
15.7 per cent 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the first five months 
in 1934 had a net railway operating income of $121,670,303 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.75 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1933, their net railway operating in- 
come was $73,804,303 or 1.66 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict for the first five months of 1934 totaled $710,290,410, an increase 
of 21.8 per cent above the corresponding period in 1933, while operating 
expenses totaled $508,997,964, an increase of 17.6 per cent above the 
Same period in 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the month of May 
had a net railway operating income of $26,880,239 compared with $23,- 
562,194 in May, 1933 

Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first five months 
of 1934 had a net railway operating income of $29,114,177 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.11 per cent on their property invest- 
ment, For the same period in 1933, their net railway operating income 
amounted to $19,396,302, which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.38 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Southern District for the first five 
months in 1934 amounted to $179,313,248, an increase of 14.5 per cent 
above the same period in 1933, while operating expenses totaled 
$131,572,937, an increase of 11.2 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern District, for the month of May 
had a net railway operating income of $3,986,374 compared with $5,- 
589,445 in May, 1933. 

Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District for the first five months 
in 1934 had a net railway operating income of $33,193,160 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.14 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same five months in 1933, the railroads in that 
District had a net railway operating income of $1,717,793 which was 
at the annual rate of return of 0.06 per cent. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Western District for the first five 
months period in 1934 amounted to $457,430,225, an increase of 15.2 
per cent above the same period in 1933, while operating expenses to- 
taled $363,318,635, an increase of 9.3 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1933. 

For the month of May alone, the Class I railroads in the Western 
District reported a net railway operating income of $8,628,367 com- 
pared with $11,890,989 in May, 1933. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


Per cent 
1934 1933 increase 
Total operating revenues .......... $282,023,664 $255,241,381 10.5 
Total operating expenses ........... 210,011,001 181,578,430 15.7 
Oy his «660006 6c os bbeaeasduhetse .« 21,872,345 22,026,848 0.7* 
Net railway operating income ...... 39,494,980 41,042,628 3.8* 
Operating ratio—per cent .......... 74.47 71.14 os 
Rate of return on property invest- 
ment—per cent .........+.- uae 1.99 2.05 
Five Months Ended May 31 
Per cent 
1934 1933 increase 
Total operating revenues ........ $1,347,033,883 $1,136,911,878 18.5 
Total operating expénses .......... 1,003,889,536 883,616,031 13.6 
EE Bsc 06s ateted couhe hb eed ows 106,444,793 109,042,306 2.4* 
Net railway operating income ..... 183,977,640 94,918,398 93.8 
Operating ratio—per cent .......... 74.53 77.72 oe 
Rate of return on property invest- 
ment—per cent SP JEcawie vee ot 2.11 1.08 


*Decrease. 
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UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 












Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemela, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 

Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 

Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 


tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 8, North River, New Yerk, N. Y. 


100) Fourth &t., ttt W. Washingten 6t., 
San Franciseo, Calif. 





Chicage, ti. 
Long Whart, 821 St. Ohartes St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orieans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





INSURANCE 
COST 


Because the President Liners of the Amer- 
ican Mail Line travel over the short, fast 
route to and from the Orient, your insur- 
ance costs are lowered . . . no small item 
in these days of keen competition. Whether 
shipping to American ports or those of the 
Orient route your shipments via American 
Mail Line and be assured of best service 
and quick delivery at point of destination. 


In addition to the President Liners, a fleet 
of fast cargo liners makes frequent sailings to 
Japan, China and the Philippines. 

For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street. .cccecccccsvcces New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St...........4+; Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade..... . Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building................ Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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“Follow Through” 
that Counts 


| 


Serving Directly 


thousand of cities and 
towns in nine middle 
western states, includ- 
ing Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South 
Dakotaand Wyoming. 
Direct connections 
with California and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


—— A 


.+. in railroading as well as in 
golf. NORTH WESTERN always 
“follows through.” Every ship- 
ment is given the attention it 
should have, thanks to a trained 
personnel, modern equipment 
and up-to-date facilities. 


Have you a shipping problem to 
solve? We have cooperated with 
many a shipper in finding the one 
best way for handling his ship- 
ments. Perhaps we can help you. 


Ship and Travel via 2117 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 





CARRIER LIABILITY 
TRANSIT INSURANCE 


COMPLETELY 


{NALYZED IN THIS NEW BOOK 


“INLAND MARINE INSURANCE” 


By 


WILLIAM M. Mortimer 


Transportation and Inland Marine Specialist 


What is your motor carrier's insur- 





ance worth? Is he able to make good? Is he violating an 
important warranties in his policy? Is he really a common suet? 
His policy contains a co-insurance or distribution clause. Do you 
know how this may affect your interests? 

This book traces the evolution of common carrier liability as 
established in this country from its English origin down to the 
present day; with important legal decisions. The liability of 
motor carriers (both common and private) and their attempts to 
limit or evade it is freely discussed. 

It is a complete reference book, the first of its kind. See how 


the great American insurance companies deal with the intricate 
subject of transit insurance. Subjects of vital interest to carriers 
and shippers are analyzed. The Author has been engaged in the 
transportation and inland marine insurance fields for over 25 years. 


A LIMITED EDITION PRICE PER COPY $7.50 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE CO., 45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Beekman 3-0797 
USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE 


Transportation Service Co., 45 John Street, New York: 
Please send me detailed literature on ‘‘Inland Marine Insurance’’. 
Name. . 


Address . 
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EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 





A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given te shippers and im- 
perters regarding freight traffic and tariffs of Ger- 
many and all ceuntries adjoining Germany. 


2. Information may be applied for free of charge re- 
garding favorable transportation opportunities from, 
to, and in transit through Germany. 


- Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns routes via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated en application. 


. Furtherance ef effective mutual traffic connections by 
ebservation ef freight traffic in erder to establish 
actual] demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is 
pointed out again that this bureau does not handle any 
forwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 


t@ FREE: New Map of Germany “@) 


WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BETTER PLANOGRAPH 


“KEOPRINTS” 


SERVICE 
Bk ER ouatiry 
PRICE 


More and more Traffic Department Executives are 
availing themselves of the ibilities of Planograph 
because of its improved quality, absolute accuracy and 
the adjusted price levels. 


We have embodied all of these features at their best in 


“KEOPRINTS” 


Samples Submitted on Request 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers and Planographers 
Keogh Building 
730-738 W. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 26529, Sub. No. 1. Geo. A. Clark & Son, Inc., et al., Minneapolis 
Minn., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, carload shipments of commodi- 
ties and less-than-carload shipments of merchandise between 
Minneapolis and origin or destination pofnts in Ind., Mich., O., 
Pa., N. Y., Vt., N. H., Me., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. J., Del., Md., 
Va., and W. Va. via rail-lake-rail and rail-lake routes, Ask rates 
and reparation. (H. A. Archambo, practitioner, 164 New Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
No. 26565. Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Inc., Onley, 
Va., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, potatoes, points in Va., Md. 
and Del. to points in N. J. and N. Y. Ask rates and reparation. 


(L. F. Purvis, t. m., and H. V. C. Wade, traffic adviser, address 
of latter, 408 East Plume St., Norfolk, Va.) 

No. 26566. The Michigan Fertilizer Co., Lansing, Mich., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 


violation first three sections, phosphate rock, Siglo, 
Tenn., to Lansing, Mich., as compared with rates to competitors’ 
plants in Detroit, Mich., points in O., Ind. and Ill. Asks rates 
and reparation, (Howard C, Fisher, manager and assistant sec- 
retary, Lansing, Mich.) 

No. 26567. In the matter of the application of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co., Florida East Coast Railway Co., and receivers 
of latter under section 5 (19), (20) and (21). Applicants seek ap- 
proval of operation by Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. of 
passenger freight service between Miami, Flia., and Havana, 
Cuba, with the right to stop at Key West, Fla. Peninsular & 
Occidental Steamship Co., under order of April 11, 1916, operates 
freight and passenger service between Port Tampa, Fla., and 
Havana, Cuba, and between Key West, Fla., and Havana, Cuba, 
Entire capital stock of the steamship company is Owned by the 
applicants. 

No. 26568. Federal American Cement Tile Co., 
diana Harbor Belt et al. 

Rate, slabs, cement or concrete, reinforced building or roofing, 
Hammond, Ind., to Memphis, Tenn., in violation of sections 1 and 
3; the undue preference alleged being for routes other than the 
one used by shipments involved in this complaint Asks repara- 


Rates in 


Chicago, Ill., vs. In- 


tion. (M. 8S. Allison, t. m., 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Til.) 
No. 26569. Alabama Marble Co., Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., vs. L. & N. 
et al. 


Unreasonable rate, sand rubbed stone or marble, Gantt’s Quarry, 
Asks 


Ala., to Little River, Fla.; also in violation of section 6. 
reparation. (C. E. Jones, Chamber of Commerce building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) 

No. 26570. Reduced pipe line rates and gathering charges. 


This is an investigation instituted by the Commission with re- 
spect to lawfulness of reduced rates and gathering charges for 
interstate transportation of crude petroleum or crude petroleum 
oil, by pipe line, from wells in Ky., Ark., Kan., Okla., La., Tex., 
lil., and N. M. to destinations in IIl., Ind., Mich., Mo., Kan., Okla., 
Tex., O., Ky., W. Va., and La. 

No. 26571. The Southwestern Millers’ League et 
vs. C. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, wheat, points 
in Colo., Kan., Neb., Mo., Okla., and Tex. to mills in Kan. and 
Neb. and subsequently reshipped as flour and other grain prod- 
ucts to points in Ky. Ask rates and reparation. (E. H. Hogue- 
land, counsel, Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 


al., Kansas City, Mo., 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 


shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 


Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Disque: 
9—National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


July 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
28440—Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange vs. A. & W. P. R. R. 


et al. 
26477—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
zo 


July 9—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner Worthington: 
26478—Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


Ry. et al. 


July 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Howell: 
1—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Calif., et al. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. 
et al. 
26489—J. B. Hill Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


July 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
2 —Bellefonte Central R. R. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


July 9—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Fleming: 7 
1. & S. 3981—Sweet Clover Seed from, to and between W. T. L. 
points. 
July 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15609—Filed by the Norfolk South- 
ern R. R. 


July 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
24548_—J. Hamburger Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


July 10—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner Worthington: 
28914Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Sou. Pac. Co, 
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Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 


New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alemeda, Portland, Seattle and Tecome 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 
ALBANY—D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Saile St. 
PHIL ADELPHI A—The Bourse RGH—Gulf 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street DETROIT—General Motors 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Building DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON—33 Broad Street EASTON, PA.—Dreke Building 





MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW Se EANS 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 

From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broedway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bids. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bids. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Bank Bidg, 
BOSTON, 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette St. 
CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bids. DETROIT, 556 Book Bids. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bids. 

ST. LOUS, ana Exchange Bids. ROCHESTER, ‘1408 Temple ee. 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. HOUSTON, ‘State yey 7 Bidg. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bi 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 


Success for You 


a - . = 
—in Traffic Training! 
* 
Slow, painfully-gotten experience going from job to job—while 
the years fly by faster than increases come—is not the best 
way to win the goal you want in the Traffic world! A far bet- 
ter one is thorough, scientific, low-cost training in Traffic Man- 
agement—training collaborated in by 175 of America’s fore- 
most transportation authorities, whose success-methods come 
to you in “Problem"’ form that puts you on the Traffic Man- 
ager’s job during training, and qualifies you for such a job 
afterward. Scores of $3,000—$5,000—-$7,500 and even higher- 
salaried traffic executives are today in positions earned through 
LaSalle training. Possibly you can do the same .. . if you will 
Get our free 64-page booklet, ‘‘Opportunities in Traffic Man- 
agement”’ as the first step toward success for you. No obligation 
—and it may be right in line with your life's ambitions. Write 
for this book today. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. 795-T, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


‘The Port to Be = Service 






We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 





No Longer a Question 


as to the meaning of this or that 
word, phrase or abbreviation used 
in trade and shipping. 


The TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


means no more guesswork about the inter- 
pretation of technical data—better corre- 
spondence—in fact, 

a book of vital interest to everyone 
engaged in the purchase, transpor- 
tation, delivery or payment of 
goods. 


$1.00 with order, or we'll enclose bill for $1.25 with the book. 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION “""NEW'YoRK 





tea From—Stamferd, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
deme: sow New Lendon and Norwich, Cenn, 


‘o—C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 

* Carolinas, South and Seuthwest 

Via—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


(FANK, REFRIGERATOR and E-epPaR E REY CARS 
Mlodern in desiqn-maintained in perfect condition 


NQ@REE AMERECAN CAR CORP. (5°) 227 SOUrm tsar so 
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We Bind Bind The Traffic World 


ln Beat Grade Buchram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Number) 


Prompt  Garvigs @ ty Work Guaranteed 
We ‘Alse Bind mil nds of Publications 


che Book Shop Bindery 
cago 


360-354 West Erle Street 
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Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


:CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


: ? Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description ! : 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR ee and 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 





815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Valuation 
Experts 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Practicing 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


before the 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


INTERSTATE |— 
COMMERCE H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


COMMISSION Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E,. 27th St. 


‘oT COSTS NOTHING " 


Pro-technic 
. and it 
your 








to have a 


Ediphone at your desk 


guarantees to increase 


business capacity 20% to 50%! 
? 


For Complete Details Telephone THE EDIPHONE, Your City, 
or Write to THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
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July 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Disque: 
-Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
inance No. 10060—Union Pacific R. R. abandonment, operation, 
et al. 
Finance No, 10105—D. & R. G. W. R. R. abandonment. 
July 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. No. 3991—Transit on grain in Southern Territory. 
July 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
26457—Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., vs. Can. Natl. Rys. et al. 


ou 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
595—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
July 12—Carson City, Nev.—Examiner Howell: 
1. & S. 3982—Feeding live stock in transit in western territory. 
July 12—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint intraterritorial rates in 
official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 
July 12—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Glover. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15325—Filed by J. E. 
July 12—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Disque: 
26423—-Edson, Moore & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 12—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Fleming: 

24930—-Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Assn. vs. C. M. St. P. & 
P. R. R. (further hearing). 

July 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10447—Application of Kansas City & Westport Belt Ry 
Co. for authority to lease certain industrial tracks and operate 
under trackage rights over line of the Kansas City Public Service 
Co, 

July 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
* 1. & S. 4005—Ore, iron, in official territory. 
July 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

14859—Southern Produce Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. Ry. et al. (and 
cases grouped therewith). 

July 13—Chicago, Ill., Examiner Disque: 

26436 and Subs. 1 and 2, 26437, 26438, 26439, 26440—Joseph Schonthal 
Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

July 13—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Worthington: 

26478— w 4 L. Fetterman vs. Southern Ry. 


July 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath: 
* |, & S, 4006—Cold pack fruits and vegetables in Official territor 
July 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23476 —H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
25094—S. A. L. Ry. vs. Carolina & N. W. Ry. et al. 


July 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15430. 
July 146—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
26077 and Sub. 1—John Clark Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
July 16—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Howell: j 
4—Northwestern Turkey Growers’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. No. 4001—Cotton Factory Products—Cairo, IIl., 
and Peoria, Ill. 
16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
72—Armour & Co, vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
26472—Sub. 1.—E. K. Pond Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
July 16—Johnson City, Tenn.—Examiner Worthington: 
26488—East Tennessee Border Traffic Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
July 16—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Berry: , 
1. & S. No. 3985—Coke from Ala and Tenn. to Central Territory 
July 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al 
Valuation No. 1189—N. Y. Dock Ry. 
Jul Washington, D. C.—FExaminer Glover: 
Pourth Section App. No. 15527, filed by Agent Tilford 
July 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
26498—Chicago Pottery Co. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
26503—Darling & Co. vs. C. Ll. & L. Ry. et al. 
July 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
19478—Elmer C. Smith vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. et al. 


July 17—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Fleming: 
Fourth Section Agereaeene Nos. 15214, 15228, 15229 and 15329— 
Petroleum from California to Montana. 


July 17—Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—Public Service Comm. of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 10440—Application of C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for per- 
mission to abandon its line between Babcock and Norway, Mon- 
roe County, Wis. 
July 17—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. No, 4000—Sugar from California to Montana 


Tilford 





to Chicago 


EXCHANGE ON CANADA MONEY ORDERS 

Without saying why, Postmaster General Farley has ordered 
postmasters from and after July 2 to put an exchange charge of 
two per cent on money orders intended for cashing in Canada 
or Newfoundland. Any failure by a postmaster to make the 
charge of exchange will be charged to him. Exchange is to be 
exacted on even dollars. For instance, if the order is for $11.71 
the exchange fee will be 24 cents as if the face of the order were 
for $12. 








WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for details. 





WANTED—Used traffic file, five sections with base, shelf and top. 
Wetzel type file preferred. Address G-11, care Traffic World, 418 
South Market St., Chicago, Tl. 
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LECTRIC LIGHT GLOBES 


BASED ON THE carriage of 
10,000 different commodities 
... including radios, pianos, 
glassware, electric light globes, 
scientific instruments and 
other delicate cargo .... 
American-Hawaiian’s loss and 
damage claims in 1933 were 
only 37/10 cents a ton! 


a 


AMER 








HIS IS a photograph of actual stowage of 
electric light globes aboard an American- 


Hawaiian vessel. 


In stowing this delicate cargo, the following 


procedure is followed. A dunnage floor is laid. 
The stanchions and battens are covered with 


All packages are 


stowed right side up, with the warning signs, 


paper to insure cleanliness. 
‘*Glass,”” conspicuously attached, and nothing is 
placed on top. 

The shipment represented by this photograph 
averaged approximately a gross per carton, and 


. not a single globe was broken! 


SUPERIOR 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


ICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
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EVERY MODERN DEVICE FOR 
THE HANDLING OF LUMBER 
WITH 
SAFETY 
AND 
DISPATCH . 






Here, at one of the largest deep-water terminals 






on the Atlantic seaboard, every modern me- 





chanical device is maintained to handle both 





rough and finished lumber with the very mini- 





mum of mutilation or damage. Millions of board 






feet arriving weekly from west coast lumber 





shippers are transported from shipside to cars 






or storage with the utmost efficiency. 







The property is served by Norfolk's eight trunk- 
line railroads. The receiving, delivering and 






classification yards have a capacity of 4000 






cars which assures that reshipments to inland 






points can be accomplished without delay. 






The service which we are prepared to render 






yatta N in connection with the handling and 
Df iM storing of lumber justifies your 
TERMINALS 


Yue mane ij consideration. Write for detailed 
’ + 







WAREHOUSES 





“sec” ~—s information and tariffs. 





orfolk Tidewater lerminals 


Norfolk 4(@ Virginia 


HARVEY C._MILLER JAMES A.MOORE 
PRES. 


MGR. 
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